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Tory  Euro  tensions  eased 

Clarke 

claims 

tactical 

victory 


■Michael  White 
PoBtical  Editor 


THE  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke, 
last  night  won  a 
vital  breathing 
space  in  the  Con- 
servatives’ run- 
ning war  over  Europe.  Bnt  Mr 
Clarke's  conciliatory  Com- 
mons statement  only  served 
to  intensify  Eurosceptic  pres- 
sure on  berth  sides  to  prevent 
sterling  being  sucked  into  the 
orbit  of  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean single  currency. 

Mr  Clarke  and  his  allies 
claimed  a tactical  victory 
after  he  bad  derided  the  scep- 
tics’ worst  Hears  of  a sell-out, 
and  promised  to  fight  for 
' ‘copper-bottomed”  protection 
against  any  gradual  erosion 
of  John  Major's  Maastricht 
opt-out 

The  80-minute  Commons 
cross-examination  of  the 
Chancellor  served  to  ease  ten- 
sions in  the  Tory  ranks  which 
had  threatened  to  unsettle 
today’s  last  pre-election  Bud- 
get and  even  to  precipitate  a 
no-confidence  challenge  to 
the  Government’s  survival. 

The  feuding  Tory  factions 
behaved  as  though  they  hyH 
looked  into  the  election  abyss 
and  drawnback  froma  public 
quarrel.  But  Mr  Clarke’s  in- 
sistence that  the  Cabinet  was 
right  to  keep  open  its  options 
on  joining  the  single  currency 
— “there  could  be  advantages 
in  such  a move”  — drew 
inmlc  cheers  from  Labour 
and  a hostile  growl  from  Tory 
Euroscepdos. 

In  the  run-up  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  Dublin  summit 
an  December  13,  their  suspi- 
cion remains  high  that,  under 
the  proposed  "stability  pact”, 
Whitehall  may  be  drawn  into 
a system  of  swingeing  EU 
fines  for  running  persistent 
budget  deficits  — even  if  a 
fixture  British  government  de- 
cides to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
posed euro  bloc. 

'"This  House  is  entitled  to 
debate  the  level  of  the  fines, 
the  flexibility  and  Inflexibil- 
ity of  the  system.  That  has  not 
been  debated  adequately  so 
far  until  this  afternoon.  If  it 
had  been,  this  needless  row 
would  have  been  avoided,” 
the  former  chancellor,  Nor- 
man Lament,  warned  MPs. 

Despite  Mr  Clarke’s  em- 
phatic, even  scornful,  rejeo- 


/4-«U^£vv% 


tion  of  the  past  week's  claims 
that  he  had  been  poised  to 
sign  away  British  options  at 
next  Monday's  meeting  erf  EU 
finance  ministers  (Ecofin)  In 
Brussels,  the  sceptics  are  only 
half-reconciled  by  assurances 
extracted  during  what  John 
Redwood  later  described  as  ”a 
good  day’s  work”. 

During  his  Commons  grill- 
ing — arranged  on  Sunday  to 
stem  the  gathering  crisis  — 
Mr  C3arke  dismissed  sugges- 
tions that  he  had  been  saying 
one  thing  in  public,  another 
in  private.  He  also  com- 
plained about  leaks  that  had 
exposed  his  negotiating  posi- 
tion, and  he  implicitly 
accused  the  EU  Commis- 
sioner, Nell  Kjnnock,  of  being 
the  source  of  a paper  provided 
for  Mr  Kinnock  and  his  fellow 
commissioner.  Sir  Leon  Brit- 
tan,  leaked  by  Labour  to  the 
Sunday  newspapers. 

In  his  only  testy  outburst 
Mr  Clarke  warned  against 
damaging  "hysteria  and  innur 


endo”.  Sir  James  Goldsmith, 
leader  of  the  Referendum 
Party,  watched  from  the  visi- 
tors' gallery. 

Throughout  the  exchange 
Mr  Clarke,  the  Cabinet’s  most 
outspoken  pro-European, 
repeatedly  assured -MPs  that 
he  was  keen  to  subject  the 
complex  single  currency  ne- 
gotiations to  the  scrutiny  and 
approval  of  what  he  called 
“the  parliament  of  bur  inde- 
pendent nation  state". 

Significantly,  he, offered 
various  reassurances,  in  addi- 
tion to  Friday  night’s  promise 
to  place  a block,  known  as  a 
“scrutiny  reserve”,  on  any 
political  agreement  at  Ecofin 


which  could  then  be  passed 
on  to  the  Dublin  heads  of  gov- 
ernment giTTnmtt-  — whose 
hosts,  the  Irish  government, 
are  keen  to  crown  their  presi- 
dency with  some  substantia! 
progress  an  EU  reform. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  many 
critics  Mr  Clarke: 

• insisted  that  nbrimn  that 
majority  voting,  rather  than 
unanimity,  could  be  used  by 
the  euro  "his”  to  impose  flnwt 
an  the  "outs”  was  incorrect; 

• promised  to  seek  written 
assurances,  “as.  copper-bot- 
tomed as. we  xan  get”, . that 
would  prevent  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  from  eroding 
British  opt-outs; 

• confirmed  his  willingness 
to  engage  in  a one-  or  twoday 
full  Commons  debate  before 
the  Dublin  summit,  probably 
in  the  weak  of  December  9; 

• revealed  that  the  French 
government  had  moved  closer 
to  Britain's  position,  in  resist- 
ing German  pressure  for 
large  and  automatic  fines  for. 
states  belonging  to  the  euro' 
system  that  overspend. 

Behind  the  scenes  the 
Prime  Minister  had  also 
worked  to  re-budld 
with  backbenchers.  In  wj 
was  described  as  a firm  bat 
constructive  meeting  Mr 
Major  took  the  Clarke  line 
when  he  met  Sir  Marcus  Fox. 
chairman  of  the  1922  commit- 
tee, and  senior  colleagues.  He 
took  the  Clarke  line. 

The  crucial  exchange  was 
with  Mr  Redwood,  who  de- 
manded more  stringent  writ- 
ten protection  for  the  1981 
Maastricht  opt-out 

“Would  you  ensure  that 
such,  words  are  written 
clearly  into  the  face  cnf  our 
regulations  so  there  can  be  no 
more  legal  doubt?  Our  record 
before  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  Is  very  disappointing 
and  there  are  different  legal 
views  about  the  current  loose 
wording,”  Mr  Redwood  said. 

Mr;  Clarke  argued  it  was 
ministers,  not  the  European 
Commission,  who  made  the 
final  decision.  “I  will  seek  to 
come  back  with  the  best  poss- 
ible text  that  puts,  as  yon 
said,  absolutely  beyond  doubt 
what  I already  believe  to  be 
the  case,”  he  said.  " I agree  it 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  copper- 
bottomed,  or  as  copper-bot- 
tomed as  we  can  get  it” 


Loader  commant,  paga 
Notebook,  too*  H 


Tax  rises  ‘tot  up  to  £39bn’ 


Emn  MacAskHI 


TAX  rises  since  the  last 
general  election  total  £39 
billion,  according  to  an 
investigation  by  a neutral  and 
authoritative  source,  the 
House  of  Commons  Library. 

The  figure  will  play  _a  key 
part  in  Labour  campaigning 

in  the  run-up  to  the  general 


election,  and  in  a pre-emptive 
strike  against  any  tax  cuts  by 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  in  this  afternoon’s 
Budget.  Labour  front- 
benchers will  argue  that  any 

tax  cuts  are  more  than,  offset 
by  the  rises  sincotbe  1993 
Budget 

Labour  has  for  months  been 
claiming  the  Conservatives 


have  maria  22  tax  risessihee 


the  last  election  but,  surpris- 
ingly, made  no  attempt  to  cost 
than  untfl.  now. 

Alan  MiThnm,  a Labour 
Treasury  spokesman,  declared 
last  night  “The  Tories’  bro- 
ken tax-  promises  have  cost 
people  a fortune.  Even  if  the 
Chancellor  lowers  taxes  in  the 
Budget  people  win  be  paying 
more  - than ; at.,  the  last 
election.”  • ' ■' 


A road  to  nowhere 


niOTCN3RAPHRS4YDELAMAUVMIEnE 


A policeman  looks  down  the  blockade  on  the  northern  highway  to  Paris  near  the  Roissy  Charles  de  Gaulle  airport 

Airlift  plan  to  break  Channel  blockade 


Hundreds  of  British  lorry  drivers 
stranded  as  French  police  say 
they  will  intervene  with  tear  gas 


Kntth  Harpar 
Transport  Editor 


JL.  SUPERMARKET 
chain  plans  to  fly  pro- 
duce  into  Britain  to 
m Abeat  the  French  lorry 
drivers'  blockade,  which  In- 
tensified last  night  when 
police  threatened  to  use  tear 
gas  to  disperse  British  and 
French  truckers  In  Calais. 

Tesco  announced  its  plans 
to  replenish  stocks  of  or- 
anges, lettuce  and  salad  at  its 
500  outlets  as  talks  between 
French  transport  unions  and 
management  in  Paris  broke 
down.  Negotiations  will  not 
resume  until  tomorrow,  a 


union  spokesman  In  Calais 
said. 

After  a partial  blockade  of 
Calais  port  yesterday,  20  Brit- 
ish truckers  withdrew  to 
allow  the  sides  in  the  dispute 
to  continue  the  talks  under 
the  chairmanship  erf  an  inde- 
pendent official  appointed  by 
the  French  government  But 
they  said  they  would  resume 
the  from  midnight  if 

the  dispute  had  not  been 
resolved. 

Tesco  said  it  would  start 
flying  in  foodstocks  from 
Spain  from  tomorrow  if  Its 
produce  continued  to  be  held 
up  in  Ranee.  Its  produce 
buyer,  Peter  Durose.  said: 
“Little  is  moving,  anri  many 


of  the  suppliers  have  been 
caught  up  and  food  will  start 
to  go  off  in  the  lorries.  We’re 
doing  all  we  can  to  help  our 
suppliers  find . alternative 
routes  out  of  Spain,  but  it’s  a 
very  difficult  situation.” 

Hundreds  of  British  lorry 
drivers  were  holed  up  in  Ca- 
lais last  night.  Many  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  their 
50,000  French  colleagues,  who 
have  betel  blockading  100  key 
points  in  France  since  last 
Monday.  But  tbe  British 
drivers  also  said  they  were 
losing  money  and  thei 
tiezzee  was  waning. 

One  driver  said:  “Tvt  _ 
lorryloads  of  fresh  game  that 
is  going  to  waste  and  Fn 
mg  money  all  the  time.” 

Another  added:  “The 
French  really  know  how  to  go 
about  making  their  point. 
They  have  got  real  solidarity, 
and  we  admire  thom  for  that, 
but  they’ve  made  their  point 


Two  queens  for  Christmas 


Andrew  Cliff  on  a 
comic  alternative  to 
the  royal  message 

1 A #HEN  the  royal  £am- 
\l\i By  gather  round  the 
¥ V television  at  San- 
dringham on  Christmas 
Day  they  will  have  a choice 
of  viewing.  On  BBC1  and 
ITV  at  3pm  the  head  of  the 
household  will  be  deliver- 
ing her  traditional  message 
to  bar  loyal  subjects. 

Bat  on  Channel  4,  the 
self-styled  Queen  of  Hearts 
win  be  offering  an  alterna- 
tive lO-minnte  broadcast.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  a 
repeat  performance  of  last 
year’s  Panorama  interview 
that  held  23  million  view- 
ers spellbound-  ‘ 

For  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  being  brought  to 
the  screen  courtesy  of  the 
satirist  and  mimic  Rory 
Bremner. 


The  Queen  and  the  Qneen  of 
Hearts  (aha  Rory  Bremner) 

Although  the  spoof 
broadcast  may  prove  em- 
barrassing for  the  princess, 
Stuart  Cosgrove,  Channel 
4’s  controller  of  entertain- 
ment. said  she  was  unlikely 
to  find  It  hurtful. 

“I  «n»  sure  if  imp  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of 

Bory  Bremner’ a character- 
isation she  would  probably 
say  she  fans  about  laugh- 
ing,” he  said. 


Bremner  has  managed  to 
perfect  his.  impression  of 
the  princess,  while  he  has 
admitted  defeat  in  mimick- 
ing Camilla  Parker  Bowles. 

John  WUHs,  director  of 
programmes,  said:  “The 
portrait  will  be  perfectly 
affectionate.” 

The  princess  has  not  been 
alerted  to  the  plan,  but  Mr 
Willis  said:  “It  will  be 
pretty  difficult  to  compare 
this  with  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  her 
over  recent  years.” 

In  recent  years  Channel 
4’s  alternative  Christmas 
Day  broadcast  has  featured 
veteran  gay.  campaigner 
Quentin  Crisp,  animal 
lover  Brigitte  Bardot  and 
American  civil  rights 
leader  Jesse  Jackson. 

If  the  Queen  does  decide 
to  time  , into  Channel.  4 at 
3pm.  she  will  still  be  able  to 
catch  her  own  perfor- 
mance. "We  always  loyally 
show  tbe  real  speech  later 
in  the  day,”  Mr  Willis  said. 


and  we’re  losing  out  now.” 

French  drivers  last  night 
invited  the  British  to  cross 
their  picket  line  and  join 
them  in  a buffet  of  bread,  ham 
and  beer  in  the  100  metre  gap 
between  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish blockades. 

Sir  George  Young,  the 
Transport  Secretary,  prom- 
ised to  press  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  compensation  for 
the  drivers,  many  of  whom 
have  watched  while  their 


loads  have  rotted.  He  told  the 
Commons  that  the  French 
transport  minister  had  given 
him  details  of  the  claims  that 
could  be  made,  but  industry 
sources  thought  that  any  com- 
pensation would  take  a long 
time  coming  and  would  not 
amount  to  much. 

The  Freight  Transport 
turn  to  page  3.  column  7 


Drivers  up  ante,  page  0f  Not 
tracking  on  down,  paga  9 
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Get  that  pension  sorted, 
call  us  today. 
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direct 

personal  financial  service 

0345  95  95  95 

op—  WWW  dsf«  a week  tan  Sam  to  fQpra 


Virgin  Direct  Personal  financial  Service  Ltd 
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Jargoning  them 
into  submission 


Simon  Hoggart 


r / ■ j'LL  be  like  Bradman 

■ ■ I glaring  cricket  on  the 
1 vlUaee  green,"  said 

erne  Too'  left-winger.  He  was 
predicting  Ken  Clarke's  ap- 
pearance at  the  dispatch  box 
yesterday,  when  the  Chancel- 
lor was  called  to  face  the  angry 

Euro  sceptics.  It  wasn’t  like 

that  Mr  Clarke  was  more  like 
Geoffrey  Boycott,  offering  us 
interminable  boredom  inter- 
rupted by  outbursts  of  irratio- 
nal violence. 

Up  in  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors’ gallery  sat  Sir  James 
Goldsmith,  looking  like  Ernst 
Stavro  BlofeJd.  a little  puzzled 
that  Michael  Caine  seemed  to 
have  landed  the  part  of  Bond. 
Next  to  Sir  James  was  a dark 
and  sinister  figure,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Patrick 
Robertson,  the  famous 
Eurosceptlc. 

One  expected  Sir  James  to 
lean  over  the  gallery,  stroke 
tils  platinum  cat.  and  mur- 
mur "I  myself  abhor  violence 
in  all  its  forms,  Mr  Clarke,  but 
ny  associate  Mr  Robertson  Is 
less  fastidious...'’ 

As  it  was,  the  Dear  Leader 
ind  President  for  Life  of  the 
Referendum  Party  favoured 
two  expressions:  a smile 
vhich  played  on  his  lips  like  a 
irocodile  after  a good  lunch, 
ind  a sort  of  exaggerated,  cyn- 
cal  mirth.  He  alternated  be- 
tween these  while  watching 
he  Chancellor  speak. 

Mr  Clarke  blamed  the  press, 
lotably  the  Sunday  Times, 
rtuch  had  misrepresented 
[oc laments  leaked  from  Brus- 
tels.  Who  had  done  the  leak- 
ng?  Commissioner  Nell  Kin- 
lock  was  his  guess,  and  he 
vould  not  be  sending  any 
nore  confidential  policy 
tapers  to  that  office  again — 
ind  apart  from  the  birth  of  his 
jandchlld,  that  was  possibly 
he  best  news  Mr  Kinnock  has 
lad  all  year. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  big 
tarliamentary  rows  that  they 
ake  place  in  reverse.  Where- 
s the  disputes  the  rest  of  us 


Review 


have  start  off  as  little  spats 
and  develop  Into  something 
unpleasant,  MPs  begin  at  a fe- 
ver pitch  of  rage  and  then  calm 
down.  So  it  was  yesterday. 

And  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  actual  debate  wffl-be 
as  exciting  as  a milky  drink  at 
bedtime. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr 
darke  jargoned  them  into 
submission.  He  gave  them  the 
Euro-zone,  the  Non-Euro  Area 
Member  State  and  the  Stabil- 
ity Pact  He  threatened  them 
with  the  ERM Markn.  He 

waved  the  Ecofin  EMU  In 
their  faces.  When  they 
thought  they  might  have  got 
him  backing  into  the  ropes,  he 
rallied  to  hit  them  with  "a  de- 
bate on  a forthwith  motion”. 

And  then  there  was  the 
dreaded  -scrutiny  reserve". 
("You  might  appreciate  this 
Cheval  Blanc  '64  from  my  cel- 
lars, Mr  Bond.  Now,  I don't 
know  if  the  term  'scrutiny 
reserve'  means  anything  to 
you?"  "Not  even  you.  Gold- 
smith. would  dare . . .") 

At  times  he  was  unnerv- 
inglv  frank.  He  wouldn't  want 
to  pay  any  of  the  proposed  new 
fines.  "We  don't  want  any  BSE 
financial  obligations  falling 
on  a country  already  trying  to 
cope  with  an  excessive  defi- 
cit," be  said.  He  left  the  sceptic 
Bill  Cash  spluttering  with  the 
simple  line:  "My  memory's  go- 
ing, I’ve  forgotten  your 

point." 

Labour  decided  it  was  time 
to  weigh  in  as  welL  Peter 
Shore  asked  whether  he 
wanted  to  see  a future  British 
government  hamstrung  like  a 
rate-capped  council.  Tony 
Benn  warned  that  single  cur- 
rencies did  not  necessarily 
mean  political  unity.  The  di- 
nar hadn't  held  Yugoslavia 
together,  nor  had  the  dollar 
prevented  the  American  civil 
war.  (Nor,  you  might  add, 
does  Monopoly  money  stop 
people  from  occasionally  up- 
ending the  board.) 

After  80  minutes  the  Chan- 
cellor was  released.  “Sorry  to 
be  so  long.  Ken."  said  the 
Speaker,  sympathetically . 
After  all  that  the  Budget  will 
seem  agreeable.  "Fifty  pence 
off  beer,  why  the  hell  not?"  he 
Is  perhaps  mattering  to  him- 
self; even  now. 

Brigf Lives,  Steve  Bell  and 
Simon  Hoggart 's  satirical  look 
back  at  the  political  year  (Me- 
thuen, £9.99).  Is  now  in  all  good 
bookshops,  and  some  second- 
rate  ones  too. 


A thoroughly 
modern  Hamlet 


Lyn  Gardner 

Elsinore 

Newcastle/touring 

BETTER  late  than  never. 
The  Edinburgh  Festival 
performances  of  Robert 
Lepage's  one-man  show  were 
cancelled  when  part  or  the 
stage  machinery  failed  to 
work,  but  now.  three  months 
late,  he  Is  up  to  his  tricks  again 
with  a visually  begu  Liing  one- 
man  Hamlet  that  would  make 
even  Des  Lynam  ask  "How  did 
he  do  that?" 

Most  actors  want  to  get  in- 
side Hamlet;  Lepage  worms 
his  way  right  Into  the  Prince 
ofDcnmark's  brain.  Elsinore 
is  not  just  the  forbidding, 
granite  ramparts  of  the  Dan- 
ish castle  but  here,  with  a lit- 
tle technological  wizardry,  ap- 
pears to  dissolve  and  reappear 
before  your  very  eyes.  There 
arc  times  when  you  think. 
“Hell.  why  didn't  he  just  have 
done  with  it,  and  make  a 
movie  of  Hamlet  rather  than  a 
theatre  piece  that  looks  Like  a 
film.”  But  that  is  presumably 
part  of  the  point:  this  is  a 
thoroughly  contemporary 
Hamlet,  the  Prince  Shake- 
speare might  have  written  if 
he'd  had  access  to  20th-cen- 
tury technology  to  combine 
with  a 17th-century  sensibil- 
ity.This  Is  an  Elsinore  that 
everyone  knows,  not  just  a 
place  but  a state  of  mind 
whore  Lepage  is  a free-falling, 
spinning  Alice  who  paps  up  in 
the  nightmarish  Wonderland 
□HllS  own  distorting  m*irinpRs, 
Claudius  Is  the  king  of 
clubs.  Polonius  the  joker  in 
the  pack,  Ophelia  looks  like  a 
large  dolly  drowning  In  a flood 
of  rumpled  material.  The 
dumb  scene  Is  acted  out  with 


Hamlet's  father  as  a lute,  the 
Queen  a recorder  and  Clau- 
dius as  a French  horn. 

Lepage  plays  all  the  charac- 
ters. There  are  moments  when 
one  Is  reminded  of  Alec  Guin- 
ness in  drag  in  Kind  Hearts 
and  Coronets.  It  is  not  a char- 
acterful performance  but  it 
has  a technical  bravura:  the 
final  swordflght  is  brilliantly 
done  and  there  is  a lovely  mo- 
ment when  you  see  him  in  the 
library  as  Polonius  apparent- 
ly talking  to  his  own  (Ham- 
let's) legs.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
clever  but  also  purposeful, 
underlining  the  idea  of  the 
play  as  being  about  a man  im- 
prisoned in  his  own  head,  who 
doesn't  engage  with  the  world 
but  talks  only  to  h Imself. 

But  in  the  end,  that  is  proba- 
bly also  the  problem  about  a 
piece  that  is  too  often  rich  In 
Image  and  short  on  meaning 
and  emotionally  icy.  Like  all 
too  many  plays  about  other 
plays  it  is  reductive,  self- 
obsessional  and  knotty.  Ham- 
let is  Like  a globe.  Lepage 
turns  it  into  a marble.  Small  is 
not  always  so  interesting. 

None  the  less,  it  has  a highly 
developed  sense  of  playfulness 
and  fun.  Lepage  has  a cheeky 
wit  — anyone  that  dares  to 
play  every  character  in  Ham- 
let and  all  in  the  same  idiosyn- 
cratic French  drawl  has  got 
considerable  nerve — and  you 
get  the  reeling  he  does  not  ex- 
pect this  box  of  tricks  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  It  is  an 
exercise  in  style,  technology 
and  the  use  of  space  in  which 
tilting  panels  and  sleight  of 
hand  deceive  the  eye.  But  they 
never  pierce  the  heart  For  all 
its  self-conscious  humour  it  is 
wizardry  Without  enchant- 
ment stage  management  not 
theatre.  The  play,  alas,  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  thing. 


Rising  pupil  exclusions  costly  in 
terms  of  both  cash  and  justice 


bMdSMseUod 
Education  Correspondent 


CHILDREN  expelled  from 
school  are  costing  an  esti- 
mated £48  million  a year,  says 
a report  published  yesterday 
by  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality. 

With  boys  of  Afro-Carib- 
bean  origin  six  times  more 
Ukely  than  their  white  coun- 


terparts to  be  excluded,  the 
commission  is  concerned  that 
the  rising  level  of  exclusions 
is  leading  to  injustice  as  well 
as  proving  expensive. 

A total  of  13.419  children 
were  permanently  excluded 
In  England  in  2995/96.  an  8 
per  cent  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  said  Carl  Parsons 
of  Canterbury  Christ  Church 
College,  author  of  Exclusion 
from  School;  the  Public  Cost 


Co-pilot  Identifies  men  Comoros  police  holding  after  crash  in  which  1 25  died  as  innoce  P ^ 9 ^ 

Ethiopian  hijackers  ‘may  have  all  died 


Agencies  In  Moroni, 
Addis  Ababa  and  Nairobi 


TWO  men  held  for 
hijacking  an  Ethio- 
pian Airlines  plane 
that  crashed,  killing 
more  than  120  people,  may 
have  been  innocent  passen- 
gers and  could  be  released, 
the  government  of  the  Com- 
oro Islands  said  yesterday. 

The  two  were  arrested  at  a 
hospital  on  Saturday,  but  a 
government  spokesman, 
Dgouma  Ibrahim,  said  the 
plane's  co-pilot,  Yonas 
Mekuria,  has  told  police  that 
they  were  not  the  hijackers. 

Mr  Ibrahim  said  the  men 
could  be  set  free  as  early  as 
today  If  authorities  determine 
they  are  indeed  Innocent  pas- 
sengers from  Congo  and  Dji- 
bouti, as  they  say.  This  would 


mgprc  all  three  hijackers  died 
in  Saturday's  crash. 

Terror  struck  20  minutes 
after  takeoff  from  the  Ethio- 
pian capital.  Addis  Ababa, 
when  hijackers  told  crew  they 
had  a bomb.  The  three  men 
were  in  control  of  the  plane  for 
four  hours  before  It  crash 
landed  after  running  out  of 
fuel 

Earlier  yesterday,  recovery 
teams  dragged  a large  section 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Airlines  jet  wich  crashed 
on  Saturday  out  of  the  azure 
waters  of  the  Galawa  Beach 
resort  at  the  north  end  of 
Grande  Co  more  Island  yester- 
day. Passengers’  bodies  were 
still  buckled  into  their  seats. 

Workers  wore  masks 
against  the  smell  in  the  tropi- 
cal heat  as  the  middle  section 
of  fuselage  was  pulled  on  to 
the  beach.  Recovered  bodies 


Co  morions  carry  a body  from  a section  of  the  wreckage 


were  taken  to  a makeshift 
morgue  In  a warehouse. 

The  Comoran  police  pulled 
out  one  more  body  yesterday 
morning  — that  of  a woman 
in  shorts,  still  clutch  mg  a 
«nmii  rucksack. 

Police  said  some  bodies 
remained  inside  the  front  sec- 


tion of  the  plane  which,  with 
the  cockpit,  was  underwater. 

Ethiopian  Airlines  said  that 
two  of  the  52  people  polled 
alive  from  the  wreckage  on 
Saturday  have  died,  raising 
the  death  toll  to  125. 

Yesterday  investigators  on 
Grande  Comoro  were  examin- 


ing ^aima  foat  the  hijackers 
planned  to  crash  the  Jet  into  & 
packed  beachside  hotel. 

Survivors  yesterday 
recalled  the  moment  when 
the  plane  hit  the  water. 

One  of  two  British  women 
who  survived,  Katherine 
Hayes,  30,  from  London,  said: 
"Ail  this  stuff  started  pouring 
over  my  free.  I thought,  Tm 
going  to  drown  . . - I’ve  got  to 
free  myself.’  Then  I saw  the 
sun  shining  through  the 
water  and  I swam  and  swain." 

Britons  feared  dead  are 
Tony  Charters,  aged  46,  an  aid 
worker  baaed  in  Ethiopia, 
Andy  Meakrns,  aged  43.  from 
Beckenham,  a charity  worker, 
ar>d  a Manchesterhora  Jour- 
nalist, Brian  Tetley,  aged  61. 

Rekha  Mlrchandani,  aged 
29,  a housewife  from  Bombay, 
and  her  4-year-old  daughter, 
Bharti.  survived  after  squeez- 


ing through  a broken  window 
as  water  poured  in. 

"She  saw  me  and  I pulled 
her  towards  the  window. 
Everybody  was  crying.  I was 
bleeding  from  this  cut  on  my 
head,"  Ms  Mirchandani  saia. 

*TVe  must  have  done  some- 
thing good  In  our  lives,  or 
maybe  we  will  do  something 
good  in  the  future  — that  is 
why  God  saved  us.” 

Ethiopian  Airlines  made 
preparations  for  a mass  repa- 
triation of  the  victims  to  Ad- 
dis Ababa,  but  their  efforts 
were  hindered  by  a lack  of 
coffins  on  the  Muslim  island- 
chain  190  miles  east  of  the 
African  mainland.  Muslims 
bury  their  dead  in  shrouds 
and  cremation  is  not  allowed. 

India’s  honorary  consul 
had  asked  if  Hindus,  could  be 
cremated,  but  the  request  was 
turned  down. 


McAliskey  daughter  wanted 


Germany  seeks 
extradition  of 
Roisin  over 
mortar  attack 
on  Osnabruck 


David ! 

Irela  nd  Correspondent 


A DAUGHTER  Of  the 
former  Nationalist 
MP  Bernadette 
McAliskey  is  fac- 
ing extradition  to 
Germany  today  on  terrorist 
charges.  Including  attempted 
murder  in  connection  with  an 
IRA  mortar  attack  of  a British 
army  base  earlier  this  year. 

Roisin  McAliskey,  a 25- 
year-old  graduate  of  Queen's 
University  Belfast,  has  been 
questioned  by  the  RUC  under 
anti-terrorist  legislation  at 
Castlereagh  holding  centre 
for  the  past  sex  days. 

Yesterday  an  extradition 
warrant  was  sworn  at  Bow 
Street  magistrates  court  in 
London  and  carried  to  Bel- 
fast She  Is  expected  to  be 
flown  to  London  later  today 
after  spending  one  more  night 
in  Castlereagh. 

Ms  McAliskey  is  wanted  in 
Germany  on  charges  of  at- 
tempted murder  and  posses- 
sion of  explosives.  She  is 
accused  of  being  one  of  at 
least  five  members  of  an  IRA 
cell  which  carried  out  the 
mortar  attack  on  the  army's 
barracks  in  Osnabruck  in 
June. 

If  extradited  to  Germany 
she  will  be  the  first  person  to 
face  charges  in  connection 
with  the  Osnabruck  attack 
and  the  first  in  mainland 
Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
IRA  ceasefire  in  February. 


Rnisin  (right)  am|  HemaHette  MnAHskey  carrying  the  Coffin  of  the  INLA’S  PflMilniC  McGitnchfty  PHOTUQfWPHiCtaSfWROOWHi. 


Nobody  was  injured  in  the 
bombing  when  three  mortars 
fired  from  a van  fell  short  and 
foiled  to  explode. 

The  vehicle  used  to  launch 
the  attack  was  traced  back  to 
Ireland.  Police  have  also 
issued  an  arrest  warrant  for  a 
Scottish  man.  who  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  run  In  the  Irish 


World’s  jobless 
total  1 billion 


Seumas  Mlbie 
and  Sarah  Ryle 


WORLDWIDE  unem- 
ployment has  reached 
one  billion,  represent- 
ing crisis  levels  not  experi- 
enced since  the  depths  of  the 
1930s  depression,  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation 
reports  today. 

The  latest  figure  is  up  more 
than  a fifth  from  the  1994  esti- 
mate of  820  million,  and 
means  that  almost  one  in 
three  of  the  global  labour 
force  is  now  out  of  work  or 
underemployed. 

The  ILO  report  blames  the 
Industrialised  countries  for 
sacrificing  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment to  anti- Inflation  pol- 
icy and  feeding  the  swelling 
tide  of  Joblessness,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  “neither  politically 
nor  socially  sustainable’*. 

In  an  explosive  survey 
likely  to  alienate  the  ILO  fur- 
ther from  critical  Western 
governments  — including 
that  of  Britain  — the  Geneva- 
based  United  Nations  body 
also  argues  that  the  growing 
numbers  of  “working  poor" 
will  aggravate  economic  prob- 
lems and  social  unrest 
The  ILO  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional commitment  to  revers- 
ing the  escalating  trend  of 
mass  unemployment  and 
rejects  the  assumption  that 
jobless  growth  — when  an 
economy  expands,  but  jobs  are 
not  created  — is  inevitable. 

It  blames  lower  growth 
rates  in  industrialised 
countries  since  the  oil  crisis 
of  1973,  slow  adjustment  of 
wage  levels  to  declining 
worker  productivity  and 
widespread  casualisation  of 
labour  for  the  crisis. 

The  ilo  argues  that  unem- 
ployment is  the  most  impor- 
tant challenge  feeing  indus- 
trialised and  developing 
countries  equally. 


Michel  Hansenne,  ILO 
director  general,  says:  “It  is 
not  Just  heartless  but  perni- 
cious to  assume  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  unem- 
ployment, that  so-called  job- 
less growth  is  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  an 
Increasingly  competitive 
economy  or  that  current  rates 
of  unemployment  somehow 
constitute  a natural  and  inev- 
itable outcome  of  market 
forces." 

The  report’s  author,  Eddy 
Lee,  said  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
mote growth  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  a check  on 
inflationary  pressure  by  co- 
ordinating wage  rises  and 
providing  independent,  con- 
sensual economic  forecasts 
credible  to  financial  markets. 

Mr  Lee  also  urged  an  over- 
haul of  benefit  programmes 
and  pointed  to  the  system  in 
the  Czech  Republic  which  has 
benefited  from  starting  with  a 
clean  sheet  The  country  now 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
3 per  cent,  lower  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is 
also  praised  for  creating  Jobs 
In  an  expanding  but  low- 
inflation  economy. 

The  report  shows  at  least  34 
million  people  In  the  world’s 
richest  nations  which  belong 
to  the  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment are  jobless.  Unem- 
ployment rose  to  an  average 
11.3  per  cent  in  European 
Union  countries  last  year  — 
compared  with  2 per  cent  in 
the  1960s. 

Although  unemployment 
declined  slightly  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  European 
economies,  it  still  remains  In 
double  figures,  and  rose  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

It  also  rose  in  most  Latin 
American  countries  and  mass 
poverty  Is  endemic  in  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa.  Underemploy- 
ment exists  on  a massive 
scale  in  the  developing  world. 


Republic.  Michael  Dickson, 
aged  31,  is  a former  sapper 
with  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  RUC  said  yesterday: 
“The  German  authorities  are 
jn  touch  with  us  regarding 
their  inquiries  into  serious 
terrorist  crime  in  their  juris- 
diction. A female  is  In  custo- 
dy in  Northern  Ireland  and  an 


Top  US  cardinal 
preaches  new 
papal  line  on 
evolution 


extradition  warrant  has  been 
sworn  by  the  German  au- 
thorities in  London  today  In 
relation  to  the  matter." 

The  woman's  mother,  the 
former  Mid-Ulster  MP  Berna- 
dette McAliskey,  said  she 
could  make  no  immediate 
comment  from  her  Co  Tyrone 
home  when  first  contacted  be- 


cause her  house  was  being 
raided  by  police.  Later  she 
said:  “Neither  Roisin  nor  her 
lawyer  has  been  presented 
with  any  information  about 
the  existence  of  the  warrant  I 
don’t  know  what  the  position 
is  until  I know  the  warrant 
exists/1 

Mrs  McAliskey  added:  “I 


am  very  worried  about  my 
daughter,"  and  Insisted  site 
had  never  been  in  Germany. 

Bernadette  McAliskey  rep. 
resented  Mid-Ulster  between 
1969  and  1974,  winning  a by- 
election  while  still  a 22-year- 
old  student  and  retaining  the 
seat  at  the  following  general 
election. 

The  then  Labour  Home  Sec- 
retary, James  Callaghan, 
spoke  of  her  brilliance  but  his 
replacement,  Reginald  Mau- 
dlins, was  punched  by  her  in 
the  Commons. 

Bernadette  McAliskey  was 
sentenced  to  six  months' 
prison  for  incitement  to  riot 
and  obstruction  and  dis- 
orderly behaviour  for  her  ac- 
tivities in  Londonderry’s 
Bogside. 

In  1981  she  and  her  hus- 
band narrowly  escaped  death 
when  they  were  each  shot 
several  times  In  a loyalist  gun 
attack  on  her  home  at  Derry- 
laughan,  Co  Tyrone. 

Ih  1994  she  carried  the  cof- 
fin of  the  murdered  INLA 
leader  Dominic  McGlinchey 
and  gave  the  graveside  ora- 
tion in  which  she  called  him 
“the  finest  republican  of  them 
all".  Both  of  her  daughters, 
Roisin  and  Deirdre,  also  car- 
ried the  coffin. 

Both  daughters  followed 
their  mother  by  studying  at 
Queen’s.  Contemporaries  of 
Roisin  recall  her  as  passion- 
ately interested  in  the  Irish 
language. 

Roisin  appeared  to  demon- 
strate that  she  shares  her 
mother's  Jaundiced  views  on 
the  peace  process  last  year 
when,  at  a republican  public 
meeting  in  west  Belfast  she 
angrily  attacked  the  media 
from  the  floor. 

Mrs  McAliskey  is  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  ERA  cease- 
fire of  August  1994  meant  that 
"the  war  is  over  and  the  good 
guys  lost”. 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


ADAM  and  Eve  may  not 
have  been  human  bat 
some  lower  life  form,  the 
United  States'  most  senior 
Roman  Catholic,  Cardinal 
John  O’Connor  of  New 
York,  has  told  startled  wor- 
shippers at  St  Patrick's 
cathedral. 

In  the  first  formal  clarifi- 
cation of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine since  the  Pope’s  stun- 
ning statement  last  month 
that  “new  knowledge  leads 
ns  to  recognise  that  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  more 
thaw  just  a hypothesis''. 
Cardinal  O'Connor  stuck 
firmly  in  his  Sunday  ser- 
mon to  the  papal  line  that 
Creation  was  still  an  act  of 
divine  will. 

“It  is  possible  that  when 
the  two  persons  we  speak  of 
as  Adam  and  Eve  were  cre- 
ated, it  was  In  some  other 
form,  and  God  breathed  life 
into  them,  breathed  a soul 
into  them  — that’s  a scien- 
tific question,**  he  said. 

“Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
God  that  breathed  forth  life 
Into  the  Earth  ...  was  a 
lower  animal.” 

The  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  never  formally 
condemned  Charles  Dar- 
win’s theory- of  evolution. 
But  the  1950  encyclical  of 
Pope  Pins  XU,  Human!  Ge- 
neris, warned  that  it  was  a 
tool  deployed  by  atheists. 

Pope  John  Paul's  state- 
ment last  month  foreshad- 
owed the  cardinal’s  explicit 
acceptance  that  humanity 
may  have  emerged  from 
lower  life  forms. 

The  new  Catholic  stance 
comes  as  religious  conserva- 
tives, mainly  from  the  evan- 
gelical movement,  campaign 
for  divine  creation  to  be 
taught  in  US  schools. 


Down  goes  the 
cost  of  your  motor 
and  home  contents 
insurance  with  our 
no  claims  discount. 

Call  now  for  details. 
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Two  award- 
winning 
authorsJiave 
become 
enmeshed  in 
a cross- 
Channel  bust- 
up  over  . 
plagiarism. 
Matt 

Seaton,  Dan 
Glaister  and 
Alex  Duval 
Smith  report 
on  how  claims 
of  misogyny 
and  racism 
and  threats  of 
legal  action 
have  rocked 
the  French 
literary  world 


BEN  OKRL  37,  was  bora  In  ows,  at  the  age  of  17,  breakthrough  came  In  1991  between  nightmare  and 
Minna,  Nigeria,  and  spent  returning  to  England  two  when  he  was  awarded  the  reality.  His  most  recent 
part  of  his  childhood  in  years  later  to  study  com-  Booker  Prize  for  his  novel  novel.  Dangerous  love,  was 
London.  He  wrote  his  first  parathre  literature  at  the  The  Famished  Road,  his  vi-  published  earlier  this  year, 
novel.  Flowers  and  Shad-  University  of  Essex. . His  ston  of  an  Africa  slipping  photograph:  davo  sujtoe 


CALIXTHE  Beyala  was  I last  month  won  the  Grand 


born  In  Cameroon  and 
moved  to  France  at  17.  An 


Prix  da  Roman  de  1’ Acade- 
mic Francaise  for  Les  H on- 


activist  for  women’s  rights  nears  Perdus  (Lost  Hon- 
In  Africa,  the  35-year-old  oars),  her  seventh  novel.  In 


May.  a court  found  her 
guilt)'  of  “partial  counter- 
feiting” of  US  author  How- 
ard Butcn  In  her  novel  Le 
Petit  Prince  de  Belleville. 


Famished  Road  feeds  French  book  fever 

NOT ' even  the  Mr  Okri,  however,  | On  Sunday,  Mr  AssouBne  i her  counter-attack  yester- 1 
publicity-hungry  retorted:  “T  don't  buy  that  went  on  television  to  de-  day,  claimtng:  “They're  try- 
Booker  Prize  Ifs  not  part  of  the  literary  nounce  the  prize-winning  lug  to  destroy  me.” 
could  have  come  tradition  ..  - X want  people  book.  Ms  Beyala,  res-  Mr  Okri  dismissed  the 
np  with  the  scan-  to  readme,  but  I don’t  want  ponded,  accusing  him  of  mi-  charge  of  racism.  “It’s 


NOT ' even  the 
pu  blicity-hungry 
Booker  Prize 
could  have  come 
up  with  the  scan- 
dal that  rocked  the  French 
literary  world  yesterday. 
CaHxthe  Beyala,  winner  of 
one  of  the  country's  most 
prestigious  prizes,  was 
accused  by  a leading  literary 
critic  of  piagiurfring  Ben 
Okrl’s  1991  Booker  winner. 
The  Famished  Road. 

The  evidence:  seven  pas- 
sages, read  out  on  prime- 
time  television,  and  the  use. 
of  the  word  “testicles”  by 
one  author,  -and  “genitals**.  ' 
By  "the'  btfier.  The1  allega- 
tions led%>  threats  ' of  lfeg^l- 
action  and  charges;  of 
misogyny  and  racism. 

Ms  Beyala  denied  plagia- 
rism yesterday,  saying:  "T’ 
know  Ben  Okri  well.  We 
lived  is  the  same  world  and 
come  from  the  same  poor 
background.”  She  claimed 
such  borrowings  were  com- 
mon in  African  literature 
and  threatened  to  sue  the 
man  who  had  denounced 
her. 


Mr  Okri,  however, 
retorted:  “I  don't  buy  that 
It’s  not  part  of  the  literary 
tradition....  X want  people 
to  read  me#  but  I don’t  want 
people  to  steal  - from  my 
work.”  The  Nigerian-born 
writer  said  staff  at  his 
French  publisher,  JnHiard, 
were  scanning  the  two  texts. 
“If  there  ka  case,  then  it's  a I 
matter  fin*  the  courts.’* 
j"  Ms  Beyala,  a Franco- 
Gameroonian  writer  who 
has  won  two  other  major 
prizes,  won  the  Academic 
Francaise's  FF 100, 000 
(£11,680)  Grand  Pzlx  At 

koman  last  mbnfhforher 
^eighth  novel,  Les  Httnneftrs 
Perdus  (Lost  Honour's). 
Critics  had  praised  it.as'^a 
new  beginning  for  Afrleap 
Hferatore”. 

* - But  Pierre  AsaonHwe,  edi- 
tor of  the  literary  magazine, 
like,  and  a man  wftfra  repo- 
totij^for-^otting'pla^a- 
rlsm,  bad  other  Ideas.  In 
May,  Ms  Beyala  had  been 
successfOlly  sued  of  “par- 
tially counterfeiting” a 
novel'  by  the  US  author, 
Howard  Botem. 


On  Sunday,  Mr  Assonhne 
went  on  television  to  de- 
nounce . the  prize-winning 
book.  Ms  Beyala,  res- 
ponded. accusing  him  of  mt 
sogyny  and  racism. 

Yesterday  he  said:  “The 
Academic  Francaise  should 
have  been  more  carefhl  in 
the  light  of  Belaya’s  earlier 
conviction.  They  voted  for  ; 
her  as  one  but  1 tbtwir  they 
are  going  to  regret  it.” 

- The-  prize  Jury  received 
advice  from  several  quar- 
ters that  they  should  be  dr- 
czuaspeet,  bat  appeared  to 
have  satisfied . themselves 
Beyala ’s.  wori-was 

• ; .-The  academic  has.  made 
no-  official  comment;  but 
there  - is  no  doubt  that  it 
comes  as  a severe  blow  to 
ah  institution  - which 
regards  itself  as  the  guards 
iap  of  the  French  language. 

: Mr  Otadsait  ’Tftheaca. 
demfadans  were  really  aware 
of what  was-  going  cm  in  the 
world  of  literature,  they 
would  not  - have  stumbled 
tato  fids  embarrassment” ' ' 

But  Ms  Beyala  continued 


i her  counter-attack  yester- 
day, claiming:  “They're  try- 
ing to  destroy  me.” 

Mr  Okri  dismissed  the 
charge  of  racism.  “It’s 
nothing  to  do  with  race. 
The  French  have  honoured 
black  writers  In  the  past 
IPs  a simple  case;  if  it’s 
proven,  on  textual  grounds, 
then  I suppose  she’ll  have 
to  run  the  legal  gauntlet, 
deliver  an  apology  and 
delete  those  passages.” 

The  Academic  Fran  false 
is  not  the  first  prize- win- 
ning body  to  reward  an  al- 
leged case  of  plagiarism. 
Last  year  Australia's  T»es- 
tigious  Miles  Franklin 
Award  for  Literature  was 
won . by  Helen  Demid  enko 
for  her  tale  of  her  experi- 
ences as  a Ukranian  Jew. 
However  her  hook,  The 
Hand  That  Signed  The 
Paper,  bore  striking  simi- 
larities to  passages  pub- 
lished by  the  Australian 
author,  Thomas  Keneally. 

Ms  Demldenko  was 
revealed  to  be  Helen  Dar- 
vlHe.  from  Scunthorpe.. She 
promptly  went  to  ground. 


Cribbing  or 
coincidence? 


1 Calixthe  Beyala,  Les 
Honneurs  Perdus: 

“His  wife  was  not 
listening.  She  grabbed 
him  by  his  pants  and 
dragged  him  along.  He 
attempted  to  free  himself 
from  this  iron  grip  which, 
apart  from  his  pants, 
squeezed  his  testicles. 

“After  a thousand 
Attempts  to  free  hiinseif 
manually  from  the  grip  of 
the  fat  woman,  the  doctor- 
pharmacist  became  filled 
with  rage  and  began  to 
proffer  insults  which  no 
one  understood: 
“Ignoramus!  Cretin! 
Microbe  of  a coefficient  of 
three!’’ Then  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  he  hit 
Ms  wife. 

“A  few  men  hurried  to 


Calixthe  Beyala 

Les  lioruaeui's 
perdus 

ww 

Alhin  Mirhri 


the  rescue  but  the  fat 
woman  was  faster  than 
they. 

“She  grabbed  the 
pharmacist  by  the  crotch. 
He  screamed  and  without 
giving  him  time  to  react, 
she  lifted  him  on  to  her 
shoulders  and  send  him 
flying  into  the 
dust” 


Lit,  K < S 


Ben  Okri,  The  Famished 
Road: 

‘The  woman  stopped 
listening.  When  we  went 
past  the  crowd  we  saw 
that  she  was  dragging  him 
about  yanking  him 
around  by  the  pants.  He 
kept  trying  to  free  himself 
from  her  masterful  grip.on 
his  trousers,  a grip  which 


encompassed  his  private 
parts.  He  tried  to  prise  her 
fingers  apart  and  when 
that  failed  he  took  to 
hitting  her  hands, 
screaming  insults  at 
everyone. 

‘Then,  suddenly,  to  our 
astonishment,  the  woman 
lifted  him  up  by  the  pants 
and  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  The  crowd  yelled. 
The  man  flailed,  got  up, 
shouted  and  huffed.  Then 
he  pounced  on  her, 
lashing  at  her  face.  Dad 
started  towards  him.  but 
his  rescue  attempt  was 
cut  short  The  znadame 
grabbed  the  bad  loser's 
crotch  and  he  screamed  so 
loud  that  the  crowd  fell 
silent 

“Then,  with  a practised 
grunt  she  lifted  him  on 
her  shoulders,  turned  him 
round  once,  showing  his 
mightiness  to  the  sky,  and 
dumped  him  savagely  on 
the  hard  earth.” 


OJ  changes  his  story  over  key  element  of  alibi 


Grocers  plan  airlift  over  blockade 
as  drivers  face  tear  gas  threat 


Christopher  Reed 
Los  Angelas- 

OJ  SIMPSON  laced  ques- 
tions yesterday  about 
why  he  changed  his 
story  over  his  alibi  on  the  night 
his  ex-  wife  was  murdered. 

During  the  original  trial 
last  year,  in  which  be  was  ac- 
quitted of  stabbing  to  death 
Nicole  Brown  Simpson,  35, 
and  her  friend  Ronald  Gold- 
man, 25.  he  had  explained 
that  be  cut  bis  finger  rum- 
maging for  a cell  phone  In  his 
Ford  Bronco  Just  before  going 
to  the  airport 


- But  during  his  second  day 
of  giving  evidence  in.tbe  civil 
suit  against  him;  Daniel 
Petroodli,  counsel  for  the 
Gnidrmm  ■ family  brandished 
telephone  records  and  in- 
sisted that  Mr  Simpson  had 
called  his  former  girlfriend, 

. model  Paul  Barbierl,  at 
10.03pm  on  the  night  of  the 
murders,  from  his  ceU  phone 
while  standing  outside  the  1 
Bronco. 

Mr  Simpson  Initially  told 
police  that  he  called  from  the 
vehicle,  which  he  also  denied 
using  that  ' night  The  two 
were  killed  some  time  be- 
tween io  and  11  that  Sunday 


night  in  June  1994,  at 
Nicole’s  house,  a five-minute 
drive  from  the  Simpson  man- 
sion. He  now  claims  he 
removed  the  phone  from  the 
vehicle  and  called  from  Ms 
garden. 

Mr  Petrocefli  asked:  “So 
your  story  now  is  that  you 
didn't  make  this  from  the 
Bronco?  You’re  now  saying 
you  took  it  out  of  the  Bronco 
hours  before?”  Mr  -Simpson 
replied:  “Correct.'* 

Mr  Petrocelli:  “You  don't 
want  it  to  be  there  fin  the 
Bronco].  If  ifs  there  at  n, 
then  ifs  there  at  10.  And  if  ifs 
there  at  10  it  ruins  your  alibi 


because  you're  in  the  Bronco 
and  not  at  home  [as  he 
insists].’* 

Mr  Simpson,  who  kept  his 
temper  during  Mr  PetroceHi’s 
intense  questioning,  replied: 
“Thafs  not  true.” 

Earlier  Mr  Simpson  denied 
receiving  a telephone  mes- 
sage from  Ms  Barbieri  end- 
ing their  relationship.  The 
families  of  Nicole  and  Ronald  ; 
Goldman  argue  that  be  was 
upset  and  enraged  by  being 
dumped  by  Ms  Barbieri, 
which  he  Mamed  on  Nicole. 
He  went  round  to  his  ex-wife’s  I 
house  in  a highly  emotional  | 
state,  killed  her,  and  then  i 


Goldman,  who  came  upon  the 
scene  by  accident. 

If  Ms  Barbieri  did  Indeed 
end  the  affair  that  night,  it 
makes  a mockery  of  the  con- 
stant use  of  her  name  during  ] 
the  criminal  trial.  ! 

It  was  suggested  then,  as  a | 
defence  against  Mr  Simp- 
son’s alleged  resentment 
against  Nicole,  that  Ms  Bar- 
bieri maintained  a loving 
relationship  with  him,  and 
was  loyally  waiting  fin:  his 
name  to  be  cleared.  Mr  Simp- 
son acknowledged  that  the 
two  had  broken  up  only  after 
the  acquittal  when  he  visited 
her  home  in  Florida. 


He  also  contradicted  an- 
other witness  in  both  trials, 
limousine  driver  Allen  Park. 
Mr  Park  had  told  of  con- 
stantly ringing  the  doorbell 
outside  an  apparently  empty 
house  after  arriving  to  take 
Mr  Simpson  to  the  airport  for 
a late  flight  to  Chicago. 

Mr  Park  testified  that  Mr 
Simpson  had  explained  the 
dark  house  and  his  Inatten- 
tion to  the  bell  by  saying  he 
was  sleeping.  Now  he  denied 
making  that  remark  and  said 
he  had  been  in  the  shower 
between  10.35  and  10.40  when 
he  thought  he  heard  the  inter- 
com ring. 


continued  from  page  1 
Association  said  many  small 
businesses  faced  a catastro- 
phe, which  could  cost  them 
millions  of  pounds  if  the  dis- 
pute was  prolonged.  It  feared 
they  would  face  a hitter  fight 
for  compensation. 

The  European  Transport 
Commissioner,  Neil  Kinnock. 
admitted  there  was  little  he  i 
could  do  under  European 
Union  law  to  intervene  in  a 1 
national  strike.  But  he  was  in  i 
touch  with  the  French  au- 
thorities. He  pointed  out  that 
the  EU  was  reviewing 
whether  to  strengthen  its 
rules  to  ensure  that  drivers 


did  not  exceed  driving  limits. 

Yesterday's  trouble  began 
when  20  British  drivers 
stranded  in  Calais  said  they 
would  not  move  until  the 
French  lifted  their  action. 
They  backed  down  to  allow 
traffic  through  when  the 
French  police  arrived  after 
several  tense  minutes. 

One  driver  said:  ‘The  port  of 
Calais  is  closed.  Why  should 
we  be  stranded  and  tourists 
allowed  to  get  through?  Why 
should  the  French  strand  us 
and  not  everyone  else?" 

French  drivers  are  pressing 
for  higher  pay  and  the  right 
to  retire  at  55. 
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‘Aban 
should 
be  a last 
not  a 
first 
resort. 

No  person 
in  theology 
who  has 
seen  the 
film  said 
it  was 

blasphemy. 
People 
should  be 
able  to 
makeup 
their  own 
minds’ 

Nigel  Wingrove 


- i i ■^——1 


CteiLongrigg' 


COLIN.  Stags,  who 
was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  - Rachel 
Nickell-on,  Wimble- 
don  Common  In  - 1982,  would 
welcomes  civil  court  'action. 

against  nawp 

In  an  interview  tonight  on 
TTVs  Cook  Report,  he  says;  “I 
would  welcome  a civil  case.  If 
the  Nickan  family  was  con- 
vinced I.wasinnocent  that 
would  make  me  more  at  ease 
with  my  life. 

■ “I  have  plenty,  of  sympathy 
for  them.  1 would  like  to  meet 
the  family  and  look  them 
straight  in  the  eye  and  tell 
them  plainly  Fm  not  guilty  of 
this  minder.-  I did  not  take 
their  daughter’s  life." 

For  the  programme,  Mr 
Stagg:  aged  33,  underwent  a 
lie  detector  test  and  res- 
ponded to  60  questions  he  had 
refused  to  answer  when  cross- 
examined  by  police  investi- 
gating the  murder.  After  two 
days  of  questioning,  poly- 
graph expert  Jeremy  Barrett 
concluded  he  was  not  guilty. 

Mr  Stagg’s  wife  Diane,  aged 
28,  said  that  since  the  acquit- 
tal they  have  been  targeted  by 
vigilantes  and  subjected  to 
verbal  and  physical  attacks. 
“Since  Colin  was  cleared,  we 
have  became  virtual  prison- 
ers in  our  home,"  she  said. 

. Mr  Stagg  agreed  to  undergo 


hypnosis,  and  take  a “truth 
drug’'.  But  after  five,  hours, 

leading  hypnotist  Derek  Crus- 
seU  concluded  he -bad  “no  in- 
tention of  allowing  himself  to 
be  hypnotised".  He  said: 
•Hypnosis  is  a co-operative 
thing.. He  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be'- hypnotised.  After- 
wards he  told  me  he  didn't  be- 
lieve he  could  be  hypnotised: 
he  said  hypnosis  was  only.for 
“weak-willed  people'.  He  said 

Tve  got  a very  strong  mind’." 

Mr  CrusseQ  said  he  was  as- 
tonished by  Mr  Stagg’s  clini- 
cal,, analytical  manner.  He  ap- 
peared, calm  and  in  control. 
He  was  not  willing  to  let 
THrnsalf  go  out  of  conlroL  Per- 
haps that's  why  he  didn't 
want  to  take  the  truth  drug.” 

Mr  Stagg  said  he  would  not 
take  the  truth  drug  due  to 
health  concerns.  A heavy 
drinker  and  smoker,  he  said: 
“I  was  dead  against  it  because 
of  the  very  feet  of  having 
chemicals  in  my  body." 

The  interviewer.  Roger 
Cook,  asked  Mr  Stagg  about 
similarities  between  his  vio- 
lent sexual  fantasies,  as  de- 
scribed In  letters  to  an  under- 
cover policewoman,  and  the 
murder.  Mr  Stagg  replied  that 
the  murder  was  carried  out 
by  another  man  with  “identi- 
cal fantasies”. 

The  case  against  him  col- 
lapsed when  the  court  refused 
to  hear  police  evidence  based 
on  the  aeries  ofletters. 


Director  Nigel  Wingrove.  who  has  been  fighting  for  seven  years  to  have  the  ban  lifted,  said  he  would  not  take  the  case  further  photcxbwh;  emvk>  mansell 


Euro-court  backs  film  ban  ISZT 

shaped  women 


Dai  dahter  and  Clare  Dyer 


THE  law  of  blas- 
phemy, which  can 
be  traced  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages, 
was  ruled  to  apply 
to  contemporary  Britain  yes- 
terday when  the  European 
Court  found  that  British  film 
censors  had  not  breached  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  when  it  in- 
voked the  law  to  ban  Visions 
of  Ecstasy,  an  18-minute  film 
about  a nun’s  erotic  visions  of 
Christ  on  the  cross. 

The  video,  which  depicts 
the  16th  century  Carmelite 


nun,  St  Teresa  of  Avila,  em- 
bracing Christ  on  the  cross, 
was  refused  a certificate 
seven  years  ago  by  the  British 
Board  of  Film  Classification. 

The  director,  Nigel  Win- 
grove,  appealed,  arguing  that 
the  ten  not  only  interfered 
with  his  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  but  was  also  discrimi- 
natory, because  it  did  not 
cover  the  many  other  reli- 
gions practised  in  the  UK. 

The  last  publicly  funded 
prosecution  for  blasphemy 
was  in  1922.  The  most  recent 
prosecution  was  brought  by 
the  morality  campaigner 
Mary  Whitehouse  against 
Gay  Times  magazine  in  1976. 


Mr  Wingrove,  represented 
by  Geoffrey  Robertson  QC. 
received  the  support  of  the 
European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  but  its  sup- 
port was  overturned  yester- 
day by  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  in  Strasbourg. 

The  decision,  by  seven 
votes  to  two,  upholds  the 
rights  of  national  authorities 
to  protect  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities of  their  citizens,  not- 
withstanding the  conven- 
tion’s guarantee  of  freedom  of 
expression. 

Mr  Wingrove  said:  “Censor- 
ship should  be  a last,  not  a 
first,  resort  No  theological 
person  who  has  seen  the  film 


has  said  it  was  blasphemous. 
The  worst  comment  was  from 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
said  some  people  might  find  it 
offensive." 

If  Mr  Wingrove  had  won, 
the  Government  would  have 
had  to  change  the  law. 

Tim  Sackville,  junior  Home 
Office  minister,  said:  *Tt  vindi- 
cates the  BBFCs  decision  to 
refose  to  issue  a certificate  for 
a video  which  would  break  the 
criminal  law  and  offend  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  decision 
sends  a rinar  message  to  the 
producers  and  distributors  of 
such  material  and  shows  that 
this  country's  strict  classifica- 
tion system  — among  the 


toughest  in  Europe  — Is  an 
effective  safeguard  for.  the  pub- 
lic from  this  kind  of  video.” 

Mr  Wingrove  said  he  would 
not  take  the  case  farther.  '1 
happened  to  submit  the  film 
[to  tiie  board]  at  the  same 
Hpip  as  Scorsese’s  Last  Temp- 
tation of  Christ  and  Madon- 
na's Like  a Virgin  video.  I 
was  an  easy  target  I had  no 
idea  that  seven  years  later  I 
would  he  reacting  to  a judg- 
ment of  the  European  Court’’ 

Be  said  he  had  sold  video 
rights  to  the  film  to  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  US.  “Britain 
now  has  the  heaviest  censor- 
ship In  the  western  world.  I 
don’t  fhinir  that’s  anything 


for  the  Government  to  be 
proud  about  People  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  make  their 1 
minds  up  for  themselves.” 

The  court  accepted  that 
“respect  for  the  religious  feel- 1 
ings  of  believers  can  move  a 
state  legitimately  to  restrict 
the  publication  of  provocative 
portrayals  of  objects  of  reli- ; 
gious  veneration’'. 

The  application  of  toe  law 
in  Mr  Wingrave’s  case  was 
"intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  not  to  be  in- 
sulted in  their  religious  feel- 
ings”. The  fact  that  the  law  ( 
extended  only  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  did  not  make  the 
aim  ofthe  ban  less  legitimate. 


ChrtsMhllt 

Correspondent 


Opinion 


Imaginative 
work  unlikely 
to  be  barred 
elsewhere 


Derek  Malcolm 


NIGEL  Wingrove’s  Visions 
of  Ecstasy  is  a film  about 
the  shading  of  religious  Into 
sexual  ecstasy  which  might 
well  get  a prize  if  shown  at  a 
short  film  festival.  It  might 
also  cause  controversy.  But  it 
is  unlikely  to  be  banned  any- 
where in  Europe  but  Britain. 

it  purports  to  be  about  the 
state  of  mind  of  St  Teresa  of 
Avila  as  a troubled  young  nov- 
ice. It  has  two  other  charac- 
ters: the  Psyche  of  St  Teresa 
and  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

St  Teresa,  having  pierced 
her  band  and  licked  the  blood, 
writhes  on  the  ground  before 
being  seen  tied  by  tbe  hands 
with  a rope  from  the  ceiling 
and  fondled  by  the  Psyche. 

At  the  same  time  she  be- 
strides Christ  in  her  imagina- 
tion, ly  mg  on  a grounded 
cross.  She  kisses  him,  being 
kissed  in  return.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  blasphe- 


Opinion 


None  of  this  is 
visionary  or 
ecstatic  — just 
plain  daft 


A scene  from  Nigel  Win  grove's  film  In  which  St  Teresa  of 
Avila  imagines  embracing  Christ  on  the  Cross 


mous  to  some  and  porno- 
graphic toothers. 

But  Wingrove — aided  by 
excellent  camerawork  from 
Ricardo  Coll — is  less  explicit 
than  any  pomograpber  might 
wish  and  certainly  less  so 
than  most  soft  pom  videos 
that  have  received  certificates 
from  the  British  Board  of  Film 
Classification. 

His  purpose  is  dear:  to 
make  an  imaginative  short 
film  which  reflects  physically 
the  struggle  in  the  young 
nun’s  mind. 

On  this  level  the  film  works 
well,  borrowing  techniques 
from  classical  masters  tike 
Carl  Dreyer  in  The  Passion  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  creating  a 
formidably  tense  atmosphere 


of  repression  and  longing.  If 
this  film  is  to  be  refased  a cer- 
tificate, it  is  lucky  for  Ken 
Russell  that  The  Devils  is  not 
seeking  one  at  present,  and  for 
Polish  director  Walerian 
Borowczyk,  whose  Immoral 
Tales  and  Behind  Convent 
Walls  might  now  be  refased 
one.  All  three  films  were 
slightly  cut  but  allowed  com- 
mercial openings  here. 

Visions  of  Ecstacy,  which 
carries  the  same  themes  to  a 
conclusion,  is  unlucky  to  be 
made  at  a more  fearful  and 
possibly  hypocritical  time,  as 
evinced  by  tbe  fuss  over  David 
Cronenberg's  Crash. 

Derek  Malcolm  is  the 
Guardian  'sfilm  critic 


ABoe  Thomas  EOIs 


IT'S  a distastefoL  offensive 
I film — after  alL  “At  the 
name  of  Jesus,  every  knee 
shall  bow,”  runs  the  hymn, 
rm  glad  we  have  blasphemy 
laws  and  rm  glad  they  were 
shown  to  have  some  teeth 
yesterday  but  they  picked 
the  wrong  film  to  make  a 
fuss  about;  it  gives  the  film  a 
significance  of  which  It  Is 
entirely  unworthy. 

It’s  a completely  daft  film; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  about 
St  Teresa  of  Avila  but  it 
isn’t.  It’s  about  a girl  in  a lot 
of  make-up  and  not  a lot  of 
clothes  (certainly  not  a 
Carmelite  habit — in  both 
senses  ofthe  word)  sticking 
nsiiq  in  her  hands  and 
hanging  on  a hook  being 
fondled  by  another  girL  A 
lot  of  flesh  and  a lot  of  blood 
bat  not  a modicum  of  sense 
or  purpose.  Wearing  tittle 
but  a silly  expression,  she 


straddles  a crucifix  and  at 
some  point  she  knocks  over 
a chalice  and  licks  np  the 
contents.  One  cannot 
imagine  why.  None  of  all 
this  is  either  visionary  or 
ecstatic —fast  plain  daft 

Before  I saw  this  film,  I 
was  ready  to  rush  to  the 
defence  of  St  Teresa  of 
Avila,  but  it's  just  silly  sado- 
masochism and  so  inept,  it 
should  just  be  ignored.  It 
makes  out  St  Teresa  was  an 
hysterical  lesbian  nitwit — 
rm  not  angry,  I*m  just 
irritated. 

St  Teresa,  a woman  of 
superb  common  sense  and 
wit,  would  probably  have 
considered  it  beneath  her 
notice. 

Once  when  a man  praised 
the  beauty  of  her  feet,  she 
laughed  and  told  him  to 
take  a good  look  for  he 
would  never  see  them 
again.  Nor  was  she 
sentimental,  certainly  not 
about  women.  “Experience 
has  taught  me  what  a house 
full  of  women  is  like.  God 
preserve  us  from  such  a 
state,”  she  said. 

Of  course  I find  this  kind 
of  material  offensive;  it’s 
cheap,  but  what  can  I do?  It 
should  never  have  been 
made. 

Alice  Thomas  Ellis  is  a 
Catholic  commentator  and 
novelist 


Mackay  takes  Britain’s  case  to  Europe 


Ministers  want  more  weight  given  to  UK 
(aw  and  court  rulings  by  judges  in 
Strasbourg.  Clare  Dyer  reports 


^■iHE  Lord  Chancellor. 

■ Lord  Mackay,  met 

■ judges  and  officials  at 
the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg 
yesterday  to  an  attempt  to 
persuade  them  to  give  more 
weight  to  British  law  and 
court  rulings. 

The  move  follows  a series  of 
cases  in  which  Britain  has 
been  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 

Ministers  feel  judges  have 
not  given  due  weight  to  Brit- 
ain's laws  and  traditions  in 
interpreting  the  convention, 
and  are  trying  to  persuade 
other  members  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  to  support  them. 

Lord  Mackay  Insisted  that 
judges  and  representatives  of 
other  states  were  receptive  to 
his  message,  but  officials  said 
Britain  was  out  on  a limb  in 
seeking  to  change  the  work- 
ings of  tbe  court. 

Under  Protocol  11  to  the 
convention  the  two  tier,  part 
time  court  will  cease  to  exist 


and  be  replaced  by  a single 
tier,  full  time  court  once  all 
member  states  ratify’  the  pro- 
tocoL  Britain  is  seizing  the 
opportunity  in  the  run-up  to 
the  change  to  try  to  shape  a 
court  more  to  its  liking. 

John  Wadham,  director  of 
the  human  rights  group  Lib- 
erty, said  there  would  be  a 
constitutional  crisis  If  Lord 


Britain  is  trying  to 
shape  a court 
more  to  its  liking 


Mackay  sought  to  persuade 
British  judges  to  find  ways  of 
reducing  the  number  of  rul- 
ings against  the  Government 
Lord  Mackay  denied  he  was 
seeking  to  influence  the  Stras- 
bourg judges  and  insisted  he 
was  merely  trying  to  secure 
the  test  possible  procedures 
for  the  new  court 
Ministers  were  enraged  in 


September  1995  and  came 
close  to  pulling  out  after  the 
Strasbourg  court  dealt  Brit- 
ain a humiliating  defeat  over 
the  deaths  of  three  IRA  mem- 
bers on  Gibraltar.  It  ruled  by 
10  votes  to  nine  that  the  SAS 
shootings  breached  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  and  ordered  Britain  to. 
pay  their  relatives’  legal  costs 
of  nearly  £40,000. 

Ten  days  ago  the  Home 
Office  was  forced  to  free  the 
Sikh  activist  Karamjlt  Singh 
Cbahal.  accused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  involvement  in 
terrorist  activities,  after  tbe 
court  ruled  that  his  deporta- 
tion would  put  him  at  risk  of 

torture  in  India. 

After  the  Gibraltar  ruling 
ministers  considered  opting 
out  or  refusing  to  renew  the 
right  of  individual  petition — 
which  allows  individuals  to 
take  cases  against  govern- 
ments to  Strasbourg  — but 
they  decided  to  fight  from 
within. 

{fence  Lord  Mackay’s  visit 
to  Strasbourg  this  week.  The 
reform  package  the  Govern- 
ment is  touting  indudes  in- 
formal vetting  of  judges  be- 
fore appointment 

Each  of  the  40  Council  of 
Europe  states  nominates  one 


judge.  In  the  past  the  names 
have  been  approved  on  the 
nod,  but  Britain  wants  each 
state  to  circulate  them  to  tbe 
others  beforehand  and  to  take 
account  of  fellow  members' 
views. 

Britain  is  also  trying  to  win 
changes  to  the  way  the  judges 
make  their  decisions.  It  wants 
them  to  take  more  notice  of 
domestic  laws  and  traditions 
when  deciding  whether  a 
state  breached  the  conven- 
tion. A memo  to  member 
states  last  spring  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  citing  concern  about 


‘UK  out  on  a limb 
in  trying  to  change 
workings  of  court’ 


“some  recent  judgments  of 
the  court",  says  Britain 
“would  like  to  see  certain 
changes  to  promote  fairness 
and  to  ensure  that  the  Stras- 
bourg institutions  take  all  fac- 
tors into  account”. 

Government  concern  fo- 
cuses mainly  on  what  Euro- 
law jargon  calls  the  “margin 
of  appreciation”  — the  extent 


to  which  states,  in  the  light  of 
different  watinnai  traditions, 
should  be  left  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  economic, 
moral  and  social  issues. 

Rolv  Ryssdal,.  80-year-old 
president  ofthe  court,  said  in 
a speech  last  year:  “One  form 
of  expression  — for  example 
pornography  — may  be  per- 
mitted in  one  country  yet  for- 
bidden in  another,  without 
there  necessarily  being  a vio- 
lation of  the  convention.” 
This  served  to  recognise  tbe 
right  of  free  societies,  within 
limits,  to  choose  for  them- 
selves the  human  rights  poli- 
cies that  best  suited  them. 

The  obvious  way  of  ensur- 
ing respect  for  Britain’s  prac- 
tices, laws  and  traditions 
would  be  to  have  human 
rights  cases  heard  by  British 
Judges  in  British  courts  — by 
incorporating  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
into  domestic  law. 

Successive  governments 
have  refased  to  do  so,  and 
Britain  has  been  dragged  be- 
fore the  Strasbourg  court 
more  often  than  any  other 
state  apart  from  Italy  and 
Turkey.  It  has  lost  42  ofthe  81 
cases  brought  against  it 

Labour  has  pledged  to  in- 
corporate the  convention. 


A detail  from  Bernini’s 

The  Ecstasy  of  St  Teresa 


WOMEN  with  fai  bot- 
toms and  thighs 
should  revel  in  .their 
shape  rather'  than  fight 
against  it  — they  are  less 
likely  to  suffer  heart  riiswasg 
and  other  illnesses, 
researchers  said  yesterday. 

The  doctors,  who  are  study- 
ing the  role  of  genes  in  the 
development  of  adult  illness, 

are  confirming  that  the  tradi- 
tional pear  shaped  British 
woman  — . with  more  weight 
in  the  thighs  and  bottom  than, 
the  stomach—  is  Irm  likely  to 
be  a candidate  for  diabetes, 
high  blood  pressure  and  heart 
disease  than  apple-shaped 
women,  who  carry  most  of 
their  fat  around  their 
stomachs. 

Researchers  from  the  twin 
study  unit,  at  St  -Thomas’s 
hospital,  London,  have  been 
looking  at  the  illnesses  suf- 
fered by  both  identifical  and 
non-identical  twins  to  try  to 
separate  the  roles  played  by 
genes  and  environment 
Part  of  the  work  of  the  unit 
has  been  to  look  at  the  effects 
of  diet  exercise  and  genes  in 
the  distribution  of  body  fat  In 
360  female  twins. 

Kathy  Samaras,  an  expert 
in  risk  factors  for  obesity  and 


diabetes,  said  the  total 
amount  of  fat  and  the  areas 
where  it  was  distributed 
was60  per  cent  dictated  by 
genetic-  factors  over  which 
people  had  no  control 

“Fat  around  the  tummy  is  a 
risk  factor  for  high  blood 
pressure,  diabetes  and  heart 
disease  — but  fat  around  the 
bottom  and  thighs  protects 
against  these  diseases,"  Dr 
Samaras  said. 

She  explained  that  stomach 
fat  was  of  a different  composi- 
tion and  was  released  more 
quickly  into  the  bloodstream, 
causing  a rise  in  blood  fats. 

The. fat  on. the  thighs  and 
.bottom  was  stable  and  was 
not  constantly  released  Into 
the  bloodstream.  Fat  in  the 
thighs  and  bottom  was  neces- 
sary for  women  because  it 
provided  a supply  of  fat  to 
make  breast  milk.  “Women 
should  not  try  to  lose  this  fat, 
ft  appears  to  be  protective." 

Tim  Spector,  head  of  tbe 
twin  unit,  said  the  findings 
did  not  mean  people  should 
become  fatalistic  about  body 
shape  and  weight,  and  there- 
fore give  up  trying  to  eat 
heathfly  and  take  more  exer- 
cise. However,  the  genetic 
cards  were  stacked  more 
heavily  against  some  people, 
who  would  have  to  try  harder 
than  others  to  maintain  a 
healthy  weight. 
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Police 

inquiry 
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claims 

at  top 

private 

school 


BRITAIN  5 


Geoffrey  (abbs 


ONE  of  Britain's  oldest 
and  most  respected  in- 
dependent schools  was 
rocked  yesterday  by  the 
second  whiff  of  sexual  scan- 
dal In  recent  months  after  it 
emerged  that  the  police  and 
social  services  were  conduct- 
ing a child  protection  inquiry 
.into  complaints  about  mem- 
bers of  staff 

The  investigation,  which 
has  been  under  way  for  the 
past  two  months,  is  looking 
into  allegations  of  bullying 
and  improper  sexual  remarks 
by  two  teachers  at  the  800- 
year-old  Wells  Cathedral 
School  in  Somerset. 

The  complaints  are  said  to 
have  been  made  by  parents  of 
teenage  girl  pupils  at  the  800- 
pupil  coeducational  school. 

A number  of  parents  and 
former  pupils  have  been  in- 
terviewed. But  the  inquiry, 
which  is  looking  at  com- 


Wells  Cathedral  School  in  Somerset  where  police  and  social  services  are  conducting  a Joint  child  protection  inquiry 


plaints  going  back  over  the 
last  year  and  a half;  has  not  so 
far  uncovered  any  criminal 
action. 

Sources  confirmed  the.  In- 
vestigation was  looking. into 
inappropriate  behaviour 
rather  than  physical  abuse. 
News  of  the  inquiry  comes 
barely  a month  alter  the 
school's  head  of  religious 
studies  resigned  after  being 


formally  cautioned  in  connec- 
tion with  nuisance  telephone 
raTis  to  a music  teacher. 

The  school,  dose  to  the  14th 
century  cathedral,  provides 
places  for  children  from  four 
to  18,  charging  about  £1,800  a 
inm  jjr  day  pupils.  It 
been  coeducational  for  the 
past  25  years.-. 

About  half  the  pupils  are 
girls.  The  school  provides 


BA ‘fall  guy’ 
in  Virgin 
airline  war 
sues  author 


Maggie  O'Kane 


A FORMER  public  rela- 
tions consultant  for 
British  Airways  said 
yesterdayhe  was 
“cast  to  the  wolves”  as  a 
scapegoat  by  British  Airways 
in  its  row  with  Virgin 
Atlantic. 

Brian  Basham,  who  is 
suing  the  author  of  a book  on 
the  affair,  which  he  says 
brands  him  as  a peddlar  of 
lies,  claims  he  has  already 
been  made  the  fall-guy  for 
British  Airways  in  its 
£500,000  libel  defeat  by  Rich- 
ard Branson,  but  he  will  not 
accept  being  called  a liar. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  High 
Court  case  for  libel  brought 
by  Mr  Basham,  the  court 
heard  that  Martyn  Gregory, 
the  author  of  the  book  Dirty 
Tricks  had  described  him  as  a 
“dodgy  PR  man”  who  “dis- 
seminated lies”.  . 

Patrick  Mflmo.  QC,  repre- 
senting Mr  Basham,  told  the 
court  his  client  hart  been 
wrongly  accused  of  spreading 
stories  of  Mr  Branson's  gay 
London  nightclub.  Heaven, 
and  of  giving  a journalist  un- 
true tip-offfe  that  Virgin  was 
in  trouble  with  its  creditors. 

■ Mr  Mflmo  said  his  client 
rejected  such  allegations  and 
had  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  by  helping  Mr  Greg- 


Biian  Basham:  denies 
book's  claim  he  peddled  lies 

ory  research  his  book,  which 
appeared  in  March  1994.  In 
return  for  that  help,  Mr 
Mflmo  said  the  author  had 
damaged  Mr  Basham’s  profes- 
sional reputation  by  accusing 
him  of  issuing  "fictious  press 
releases”  and  saving  his 
“spicy  allegations  for  lunch  at 
the  Savoy  or  a quiet  drink  in 
Annabels”. 

Mr  Mflmo  said  Mr  Basham, 
who  worked  for  BA  between 
1985  and  1993,  knew  nothing 
of  the  dirty  tricks  carried  out 
by  British  Airways,  which 
had  included  employees  mas- 
querading as  Virgin  staff  and 
pretending  that  Virgin  flights 
had  ha«»n  cancelled  and  offer- 
ing alternative  seats  on  Brit- 


much  of  the  cathedral's  fam- 
ous choir. 

The  school  said  yesterday  it 
was  co-operating  with  the  In- 
quiry. The  two  teachers  have 
not  been  suspended.  In  a 
eHt>niMitl  the  headmaster, 
John  Baxter,  »nrt  foe  chair- 
man of  governors,  the  Very 
Rev  Richard  Lewis,  said: 
“The  school  takes  any  such 
complaints  seriously  and  will 


ish  Airways.  He  added:  “If  he 
had  known  he  would  have 
throughly  disapproved." 

Mr  Mflmo  said  Mr  Basham 
was  accused  by  the  book  of 
being  ruthless,  pugnacious 
and  indulging  in  foe  lap  of 
luxury,  and  of  professional 
dishonesty. 

“He  can  take  much  of  that 
but  not  the  last  — not  the  ac- 
cusation that  be  is  a profes- 
sional liar. 

‘That  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
his  job,  career  and  life's 
work,”  he  added. 

Mr  Mflmo  described  his  cli- 
ent as  the  victim  of  unscrupu- 
lous journalists  whose  tactics 
included  secretly  taping  his 
client. 

The  court  heard  Mr  Greg- 
ory’s book  was  "riveting 
stuff"  that  portrayed  Mr  Ba- 
sham as  the  street-fighting 
son  of  a butcher  but  it  wqs  the 
product  of  a vivid'  imagina- 
tion. Calling  the  book  a 
"docu-drama”  which  was 
“partly  feet  and  partly  fic- 
tion”, Mr  Mflmo  said  it  could 
not  be  seen  as  a scholarly  re- 
cord of  the  dispute  between 
BA  and  Virgin. 

The  jury  has  been  given 
two  days  to  read  the  book  be- 
fore Mr  Basham  takes  the 
stand. 

Mr  Gregory  and  the  book’s 
publishers,  little  Brown  and 
Company  (UKJ  deny  libel, 
pleading  justification. 


take  any  action  necessary.  It 
will  not  be  appropriate  for 
any  further  comment  to  be 
made  at  this  time.” 

A local  shopkeeper,  whose 
16-year-old  daughter  and  12- 
year-old  son  attend  the 
school,  said:  ‘It’s  a small 
friendly  community.  I would 
have  thought  it  would  have 
come  to  light  very  quickly  if 
there  were  any  problems. 


PHOTOGRAPH-  SUSANNAH  BU«EV 

They  clamp  down  on  things 
so  quickly.” 

The  complaints  are  under- 
stood to  include  an  allegation 
that  one  of  the  teachers  en- 
couraged teenage  girls  to  sit 
on  his  knee  during  lessons  in 
his  private  room.  The  other 
teacher  is  said  to  have  made 
crude  remarks  to  girl  pupils 
and  to  have  bullied  them  if 
they  complained. 


Wife  who  lied  for  magistrate  husband  was  ‘ruled  with  rod  of  iron’ 

A WOMAN  who  perjured 
/vierself  to  try  to  save  her 


magistrate  husband  from  con- 
viction on  a drink-driving 
charge  was  ruled  by  him  with 
a “rod  of  iron”,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  told  yesterday. 

Anne  Bosomworfh,  38,  was 
jailed  for  nine  months  in  Oc- 
tober for  perjury  and  attempt- 
ing to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice  when  she  said  She  had 
been  driving  the  couple’s 
Range  Rover  when  it  raashed 
into  a wall. 

But  her  husband,  John,  SO, 
had  been  at  the  wheel.  Magis- 
trates banned  him  for  16 


months  for  drink-driving,  and 
at  Leeds  crown  court  he  was 
jailed  for  15  months  for 
perjury.  . 

Simon  ReeveA,  for  Mrs  Bo- 
somworth,  yesterday  asked 
tbe  Appeal  Court  to  reduce 
her  sentence,  and  allow  her  to 
leave  prison  immediately. 
Her  husband  was  “a  very 
domineering  partner”  who 
was  always  telling  her  she 
was  “thick”. 

Since  being  jailed,  Mrs  Bo- 
somworth  had  lost  1 stone  91b 
in  weight  and  rarely  slept 
more  than  three  hours  a 
night  She  felt  "totally  be- 


trayed” by  her  husband  and 
hart  left  their  home  in  Beams- 
ley.  North  Yorkshire,  and  be- 
fore being  sent  to  prison  was 
living  in  poverty  with  a 
“boyfriend". 

Mr  Reevell  read  out  a state- 
ment from  a friend  of  the  cou- 
ple alleging  the  husband  had 
said:  “You  are  my  bloody 
wife,  and  you  will  do  as  I tell 
you." 

It  was  the  husband  who 
suggested  that  she  gave  false 
evidence  and  encouraged  her 
to  try  to  persuade  other  wit- 
nesses to  say  that  she  was 
driving.  “Her  perjury  was  a 


farther  manifestation  of  how 
this  man  could  influence 
her." 

Lord  Justice  Swinton 
Thomas  said  that  although 
the  trial  judge  did  not  know 
about  Mrs  Bosomworth’s 
home  life,  lying  in  court  de- 
manded a heavy  sentence  and 
he  could  not  release  her 
immediately. 

But,  having  read  state-: 
ments  from  friends  of  Mrs  Bo- 
som worth  about  how  she  was 
influenced  by  her  “Victorian, 
domineering  husband”,  be 
could  cut  the  sentence  to  six 
months. 


Thief  who  died 
‘held  face  down 
by  four  police’ 


Owen  Bowcott 


A POLICEMAN  knelt'  on 
the  head  of  Wayne 
Douglas  while  be  was 
handcuffed  and  held  face 
down  on  the  ground  by  a least 
four  other  officers,  a south 
London  inquest  heard 
yesterday. 

At  one  stage  Mr  Douglas, 
unemployed,  whose  death  last 
year  precipitated  riots  in 
Brixton,  was  heard  by  nearby 
residents  to  shout  T can’t 
breathe,  I cant  breathe.” 

■ The  coroner.  Sir  Montague 
Levine,  told  the  jury  they 
would  he  making  a night-time 
visit  to  the  Brixton  play- 
ground where  Mr  Douglas 
was  cornered  by  at  least  a 
dozen  officers.  The  tour 
would  help  the  jury  under- 
stand how  close  witnesses 
were  to  the  events  in  the  early 
hours  of  December  5 last  year, 
when  police  pursued  Mr 
Douglas,  aged  25,  and  dis- 
armed him  after  he  had  car- 
ried out  a robbery. 

Earlier,  PC  Stephen  Harris 
said  he  placed  his  knee  on  Mr 
Douglas’s  head  ‘to  stop  him 
biting  an  officer”  and  because 
he  was  struggling.  Asked 
whether  he  had  checked  to 
see  whether  Mr  Douglas  was 
still  breathing,  PC  Harris  said 
he  had  looked  to  see  if  his 
mouth  was  obstructed.  ' 

Last  week  a witness,  Pat- 
rick Doyle,  had  described  the 
police  as  behaving  like  a 
“pack  of  hyenas  going  for  the 
ldfl."  as  they  “rained  blows” 
down  on  Mr  Douglas. 

After  being  taken  to  Brix- 
ton police  station,  Mr  Douglas 
was  transferred  to  hospital 
and  died  just  over  an  hour 
after  being  arrested. 


The  hearing  continues. 

• A Manchester  inquest  Jury 
yesterday  accused  the  police 
of  “neglect''  after  a three- 
week  hearing  into  tbe  death 
of  Leon  Patterson,  aged  31,  a 
burglary  suspect  who  was  left 
naked  and  handcuffed  on  a 
cell  floor. 

The  coroner,  Leonard  Gor- 
odkin,  described  the  time  Mr 
Patterson  spent  in  custody  in 
November  1992  as  “dreadfal”, 
but  he  told  the  jury  there  was 
no  direct  link  between  his 
treatment  and  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

But  the  jury  returned  the 
unusual  verdict  of  misadven- 
ture to  which  neglect  contrib- 
uted. They  had  earlier  heard 
that  he  had  suffered  a "com- 
plex metabolic  disorder”,  due 
to  his  withdrawal  from  her- 
oin and  to  gastritis.  . 

Inquest,  the  civil  liberties 
group  which  supports  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  have  died 
in  custody,  welcomed  the  ver- 
dict. Deborah  Coles,  the 
organisation's  director,  said: 
‘This  is  a damning  indict- 
ment of  the  treatment  Leon 
received  while  in  the  custody 
of  Greater  Manchester  Police. 

"To  leave  a human  being  so 
obviously  in  need  of  care 
lying  naked  on  a cold  stone 
floor,  incoherent  and  his  body 
covered  in  injuries  for  over  20 
hours  can  only  be  described 
as  cruel,  inhuman  and  de- 
grading treatment." 

The  inquest  was  tbe  third 
inquiry  into  the  death  of  Mr 
Patterson.  The  first  inquest 
was  abandoned  after  a few 
days.  The  second,  in  April 
1993,  recorded  a verdict  of  un- 
lawful killing  but  was  over- 
turned on  appeal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  jury  had 
been  misdirected. 


News  in  brief 


Ripper  may  try  to 
stop  TV  programme 

PETER  Sutcliffe,  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Ripper,  is  consider- 
ing legal  action  to  prevent  transmission  iff  a television  docu- 
mentary that  links  him  to  more  than  20  unsolved  attacks  on 
women. 

The  Yorkshire  Television  programme.  Silent  Victims,  sched- 
uled for  broadcasting  in  three  weeks,  includes  an  interview 
with  West  Yorkshire's  chi  er  con  stable,  Keith  Hellawell,  who 
has  talked  to  the  killer  in  prison  at  regular  Intervals  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Relatives  of  one  murdered  Leeds  teenager,  Debra  Schle- 
singer,  who  was  stabbed  to  death  20  years  ago,  appealed  yester- 
day to  Sutcliffe  to  “own  up.  ifhe  did  kill  her”.  The  18-year-old, 
who  had  no  connection  with  prostitution,  died  in  the  garden  of 
her  parents*  home  after  returning  from  an  evening  out  with 
friends. 

Mr  Hellawell.  who  four  years  ago  persuaded  Sutcliffe  to 
admit  to  two  failed  murder  attempts  in  addition  to  the  13 
murders  and  seven  attempted  murders  ofwhich  he  was  con- 
victed. makes  clear  in  the  programme  his  belief  that  the  killer 
has  more  to  telL  He  said:  “Critics  believe  that  all  we're  after  Is 
convictions.  What  we're  after  is  the  truth.” 

Sutcliffe's  solicitor,  Kerry  MacGUl.  said  yesterday  that  legal 
action  against  the  programme  was  being  considered,  and  an 
approach  had  been  made  to  the  Police  Complaints  Authority 
about  Mr  Hellawefl's  involvement.  He  added  that  due  to  bis 
client's  mental  condition  and  consequent  treatment  “he  has  no 
memory  of  any  other  offences".  — Martin  Wainwright 


Six-second  suspect  cleared 

A MAN  had  charges  of  assault  and  theft  against  him  dropped 
yesterday,  after  he  had  spent  nine  months  under  suspicion  asa 
result  of  his  face  being  seen  on  television  for  six  seconds. 

Andre  Rocba-MIrando,  a sound  engineer  aged  28,  agreed  to  help 
a friend  producing  a BBC2  Newsnight  edition,  by  airing  his  views 
oo  the  controversial  drug  cult  trim  Trainspotting.  Within  days  he 
found  himself  on  an  identification  parade,  Southwark  crown 
court  in  south  London  was  told. 

Having  seen  the  programme.  Frank  Hogart.  aged  64.  became 
convinced  Mr  Rocha-Mirando  had  been  one  aftwo  men  who 
attacked  him  in  the  doorway  rfhis  apartment  in  central  London 
last  February  and  ripped  a £22.000  diamond-encrusted  platinum 
Reflex  watch  from  his  wrist  Mr  Hogart.  a retired  tax  lawyer,  was 
also  repeatedly  punched  and  kicked,  leaving  his  upper  jaw  shat- 
tered. several  ribs  broken  and  his  body  covered  in  bruises. 

After  attending  the  Identity  parade,  Mr  Rocha-Mirando,  of 
Islington,  north  London,  made  two  magistrates  court  appearances 
as  well  as  appearing  yesterday  for  trial.  But  after  lengthy  discus- 
sions between  prosecution  and  defence  counsel  and  brief  cham- 
bers hearing  with  the  judge,  Benjamin  Aina,  for  the  Crown, 
announced  he  was  offering  no  evidence.  Mr  Rocha-Mirando 
received  an  apology  from  Judge  Jeffrey  Rucker. 


Five  questioned  over  kidnap 

FIVE  people  arrested  altera  kidnap  victim  was  freed  were  still 
being  questioned  by  detectives  in  Liverpool  last  night  The  four 
men.  aged  between  19  and  33,  and  a 19  year-old  woman,  all  from 
the  London  area,  were  arrested  after  armed  police  used  stun 
grenades  to  free  Craig  Allee,  aged  21,  who  has  spina  bifida,  at  a 
hotel  in  north  London  on  Saturday  night  His  father,  who  lives  in 
Halewood,  Liverpool,  had  been  telephoned  with  a £51,000  ransom 
demand.  Police  said  there  was  no  immediate  motive  for  the 
kidnap,  although  inquiries  are  believed  to  include  the  involve- 
ment of  drugs. 

Mr  Allee  was  being  debriefed  yesterday  in  what  rate  officer 
described  as  "a  gentle  process  of  working  through  events".  Mem- 
bers ofhis  family  were  also  interviewed.  — Martyn  HalsaU 


Last  holiday  for  sick  boy 

A TEENAGER  who  featured  in  an  advertising  campaign  to  raise 
awareness  of  muscular  dystrophy  has  died  of  the  disease  on  the 
flight  home  frran  a holiday  at  Disneyland.  Tom  Willett,  aged  14,  is 
the  last  of  three  brothers  to  succumb  to  a rare  form  of  the  disease 
railed  Thirhgnnp  Hpharthppn  taken  to  Florida  by  the  charity 
Cloud  Nine,  and  died  an  hour  briore  the  plane  landed  at  Gatwick. 
His  brother  Bamaby  died  in  April  last  year,  aged  16,  and  their 
(flder  brother,  Luke,  died  a year  earlier.  All  three  had  featured  in 
an  advertising  campaign. 

A spokeswoman  for  Cloud  Nine,  Liz  White,  said:  “We  knew  be 
was  very  sick  when  we  took  him  to  America  but  Cloud  Nine  exists 
to  give  children  like  Tom  a happy  last  holiday.  He  really  enjoyed 
the  holiday  and  you  would  neverhave  guessed  he  was  so  ffl.  When 
he  got  on  the  flight  home  he  seemed  bright  enougi  so  it  was  really 
a shock  when  we  found  him." 


Child  left  with  dead  mother 

ABOYaged  three  was  yesterday  in  the  care  of  social  services 
after  being  found  alone  at  home  with  the  body  ofhis  mother. 
Police  were  called  to  a house  in  Ipswich.  Suffolk,  on  Friday 
evening  and  found  the  body  cfa26-year-old  woman.  They  believe 
she  had  been  dead  for  about  48  hours. 

A police  spokesman  said  the  child  was  now  In  the  care  of 
Suffolk  county  council’s  social  services  department  It  was  be- 
lieved the  death  might  be  drug-related. 


Mike  Leigh 


IN  a May  1996 profile  of  the  film  director,  Mike  Leigh.  Richard 
Brooks  stated  that  Mr  Leigh  had  claimed  in  a press  conference  to 
have  come  from  a working  class  backrouocL  We  would  like  to 
make  it  dear  that  Mr  Leigh  never  made  any  such  claim.  He  has 
always  consistently  told  interviewers  that  he  grew  up  asa  middle 
class  doctor’s  son  in  a working  class  area.  We  apologise  to  Mr 
i>igh  for  making  him  out  to  be  a liar,  and  for  any  embarrassment 
caused. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Serbs  on  the  streets 


Thousands  of  students  throw  eggs  and  shout  abuse  at  the  Serbian  television  building  during  a protest  in  Belgrade  yesterdaywoTOGRAm  pewr  kujundzk 

Fury  at  quashed  election  win 


Julian  Borger  in  Belgrade 


ORE  than  100.000 
demonstrators 
hurled  eggs  at  pub- 
lic buildings  in 
Belgrade  last  night  after  an 
overwhelming  opposition  vic- 
tory in  this  month's  munici- 
pal elections  was  quashed. 

It  was  Serbia's  biggest  pro- 
test since  the  break-up  of  Yu- 
goslavia In  1991.  but  the 
monolithic  Socialist  regime 
seemed  unmoved.  The  police 
folded  their  arms  and 
shrugged.  Street  sweepers 
were  sent  to  remove  the 
sticky  yellow  mess  left  by  the 
student  assault  on  the  city 
council  the  television  build- 
ing and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Socialist  Party  news- 
paper. 

President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, Serbia's  autocratic  ruler, 
who  has  orchestrated  the 


overturning  of  the  election 
results  in  the  courts,  contin- 
ued to  act  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened.  The  state-con- 
trolled media  have  treated  the 
demonstrations  of  the  past 
Tew  days  as  minor  distrac- 
tions. and  last  night’s  protest 
went  unreported. 

So  Ear  the  policy  of  ignoring 

it  would  promote  a campaign 
of  peaceful  resistance  and 
strikes.  The  students  took  an 
initial  step  by  staging  sit-ins 
in  four  university  faculties. 

The  former  Yugoslav  for- 
eign minister  and  Zajedno  ad- 
viser ffija  Djukic  compared 
the  current  demonstrations  to 
the  mass  protests  in  the  first 

a meeting  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  Zajedno  leaders  yes- 
terday but  was  disappointed 
with  the  result 
“They  listened  but  they 
said  very  little,”  he 
said. “They  need  Milosevic. 
He  is  the  guaranteeing  foe 
Dayton  [Bosnian  peace] 
agreement  for  them.” 

‘A  lot  of  people  were  looking  to  the  West,  but  a lot  of  people  are 
now  disappointed.  Where  are  the  election  observers  now?’ 

the  problem  has  worked.  Op- 
position and  student  leaders 
argued  last  night  how  to 
harness  the  public  anger  col- 
lecting on  foe  street  below 
without  sliding  into  anything 
more  violent  than  egg- 
throwing. 

The  Zajedno  (Together)  co- 
alition, leading  the  anti -gov- 
ernment demonstrations,  said 

serious  attempt  to  remove  the 
communist  regime  in  1991. 

“Substantial  changes,  how- 
ever fragile,  have  started  for  a 
second  time."  Mr  Djukic  said. 
But  he  was  uncertain  what 
Zajedno's  strategy  would  be. 
apart  from  ruling  out  vio- 
lence. He  had  hoped  to  rally 
international  support  for  the 
reform  movement,  organising 

Disappointment  with  the 
West  runs  through  opposition 
ranks.  Britain  and  the  US  ex- 
pressed concern  when  Social- 
ist-dominated municipal 
courts  annulled  the  Novem- 
ber 17  election  results  in  al- 
most all  the  44  municipalities 
won  by  the  opposition,  but 
the  overall  Western  reaction 
is  seen  as  low  key. 

Pilotslips  into  first. 


Armin  Schwa  r=  powvrcd  his  Muhvhn  Fdui-shod  Toyota 
Cchca  through  iuntctoits  winter  conditions  la  u in  this, 
mir.v  Aetuurk  y JW(7  Rally,  n was  Annin  Schwarz's  first 
licit  tn-  m /his  rally,  one  tf  the  world's  most  arduous  events. 


But  the  real  winner  is  you  the  motorist.  Tyres  tested  to 
the  limits  in  motorsport  ensure  you  get  Pilots  that  excel 
in  their  performance  on  the  road.  Select  the  top  gear  for 
your  car  - fit  Mich  el  in  Pilot  high  performance  tyres. 


“Where  are  the  Western 
powers?"  asked  Srdja  Popo- 
vic,  who  at  24  would  have 
been  the  youngest  elected 
member  of  the  Belgrade  city 
council,  had  his  900-vote  ma 
jorlty  over  his  Socialist  oppo- 
nent not  been  overturned  in 
court  “A  lot  of  people  were 
looking  to  the  West  hut  a lot 
of  people  are  now  disap 
pointed.  Where  are  the  elec 
tion  observers  now?” 

He  said  the  Socialists  would 
not  relax  their  grip  on  the  big 
cities,  because  they  would  be 
the  key  to  controlling  next 
year’s  national  elections. 

The  election  commissions 
have  ordered  a new  round  of 
voting  on  Wednesday.  Mr 
Djukic  said  the  opposition 
had  not  decided  how  to  react, 
bat  Mr  Popovic  was  adamant 
“Why  should  I go  to  a new 
round  of  voting  when  I know 
that  when  I win  again,  the 
result  will  be  annulled?’’ 


News  in  brief 

Belarus  backs 
Lukashenko 

President  Alexander  Luka- 
shenko claimed  a huge  vic- 
tory over  parliament  the  op- 
position and  the  highest  court 
in  Belarus  yesterday  after 
millions  of  voters  gave  him  a 
mandate  to  assume  sweeping 
powers. 

But  his  opponents  said  the 
vote  was  based  on  massive 
fraud  and  the  outcome  de- 
creed in  advance.  — Reuter. 

Pioneers'  journey 

A pioneering  trade  convoy  ar- 
rived back  in  Gilgit,  northern 
Pakistan,  yesterday  after  a 
2,500-mile  return  journey  via 
Western  China  to  the  Central 
Asian  Republics  of  Kyrghyz- 
stan  and  Kazakhstan,  writes 
John  McCarthy.  Not  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  closed 
Central  Asia  to  the  outside 
world  has  a trade  caravan 
travelled  this  route. 

Bungled  rescue 

Luis  Eduardo  Iglesias.  a pilot 
whose  helicopter  crashed, 
was  missing  In  the  mountains 
of  south-west  Colombia  after 
falling  out  of  the  army  -heli- 
copter that  rescued  him,  RCN 
radio  said.  — Reuter. 

Killer  recaptured 

Federal  police  in  Brazil  yes- 
terday recaptured  Darci 
Alves  Pereira,  the  fugitive 
killer  of  the  rain  forest  de- 
fender Chico  M elides,  as  he 
left  his  sister’s  house  In 
Guaira,  730  miles  south-west 
of  Rio  tie  Janeiro.  — AP. 

Scientologist  jailed 

Jean-Jacques  Mazier,  the  for- 
mer head  of  the  Church  of 
Scientology,  was  Jailed  for  18 
months  in  Lyon  yesterday  for 
manslaughter  and  fraud  in  a 
case  resulting  from  a follow- 
er's suicide.  — - Reuter. 

Jobs  scramble 

Around  90,000  people  have  ap- 
plied for  Just  SyjOO  unskilled 
jobs  in  Turkey's  social  secu- 
rity institution,  the  employ- 
ment minister,  Necati  Celik, 
told  a news  conference  yester- 
day. The  staff  are  to  be 
selected  through  an  examina- 
tion held  in  two  football  stadi- 
ums in  Ankara.  — Reuter. 

Ebola  victim  dies 

Marilyn  Lahana,  aged  46, 
South  Africa’s  first  victim  of 
the  Ebola  virus,  has  died, 
regional  health  authorities 
announced.  She  caught  the 
disease  after  treating  a doctor 
from  Gabon. — AP. 
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French  drivers  up  ante 

with  border  blockades 


Alax  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 

PWRENCH  lorry  drivers  de- 
■■  manding  improved 
■ working  conditions  ap- 
peared to  be  trying  to  seal  off 
the  main  land  and  sea  routes 
to  Prance  yesterday,  blockad- 
ing Calais  and  Boulogne,  and 
stiffening  their  action  on  the 
borders  with  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  Spain. 

With  negotiations  at  stale- 
mate on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
protest,  the  prime  minister, 
Alain  Jap p6,  urged  haulage 
companies  to  accept  some  ctf 
the  drivers'  demands  for  a 
shorter  working  week  and 
retirement  at  55. 

About  70Q  British  articu- 
lated lorries  are  believed  to  be 
trapped  In  the  road  blocks, 
which  last  night  numbered 
more  than  160. 

Yesterday.  British  drivers 
stranded  in  Calais  briefly  sup- 
ported the  French  action  to 
block  HGV  access  to  Channel 
port  ferries  by  stopping  cars 
from  hoarding. 


As  forecourts  ran  out  of  Pat- 
rol and  factories  slowed  pro- 
duction because  of  corapo- 
nerits  and  fliel  shortages,  the 
European  transport  commis- 
sioner, Neil  Klnnock,  stepped 
in. 

He  said  that  although  the 
commission  could  not  inter- 
vene in  a national  dispute, 
“some  of  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  by  the 
i French  truckers  Involve 
working  conditions,  such  as 
driving  time,  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  European  Union 

regulations". 

Tbe  protesting  French 
drivers  — believed  to  number 

to  50,000  — want  their  exn- 
t^oyers  to  implement  Euro- 
i pean  agreements  on  working 
hours  drawn  up  in  1992.  They 
say  many  of  them  work  up  to 
220  hours  a month  for  no 
extra  pay.  and  that  they 
should  receive  overtime  after 
169  hours. 

A fifth  round  of  talks  began 
, last  night  between  the  French 
haulage  companies  and  the 
five  unions  backing  the  pro- 


Corruption  trial 
threatens  Prodi 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


ITALY'S  prime  minister, 
Romano  Prodi,  slithered 
on  a large  peeled  tomato 
yesterday,  Just  as  he  and  his 
ministers  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  manoeu- 
vring the  lira  back  into  the 
European  Union’s  exchange 
rate  mechanism. 

A p roseentor  in  Rome 
asked  for  him  to  be  put  on 
trial  for  abusing  his  position 
while  he  headed  the  state 
holding  company  IR1.  The  in- 
dictment request  alleges  that 
there  were  irregularities  in 
the  privatisation,  three  years 
ago,  of  the  food  companies 
Cirio.  BertoUi  and  De  Rica. 

News  of  the  move  rocked 
the  lira  as  it  began  to  trade 
within  the  limits  fixed  on 
Sunday.  Share  prices  and 
bond  fixtures  were  also  hit 
Mr  Prodi  denied  wrong- 
doing and  added:  M1  have  faith 
in  the  legal  system.’’ 

Mr  Prodi,  who  took  office  in 
May,  is  a former  Christian 
Democrat  from  the  more  pro- 
gressive wing  which  emerged 
— re-baptised  as  the  Italian 
People's  Party  (PPI)  — from 
the  transformation  of  Italy's 
politics.  'Hie  head  of  the  PPI, 
Gerardo  Bianco,  made  light  of 
the  accusations,  saying  that 
demanding  the  arraignment 
of  public  figures  had  become 
the  country's  “national 
sport". 

The  former  prime  minis ter- 
Silvio  Berlusconi,  who  is  a de- 
fendant in  two  corruption 
trials,  made  no  comment  yes- 
terday. but  his  ally,  the  for- 
mer neo-fascist  Gianfranco 
Fini,  called  it  "an  ugly  busi- 


ness that  ought  not  to  be 
played  down". 

In  every  sense  of  the 
phrase,  Cirio  is  a household 
name  in  Italy,  a company 
which  produces  the  canned 
tomatoes  that  end  up  tin  mil- 
lions of  plates  of  pasta. 

It  had  been  expected  that 
the  group  in  which  it  was  put 
up  for  rale  would  be  bought 
by  one  of  several  large 
national  or  international 
companies.  But  the  IRI  board 
declared  their  bids  inade- 
quate, and  a 62  per  cent  stake 
In  Cirio  and  the  otto:  firms 
was  sold  to  Fis.Vl,  a little- 
known  federation  of  co-opera- 
tives which  had  to  raise  the 
money  to  fund  the  deaL  Cirio 
was  later  resold. 

Italian,  news  agencies  said 
that  the  prosecutor,  Giuseppa 
Premia,  had  concluded  that 
Fis.Vl  had  gained  an  “unjust 
advantage”  as  a result  of 
favourable  terms  applied  by 
IRTs  directors. 

They  said  Mr  Geremla  had 
asked  for  Mr  Prodi  and  five 
other  members  of  the  then 
board  to  be  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  abuse  of  office. 

Mr  Prodi  was  also  sus- 
pected of  a conflict  of  interest 
by  taking  part  in  the  decision 
on  the  sale  despite  a previous 
advisory  rote  at  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  group  Unilever.  The 
group  bid  expressed  an  Inter- 
est In  Cirio  and  bought  its  ed- 
ible oil  business  from  Fis.Vi 
shortly  after  the  IRI  decision. 

The  prosecutor's  request 
must  be  reviewed  by  an  exam- 
ining judge  who  win  decide 
whether  to  order  a trial.  The 
abuse  of  office  offence  carries 
a Jail  sentence  of  two  to  five 
years. 


tesL  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a 

breakthrough. 

Mr  Juppe.  who  'Ul5  ■fc,u- 

supported  the  str^kers  by  ap- 
pointing their  ebojceofmedi 
ator.  Robert  Cros.  6aid  >ester 

riw  "The  government  nns 

£ everythin  to  ^ these 
talks  under  way.  They  must 
now  resume  and  finish. 

The  communist-dominated 

CGT  union  has  called  far  sym- 
pathy strikes  tomorrow,  and 
five  rail  unions  and  one  taxi 
drivers'  union  called  on  mem- 
bers to  support  the  . 

After  earlier  concentrating 
on  Spanish  border  crossings, 
French  drivers  yesterday 
stopped  lorries  at  German 

borders  at  Strasbourg,  Gamb- 
sheim,  Beinhelra,  Lauter- 
bourg  and  Wlssexnbourg- 
They  intensified  their 
blockades  around  oil  refin- 
eries and  fuel  depots,  block- 
ing  industrial  zones  in  Le 
Havre  and  Rouen  in  the 
north-west,  and  cutting  off 
the  last  petrol  depot  still  ac- 
cessible in  the  Pyrenees- 
Atlantiques  region. 


15,000  sue 
French  mail 
order  firm  for 
‘stitch  up’ 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 


FACED  with  a record 
15,000  plaintiffs,  the 
owner  of  a French  mall 
order  firm  was  charged  at 
Grasse,  near  Nice,  yester- 
day with  tricking  custom- 
ers Into  believing  they  bad 
won  lottery  prizes. 

The  first  day  of  the  week- 
long  trial  was  set  aside  to 
register  the  charges  against 
Bernard  Graeff,  of  France 
Direct  Service,  who  is  also 
accused  of  deceiving  buyers 
with  offers  such  as  x-ray 
spectacles  and  magic  slim- 
ming cures. 

A conference  hall  was 
linked  to  the  courtroom  by 
closed  circuit  television. 

In  a recent  civil  case  the 
company  was  ordered  to 
pay  £30,000  to  a woman 
who  thought  she  had  won  a 
lottery  and  ordered  goods 
from  the  catalogue  to  be 
sure  she  received  her  prize. 

The  prosecution  says 
France  Direct  Service, 
which  employs  150  people 
and  has  a £50  million  turn- 
over, sent  envelopes  telling 
potential  customers  that 
they  had  won  holidays,  cars 
and  cash  prizes.  But  the 
small  print  said  they  had 
only  been  entered  for  a 
draw. 

Mr  GraefC,  aged  48,  alleg- 
edly compounded  the  of- 
fence by  sending  out  worth- 
less prizes  In  return  for 
postal  costs.  More  than 
50,000  people  who  believed 
they  had  won  a sewing  ma- 
chine sent  the  £15  cover 
charge  and  received  a 
stapler  In  return. 
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Phil  Gunson 

in  Mexico  City 
describes  the 
slow  process  of 
unravelling 
a mystery 
involving  the 
countiy’s  top 
politicians 

Evidence  that  for- 
mer president  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari 
may  have  been  in- 
volved in  covering  up  the 
September  1991  murder  of  bis 
party’s  secretary-general 
seems  likely  to  bring  on  the 
event  all  Mexico  has  been 
awaiting:  his  summonsing  to 
testify  In  the  case.  He  is  pres- 
ently living  in  Dublin. 

But  the  waters  have  been  so 
muddled  by  the  defence  and 
prosecution  hurling  accusa- 
tions of  evidence-rigging  at 


Carlos  Salinas:  summons 

one  another  that  the  truth  be- 
hind the  assassination  of  Jos6 
Francisco  Ruiz  Massieu  may 
never  emerge. 

• The  special  prosecutor's 
office  rnatntainft  that  Carlos 
Salinas's  brother  Radi,  who  is 
in  the  maximum  security  AL 
moloya  jail,  masterminded 
the  killing. 

Prosecutors  are  seeking  to 
prove  that  the  human 
remains  found  recently  on  a 
property  belonging  to  Radi 
are  those  of  the  missing  con- 
gressman Manuel  Mufioz  Ro- 


cha, with  whom  he  is  alleged 
to  have  conspired. 

So  for.  tests  have  proved  in- 
conclusive. but  the  defence 
lawyer,  Santiago  Luengo,  in- 
sists that  the  remains  were 
planted  in  an  attempt  to  prej- 
udice his  client. 

The  “anonymous  infor- 
mant1’, whose  letter  to  a 
medium  known  as  La  Paca  al- 
legedly led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  bones,  disappeared 
more  than  a month  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  magazine 
Proceso. 

The  magazine  identified  the 
informant  as  a longstanding 
PR]  activist  and  sadd  that  he 
had  claimed  to  have  seen 
Radi  over  Mufioz 

Rocha's  body  with  a bloody 
baseball  bat  in  his  hands,  and 
added  that  Radi’s  chief  body- 
guard, Lieutenant-Colonel 
j Antonio  Ch&vez  was  also 
present. 

Col  Chivez  denies  this,  hut 
has  told  the  investigators  that 
Radi  asked  him  to  help  dis- 
I pose  of  a white  VW  Jetta 
which  he  now  believes  be- 
longed to  the  congressman. 

We  piaimc  to  have 
President  Salinas's  private 


secretary,  Justo  Ceja, 
apparently  involved  in  a 
cover-up. 

Col  Chavez  says  lie  saw  Mr 
Ceja  drive  into  the  presiden- 
tial residence.  Los  Pinos,  with 
a body  — evidently  still  alive 
at  this  point  — under  a blan- 
ket on  the  back  seat 

Mr  Ceja,  Identified  by  a for- 
mer senior  official  as  being 
involved  in  drug  trafficking. 
Is  a fugitive,  having  failed  to 
respond  .to  three  separate 
summonses. 

Col  Chavez's  alleges  that  a 
year  after  the  mu  mg  he  and 
two  other  officers  were . 
rewarded  by  Carlos  Salmas 
for  their  “loyalty”  to  his 
brother.  They  were  given 
money  to  attend  an  English- 
language  coarse  in  Britain. 

Unfortunately  for  the 
special  prosecutor,  the  latest 
evidence  contradicts  ele- 
ments in  the  testimony  of 
other  key  witnesses. 

Moreover  there  are  indica- 
tions that.  In  their  enthusi- 
asm to  pin  the  blame  on  Radi, 
the  prosecutor  and  his  fellow 
Investigators  may  have  bro- 
ken the  law. 

A columnist,  Sergio  Sar- 


miento,  says  that  an  “excep- 
tionally reliable"  source,  told 
him  that  the  investigators 
had  paid  Mufioas  Rocha’s  aide 
Fernando  Rodriguez  — al- 
ready serving  a 50-year  sen- 
tence for  hia  involvement  in 
the  conspiracy  — <500.000 
(£320.500)  to  implicate  Radi. 

A video  tape  of  Rodriguez's 
testimony  — which  contra- 
dicts his  writer  statements  — 
includes  a short  sequence, 
apparently  included  by  acci- 
dent, in  which  special  prose- 
cutor Pablo  Chapa  is  seen 
marhlnpthg  witness. 

The  prosecution,  mean- 
while, has  accused  several  de- 
fence witnesses  of  perjury. 

They  include  Radi's  wife  Pau- 
lina Castafion,  who  achieved 
notoriety  last  year  when 
Swiss  police  arrested  her  as 
she  tried  to  withdraw  money 
from  an  $84  million  bank  ac- 
count he  held  under  a false 
name. 

Although  no  one  has  yet 
proved  an  initial  suspicion 
that  the  money  was  derived 
from  drug  trafficking.  Radi  is 
also  feeing  charges  of  “illicit 

enrichment”  during  his  years  A bull  bears  the  trophy  of  amateur  matador  Jaime  Lenis’s  shoe  and  sock  in  the  ring  at 
as  a government  official.  Betulia,  Colombia,  after  charging  a crowd  of  l. 000  people  photograph:  fernandq  llano 


Democratic  power  slipping  away 


Car-bomb  attacks  killed  six  people  and  wounded  32  in  the  build 
up  to  Algeria’s  referendum  this  week  on  a new  constitution 
barring  fundamentalists  from  politics.  Heba  Saleh  reports 


CM  i IE  ALGERI- 
■1/1/  ANS  need  a 
If  If  strong 
¥ V leader,” 
says  Yaclne,  a middle-rank- 
ing manager  of  a state  com- 
pany. He  puts  his  trust  In 
President  Lamlne  Zeroual  a 
former  army  general,  because 
he  is  used  to  commanding 
and  has  personal  integrity. 

Mr  Zeroual’s  dean  record 
has  been  constantly  invoked 
by  supporters  since  1994. 
when  senior  army  officers 
chose  him  to  lead  the  country 
through  a transitional  period. 

That  was  two  years  after 
they  cancelled  elections  to 
prevent  the  now-outlawed  Is- 
lamic Salvation  Front  from 
winning,  sparking  a violent 
confrontation  with  armed  Is- 


lamic groups  in  which  50,000 
people  have  died. 

The  transitional  period 
ended  last  year  when  Mr  Zer- 
oual strengthened  and  legiti- 
mised his  position  by  win- 
ning a presidential  election. 
He  now  looks  likely  to  in- 
crease his  powers  Anther. 

Algerians  will  vote  on 
Thursday  in  a referendum  on 
a new  constitution  which 
would  outlaw  religious  par- 
ties and  limit  the  president  to 
two  terms,  but  give  him  more 
political  authority. 

The  president  called  the  ref- 
erendum as  part  of  a process, 
which  he  Initiated  and  con- 
trols, to  pave  the  way  for  new 
parliamentary  elections  next 
year.  This.time,  however,  he 
is  loading  the  system  with 
safeguards  to  guarantee  that 


the  election  will  bring  no  sur- 
prises. He  has  taken  religion 
out  of  politics,  ensuring  that 
no  party  capable  of  mobilis- 
ing the  tnaftgpg  and  upsetting 
the  status-quo  can  emerge  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  new  constitution  pro- 
poses a two-chamber  parlia- 
ment and  power  for  the  presi- 
dent In  effect  to  veto  any 
Important  legislation. 

He  would  appoint  a third  of 
die  deputies  in  the  Council  of 
the  Nation  — the  upper  house 
— where  bills  would  need  a 
three-quarters  majority  to  be- 
come law. 

He  could  rule  by  decree 
when  parliament  is  not  in  ses-  ; 
sion,  and  appoint  most  senior 

nfFirfalg  in  Hip  administration, 

file  army  and  the  judiciary. 

“This  doesn't  leave  very  | 


| much  for  the  prime  minictnr 
I or  for  the  elected  deputies  in 
the  lower  house,”  said  Abdes- 
saTam  All  Rachedl  of  the 
Socialist  Forces  Front,  a main 
opposition  party  which  has 
urged  its  supporters  to  vote 
agamet  the  proposals,  Its  cafl  t 
however,  may  might  not  carry 
much  weight  outside  the  Ber- 
ber-speaking region  of  Kaby- 
lia,  where  the  FFS  has  its 
power  base. 

Another  Berber-based  party, 
the  Rally  for  Culture  and  De- 
mocracy, has  called  fix:  a boy- 
cott The  two  legal  Islamist 
parties,  Hamas  and  Ennahdn, 
have  made  it  dear  that  they 
oppose  the  new  constitution. 
Under  the  new  system  they 
will  have  a year  to  adjust  their 
status. 

“The  political  class  is  free  to  •• 
express  BstiC*  mm  the  primp. 
minister,  Ahmed  Ouyahia. 
“But  it  is  expressing  itself 
about  a mutter  which  is  a ques- 
tion between  the  author  of  the 
referendum  initiative,  and  the 
Algerian  people."  Mr  Ouyahia. 


has  been  campaigning  around 
the  country  to  addressing  ral- 
lies around  the  country  to  en- 
list support  for  the  constitu- 
tion. State-run  television  hag 
also  been  mobilised,  prompt- 
ing protests  from  the  FFS  to 
ask  the  president  to  prevent 
the  opposition's  gaining  access 
to  the  mass-media. 

The  referendum  comes  at 
the  end  of  a month  which  has 
seen  some  of  the  most  brutal 
attacks  on  civilians  in  the  four- 
year  conflict  Villages  have 
been  attacked  at  night  and 
whole  families  have  had  their 
throats  slit  The  attacks  are 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  the  , 
Armed  Islamic  Group,  the ! 
GIA.  a nebulous  and  radical 1 

organ  itqrHftn 

At  least  120  civilians,  includ- 
ing a Bulgarian  national,  were 
killed  this  month.  In  the  last 
two  days,  six  people  died  and 
32  others  were  wounded  in  car 
bomb  explosions. 

Heba  Saleh  is  North  Africa  cor- 
respondent qf  the  BBC  World 
Service. 


Paid  Haven 
in  BetuUa,  Colombia 

JAIME  LENIS  was  lucky. 
The  bull  got  his  sboe  and 
sock  — which  were  left 
dangling  from  one  horn  — but 
he  did  keep  most  of  his  foot 
Mr  Lenis  is  not  a profes- 
sional bullfighter.  He  Is  one  of 
the  thousands  of  amateurs 
who  jump  into  the  ring  with 
1,0001b  bulls  for  ftm  in  Colom- 
bia’s bull  festivals. 

Unlike  traditional  bullfights 
with  ginned  matadors,  these  af- 
fairs almost  never  result  in  a 
bull  killed.  But  often  the 
human  competitors  do  not  fere 
so  well  and  the  crowd 
wouldn't  have  It  any  other 
way. 

“If  nobody  gets  killed  it’s 
boring,"  said  Carlos  Perez, 
bead  of  the  committee  that  or- 
ganised this  year's  contest  in 
Betulia.  “It’s  man  against  bull, 
and  it’s  only  fim  when  the  bull 
wins." 

Nobody  died  in  Betulia’s  fes- 
tival but  many  were  injured: 
Mr  Lenis  needed  stitches  in 


his  foot  one  man  was  gored  in 
the  head,  nother  lost  his  geni- 
tals to  a bull’s  horn  and  dozens 
suffered  cuts. 

The  festivals  — called  corra- 
lejas.  from  corral  — are  held 
between  August  and  January 
in  towns  on  Colombia’s  north- 
ern plains  like  Betulia.  330 
miles  north-west  of  the  capital. 
Bogota,  in  a cattle-ranching 
region  where  leftwing  guerril- 
las fight  right-wing 
paramilitaries. 

In  the  Betulia  corraleja. 
bulls  charged  into  a temporary' 
wooden  stadium  one  at  a time 
to  be  met  by  about  1.000  people 
shouting  and  waving  red 
capes,  sticks,  umbrellas,  ban- 
ners and  spikes.  About  20,000 
spectators  watched  from  make- 
shift stands.  Rock  and  salsa 
music  blared  from  outdoor 
bars. 

The  festivals  last  four  or  five 
days,  with  at  least  35  bulls  each 
day.  A few  dozen  experienced 
bullfighters  make  a living  at 
the  festivals,  betting  cattle 
ranchers  they  can  perform 
tricks  like  stickmg  the  bulls 
with  banderiflas  — darts  — or 


jumping  over  them.  Bets 
range  from  10.000  pesos  <£d>  to 
l million  pesos  (£60Uj. 

But  most  people  tn  the  ring 
were  amateurs  spurred  on  by 
alcohol  and  bravado.  Wealthy 
ranchers  in  the  stands,  who 
help  bankroll  the  event,  throw 
sweets  and  money  into  the 
ring  tu  encourage  people  to  get 
closer  to  the  bulls. 

"There’s  no  honour  in  what 
the  townsfolk  do.  It’s  just  one 
bull  against  1.000  morons." 
said  the  best  professional  in 
the  region.  Luis  Cuadrado. 

Besides  the  weight  advan- 
tage. bulls  are  a lot  fester  than 
their  competitors,  most  of 
whom  have  been  partying  for 
days. 

Each  time  someone  is  gored, 
he  is  carried  to  a small  casu- 
alty room  down  the  road  to  be 
patched  up. 

“The  truth  is  that  terror  is 
fun.  The  atmosphere  and  the 
music  are  great,  but  the  inju- 
ries can  be  brutal”  said  the 
doctor.  Gustavo  Montes,  as  he 
worked  on  his  10th  patient  of 
the  day. 

— AP 
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Common 
names 
gum  up 
China’s 
bureaucracy 

APinBeqing 

THE  tendency  of  Chinese 
parents  to  give  their  chil- 
dren simple,  commonly  used 
names  Is  causing  havoc  in  the 
bureaucracy,  leading  police 
to  chase  the  wrong  suspects. 

China’s  census  takers  com- 
plained that  jn  their  last  sur- 
vey discovered  more  than 
44300  people  In  Beijing  shar- 
ing the  name  Zhang  LI  and  a 
similar  number  all  called 
zhinig  Ying,  the  official  news- 
paper China  Business  Times 
said  yesterday. 

In  the  north-eastern  city  of 
Shenyang,  the  census  takers 
found  more  than  4,800  people 
called  Liang  Shuzhen.  and 
more  than  3,ooo  called, 
respectively.  Wang  Wei,  Li 
Wei  and  Li  Jie,  the  report 
said. 

"Not  only  is  this  inconve- 
nient for  everyone,  but  it  also 
causes  confusion  in  house- 
hold registries,  personnel 
management,  telephone  direc- 
tories. school  records  and 
police  work,”  the  newspaper  . 
said. 
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Bishop  Belo  hushes  East  Timor  youths  shooting  slogans 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ENNY  HURAHENI 


Italy  finds 
ancient 
Etruscan 
tombs  intact 

Router  In  Canretori 

ITALIAN  archaeologists 
I have  unearthed  nine  ancient 
Etruscan  tombs,  perfectly 
preserved  and  filled  with 
priceless  objects  from  around 
the  Mediterranean,  according 
tn  police. 

A t<*am  of  state  archaeolo- 
gists discovered  the  tombs 
after  being  tipped  off  by  fi- 
nance police  who  had  spotted 
three  people  digging  near  the 
vast  necropolis  outside  the 
town  of  Cerveteri,  near  Rome. 

The  police  said  yesterday  In 
a statement  that  the  three 
grave-robbers  escaped  arrest, 
but  subsequent  digs  In  the 
area  had  “unearthed  nine 
Etruscan  tombs  . . . from  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  seventh 
centuries  BC  and  still  per- 
fectly intact”. 


Fretilin  guerrillas  deny 
they  have  lost  support 


John  AgHontoy  fan  Jakarta 


THE  East  Timor  indepen- 
dence movement  denied 
yesterday  army  claims 
that  resistance  to  the  Indone- 
sian government  was  waning. 

Major-General  Abdul  Rival 
chief  of  the  military  region 
which  includes  East  Timor, 
said  yesterday:  It  is  true  there 
are  still  rebels,  but  there  are 
less  than  100  of  them,  perhaps 
only  80." 

last  year  the  military  said 
there  were  more  than  200 
armed  guerrillas  operating  In 
the  hills  and  forests  of  East 
Timor. 

Alfredo  Ferreira,  a spokes- 
man in  Australia  for  Fretilin, 
the  guerrilla  movement 
formed  when  Indonesia  in- 
vaded the  Portuguese  colony, 
laughed  when  told  of  the  state- 
ment. "Indonesia  >im  been  say- 
ing that  sort  of  thing  all  along, 
right  from  the  beginning."  he 
said.  “It  was  never  true  then 
and  it  isn’t  true  now. 

"Fretilin  is  not  a movement 
that  depends  on  its  numbers  to 
engage  the  enemy  and  at  the 
moment  I believe  we  have  just 
under  1,000  men  under  arms. 


But  we  can  recruit  many  more 
as  the  occasion  and  need 
demands.” 

Indonesia  invaded  East 
Timor  in  1975  and  annexed  it 
the  following  year.  The  United 
Nations  still  recognises  Portu- 
gal as  the  administrative 
power. 

Indonesia  says  it  maintains 
a garrison  of  troops  in  East 
Timor.  Independent  sources 
say  it  numbers  more  than  7.000 
and  could  be  10,000. 

Gen  Riavi  said  Carlos  Belo. 
East  Timor’s  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  joint  winner  of  the 
1996  Nobel  peace  prize,  could 
help  to  end  the  conflict. 

Bishop  Belo.  widely  known 
for  mediating  between  the  two 
sides  in  the  past  told  a news 
conference  yesterday  that  he 
did  not  support  either  the  inte- 
gration of  East  Timor  into  In- 
donesia or  the  move  for  Inde- 
pendence. He  just  wanted  to 
improve  the  situation  in  the 
territory. 

He  denied  accusing  Indone- 
sian soldiers  of  treating  resi- 
dents of  East  Timor  like 
“scabby  dogs". 

Referring  to  an  article  in  the 
German  magazine  Der  Spiegel 
he  said  that  he  had  spoken  in 


the  interiew  of  East  Timor's 
situation  since  1976,  not  just 
the  present  day.  and  that  his 
words  did  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent his  personal  views  or 
experience. 

“As  a bishop  I have  a moral 
duty  to  speak  for  the  voice  of 
the  poor  and  the  simple  people 
who,  when  intimidated  or 
terrorised,  cannot  defend 
themselves  or  make  their  suf- 
fering voiced."  he  said. 

John  Palmer  in  Brussels 
adds:  The  European  Union  has 
decided  to  proceed  with  direct 
economic  aid  to  civil  organisa- 
tions In  East  Timor,  in  the  face 
of  strong  diplomatic  protests 
by  the  Indonesian  government. 
EU  foreign  ministers  author- 
ised the  commission  to  pre- 
pare aid  projects  for  health, 
education,  water  and 
sanitation. 

But  the  Irish  presidency  of 
the  EU  circulated  a letter 
received  from  the  government 
In  Jakarta  warning  that  the 
BlTs  action  could  have  grave 
consequences  for  East  Timor. 
The  letter  said  that  the  pro- 
posed EU  aid  could  jeopardise 
negotiation  between  Portugal 
and  Indonesia  over  East 
Timor. 
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Mr  Clarke’s  good  day 

The  Chancellor  is  winning  the  Euro  argument 


YESTERDAY  morning’s  headlines  had 
promised  one  of  the  major  Commons 
confrontations  of  the  era.  “Clarke  on 
rack  over  Europe",  roared  one.  “Clarke 
sent  into  the  lions’  den”,  announced  a 
second.  The  expected  row  over  the 
European  single  currency  threatened 
the  very  survival  of  the  Government, 
warned  the  Daily  Mail.  And  in  the 
event?  No  blood.  No  plucked  finger- 
nails. No  screams  at  all.  Instead  an 
hour  and  a quarter  of  questions  to  the 
Chancellor  with  all  the  excitement  of  a 
a wet  November  night  in  Birmingham 


The  Government  survived  again,  as  it 
has  developed  a habit  of  doing.  The 
rack  turned  out  to  be  a comfortable 
armchair  for  a relaxed  Mr  Clarke.  And 
the  lions  turned  in  a distinctly  mangy 
and  toothless  performance. 

So  had  it  all  been  a lot  of  hype  about 
nothing?  Did  the  headline  writers  mis- 
read the  signs?  Not  at  all  The  threats 
had  been  genuine  enough.  The  Tory 
backbench  revolt  was  sincerely  felt 
Yes,  of  course  yesterday's  session  was 
an  anti-climax.  But  that  anti-climax 
tells  us  a lot  more  about  the  state  of  the 
argument  about  Europe  than  the  over- 
excited sceptic  MPs  and  the  predatory 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  looking  down 
from  the  Commons  gallery  would  care 
to  admit  The  Commons  yesterday 
lacked  the  drama  which  the  backstairs 
intrigues  of  the  previous  few  days  had 
threatened.  But  it  was  a genuinely  im- 
portant event  nonetheless,  perhaps 
even  a kind  of  turning-point  It  showed 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch  the 
Chancellor’s  pragmatic  approach  not 
only  has  majority  support  Even  more 
important  it  proved  that  the  Chancel- 
lor is  right 

None  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
documents  which  were  discussed  by 
European  Standing  Committee  B last 
week  in  the  meeting  which  triggered 
the  latest  row  was  a bolt  from  the  blue. 
Granted  that  the  documents  covered 


three  important  issues:  the  legal  status 
of  the  Euro;  a new  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism of  the  European  Monetary  Sys- 
tem; and  the  so-called  “stability  pact”, 
which  is  designed  to  ensure  that  those 
who  sign  up  to  the  single  currency  stick 
to  the  monetary  disciplines  which  en- 
abled them  to  join  in  the  first  place.  But 
all  three  are  explicitly  prefigured  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty.  No  one  who  has 
maintained  even  an  average  interest  in 
European  questions  over  the  past  de- 
cade could  be  in  any  serious  sense 
surprised  by  them.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  AO’s  should  debate  them  in 
whatever  parliamentary  forum  and  as 
often  (almost)  as  they  choose.  But  they 
should  not  pretend  that  these  plans  are 
more  shocking  than  they  are  or  that 
they  are  going  somewhere  they  are  not 
Nor  can  they.  The  inability  to  make 
those  rfafms  stick  is  the  ultimate  expla- 
nation for  yesterday's  damp  backbench 
squib. 

Yet  Mr  Clarke  could  afford  to  be 
relaxed  on  these  questions  because,  in 
his  pocket  if  not  in  his  heart,  he  carries 
Britain’s  single  currency  opt-out  This 
vital  option  means  that  along  with 
Denmark,  Britain  is  able  to  help  shape 
the  terms  of  the  single  currency  with- 
out being  committed  to  joining  it  A 
rational  observer  might  conclude  that 
this  was  an  advantage,  since  the  British 
economy  will  inevitably  be  affected  in 
profound  ways  by  the  Euro  group, 
whether  Britain  is  a member  or  not  It 
ought  to  be  a reassurance  to  Conserva- 
tive MPs  that  Mr  Clarke  sits  round  the 
table  with  his  Ecofin  colleagues  shap- 
ing the  terms,  even  though  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  knows  whether  Britain 
will  ultimately  be  a member.  This 
thought  inflames  some  Tory  MPs  rather 
than  reassuring  them.  Yet  Mr  Clarke  is 
engaged,  possibly  against  some  of  his 
more  Europhile  instincts,  in  a piece  of 
patriotic  economics  of  which  sensible 
people  can  only  approve. 


An  engagement  in  Beijing 

But  America  must  not  make  it  too  easy  for  China 


HERBAL  tea  and  acupuncture  can  help 
cure  hoarseness,  China's  President 
Jiang  Zemin  helpfully  told  a smiling 
and  confident  Bill  Clinton  when  they 
met  in  Manila  last  weekend  and  an- 
nounced reciprocal  state  visits  over  the 
next  two  years.  But  when  the  first 
American  president  to  go  to  China 
since  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre 
in  1989  arrives  in  Beijing  he  should 
urge  stronger  and  more  conventional 
medicine  on  his  hosts. 

Warm  words  between  the  two  leaders 
at  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion forum  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
calculated/hiideur  at  the  same  event  in 
Seattle  in  1993,  though  again  there  were 
no  signs  of  agreement  on  the  range  of 
contentious  issues  that  separate  them. 

Trade  certainly  matters  to  the  Ameri- 
cans: more  of  it  could  help  reduce  the 
$35  billion  deficit  the  US  has  with 
China.  It  could  also  help  allay  security 
fears  that  an  antagonistic  China  poses 
in  Asia,  particularly  in  its  sale  of  nu- 
clear technology  to  countries  tike  Paki- 
stan and  Iran  and  its  role  in  the  dis- 
putes between  North  and  South  Korea. 
It  is  after  all  only  a few  months  since 
US  naval  battle  groups  were  despatched 
to  the  Taiwan  straits  after  Beijing 
"tested"  some  missiles  to  coincide  with 
the  Republic’s  election. 

For  their  part,  China’s  leaders,  ner- 
vously awaiting  the  post-Deng  Xiaoping 
era,  know  that  to  maintain  their  Lenin- 
ist-led capitalist  revolution  and  enrich 
uieir  people,  they  need  massive  foreign 
investment  that  will  only  come  if  rela- 


tions with  Washington  are  stable. 

Mr  Clinton’s  announcement  is  a sig- 
nificant undertaking,  particularly  after 
a re-election  campaign  in  which  foreign 
policy  rarely  featured  and  in  the  tight  of 
his  earlier  but  now  muted  public  criti- 
cism of  China’s  refusal  to  address 
human  rights  abuses.  The  current  line 
from  Washington  is  that  though  there 
are  "serious  problems’’  in  the  relation- 
ship with  Beijing,  high-level  meetings 
can  help  move  it  along. 

The  US  is  far  from  alone  in  being  able 
to  live  with  China's  tyranny  as  long  as 
it  embraces  the  market  But  its  enor- 
mous political  and  economic  weight 
means  that  it  sets  both  the  tone  and  the 
pace  for  other  countries.  Unless  Mr 
Clinton  actively  seeks  progress  on  con- 
tinuing repression  in  Tibet  and  the 
petty  but  vicious  oppression  of  dissi- 
dents at  home  he  will  send  the  wrong 
message  to  Beijing.  His  officials  have 
already  made  clear  that  no  visits  will  go 
ahead  until  Washington  has  assessed 
how  the  Chinese  are  dealing  with  their 
obligations  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  post-1997  Hong  Kong.  Judiciously 
formulated,  other  conditions  could  be 
attached  too.  Concern  is  mounting  that 
in  the  world’s  “rush  to  engagement” 
with  the  state  that  contains  a quarter  of 
mankind,  human  rights  are  being  left 
behind.  If  Mr  Clinton  is  to  succeed  in 
what  Americans  like  to  call  a “reach  for 
history”  in  his  second  term,  then  his 
policy  towards  China  needs  to  consist 
of  substantially  more  than  a trade  pro- 
motion programme. 


New  Homes  and  Gardens 

The  problem  is  a mismatch  of  supply  and  demand 


ALL  HAIL  John  Selwyn  Gummer.  Yes- 
terday's  consultation  document,  House- 
hold Growth:  Where  Shall  We  Live?,  is 
a chance  to  restore  strategic  planning 
rts  proper  role  in  place  of  current 
market  madness.  It  still  only  remains 
implicit  but  anyone  who  reads  through 
yesterday’s  72  page  report  — plus  an 
accompanying  116  pages  of  urban  pro- 
jections — will  know  the  answer  to  the 
question  posed  at  the  end:  to  what 
extent  should  planning  accommodate 
demand  or  seek  to  divert  it  to  areas  of 
less  pressure?  It  is  not  just  old  Stalin- 
ists and  town  planners  who  want  more 
order,  the  house-building  industry  too 
is  desperate  for  guidance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  where  new  houses  are 
likely  to  be  built  Mr  Cummer’s  Envi- 
ronment Department  has  produced  pro- 
jections suggesting  4.4  million  new 
households  will  be  created  In  the  25- 
years  up  to  2016  — one  million  more 
than  currently  being  planned  for. 


Where  should  they  go?  To  his  credit 
Mr  Gammer  is  pushing  “brownfield” 
land  — urban  sites  to  protect  rural 
areas  from  planning  blight  Brownfield 
building  has  risen  from  34  to  50  per  cent 
of  new  housing  hut  a recent  Joseph 
Rowntree  Foundation  report  predicted 
this  could  now  decline  to  30  per  cent 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  reclaiming 
the  remaining  land  and  a need  to  pro- 
tect urban  playing  fields  and  city  parks 
from  increasing  encroachment  by  hous- 
ing. The  problems  are  well  known:  a 
mismatch  of  supply  and  demand. 
People  want  to  live  where  there  Is  little 
available  land  and  .don’t  want  to  live 
where  development  sites  still  remain. 
Hence  the  need  for  bribes,  incentives, 
subsidies,  and  even  restrictions.  In 
short,  a coherent  strategy,  not  based  on 
a single  solution  but  which  recognises 
the  need  for  a range  of  different  options 
depending  on  the  area  and  local  plan- 
ning needs. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Why  the  West  isn’t  best 


SAMUEL  Huntington’s 
distorted  vision  of  the 
world  (The  West  v the 
rest  Essay,  November  23) 
panders  to  Western  prej- 
udices in  order  to  promote  a 
malevolent  agenda  of 
confrontation. 

Huntington’s  argument  is 
that  Western  culture  must  be 
preserved  in  a clearly  delim- 
ited “West"  in  order  to  "gen- 
erate a third  Euzo-American 
phase  of  Western  affluence 
and  political  influence”  in 
splendid  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  humanity.  This  is  ar- 
rant nonsense.  Has  he  forgot- 
ten that  the  last  five  centuries 
of  Western  global  expansion 
and  prosperity  were.  In  large 
part,  the  outcome  of  interfer- 
ence in  — and  exploitation  of 
— other  parts  of  the  world? 

Blithely  dismissing  the  cul- 
ture of  rross-fertfl  isation  and 

civilisatioxtal  overlaps  that 
are  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
features  of  the  modem  condi- 
tion. Huntington’s  world  Is 
one  that  has  no  room  for  any- 
thing or  anyone  that  does  not 
fit  into  stereotypical  catego- 
ries. His  language  of  cultural 
uniqueness  relies  upon  the 
stigmatisation  of  "others"  of 
whom  the  West  must  beware 
or  fan  prey  to,  and  its  roots  lie 
in  the  kind  of  crude  social 
Darwinism  teat  helped  pro- 
duce the  worst  excesses  of 
colonialism  and  racism. 

The  West  can  no  more  exist 
as  a fortress  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury than  Rome  did  in  the 
fifth. 

(Dr)  Janies  Chhiyankandath. 
London  Guildhall  University, 
Calcutta  House, 

Old  Castle  Street. 

London  El  7NT. 


PROF  Huntington,  in  what 
is  dearly  a call  for  a 
renewal  of  cold-war  policy, 
acts  irresponsibly  in  formu- 
lating an  ideology  which 
clearly  Imposes  “modern” 

processes  on  nations  nnahle 

to  accommodate  their  foil 
repercussions.  One  need  only 
witness  children,  swimming 
in  luminous  blue-green  water 
in  Thailand,  or  scouring  gar- 
bage heaps  outside  super- 
mails  in  the  Philippines. 
These  cannot  be  either  ad- 
vances on  previous  social 
conditions,  nor  isolated  exam- 
ples of  the  abuse  inherent  to 
modernisation  without 
modernity. 

Marco  Jerrentmp. 

Banks  ide  House, 

24  Sumner  Street, 

London  SE1 9JU. 

PROF  Huntington  appears 
to  want  to  raise  the  draw- 
bridge to  keep  out.  the  vast 
hordes  from  the  Southern 
hemisphere  anxious  to  oc- 
cupy our  streets.  Yet  the  US 
is  already-  a multi-cultural 
society  while  large  partf  of 
Europe  comprise  numerous 
ethnic  and  cultural  group- 
ings, mainly  without 
incident 

The  essay  is  a boon  for  the 
armaments  industry.  The 
corollary  of  his  musings  on 
the  need  to  protect  our  civilis- 
ation is  a continuing  increase 
in  expenditure  on  weaponry 
to  ensure  that  we  are  able  to 
see  off  any  attack  on  our  way 
of  life.  And  the  security  In- 
dustry will  benefit  from 
tighter  immigration  controls. 
BUI  Jackson. 

2 William  Road, 

Nottingham  NG2  7QD. 


THE  West  has  in  recent 
years  foiled  to  “maintain 
its-  dynamism’’  with  slow 
growth  rates,  downturns  in 
the  market  economy  and 
unemployment.  Behind 
this  failure  is -the  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  dated  forms  of 
economic  theory,  which  de- 
cree that  free  trade  and  eco- 
nomic specification  between 
trading'  nnHnmi  will  optimise 
their  productive  capacity: 

Ironically  it  is  in  this  con- 
text that  Huntingdon’s  re- 
affirmation of  certain  aspects 
of  modernisation  theory,  es- 
pecially that  “Western  cul- 
ture will  become  tee  univer- 
sal culture  of  the  world”,  may 
flounder.  Within  this  free-for- 
all  global  market  Western 
nations  and  their  values  are 
being  undercut  by  many 
newly-emerging  economic 
powers  in  the  Far  East  Some 
of  these,  such  as  China,  share 
very  tew  of  the  “common” 
Western  values. 

As  a result  many  developed 
market  economies  .in  .the 
West  are  abandoning  jcey.  as- 
pects of  their  social' legisla- 
tion to  compete.  In  the  UK, 
there  is  no  minimum  wage, 
health  and  safety  regulations 
are  gradually  being  whittled 
away  to  nothing,  and  labour 
union  laws  are  under  con- 
stanterosion. 

Similarly,  other  EU  and 
north  American  nations  are 
actively  scaling  down  public 
expenditure  cm  welfare  and 
public  services.  In  other 
words,  the  West  Is  taking  on 
non-Westem  values. 

Simon  Kyte. 

41-43  Seaview  Road, 
Shoeburyness, 
Southend-on-Sea  SS3  9DX. 


A seminal  question  of  ethics 
which  the  BMA  fails  to  answer 


Fuming  spires 

I’M  fascinated  by  the  exemp- 
tion from  normal  Usted- 
bufldings  procedures  for  the 
St  Fancras  buildings  (Her- 
itage groups  attack  govern- 
ment rail  terminus  ‘surren- 
der’, November  22). 

We're  building  a new 
church  on  a tight  budget  be- 
cause we  had  to  forgo  up  to 
£100.000  extra  that  we  could 
have  got  for  selling  the  site  of 
our  old  Grade  UMisted 
church  rather  than  selling  the 
chundx  itself  for  alternative 
use.  Church  members  - have 
raised  the  difference  largely 
from  their  own  income.  We 
accepted  the  lower  price 
knowing  that  if  we  tried  to  de- 
molish it,  we  faced  a public 
Inquiry  with  the  final  deci- 


sion (in  practice)  in  the  hands 
of  tee  Environment  Secret- 
ary. 

Church  members  effectively 
said:  It's  our  money,  and  we 
will  not  spend  it  repairing  a 
historic  building  that  is  un- 
suitable for  modem  church 
needs  just  because  someone 
else  ttiiwkit  it’s  important.  If 


raH-tetminns  developers  can 
exert  enough  influence  to  pull 
such  strings,  the  cooperation 
of  the  (teurches  and  tee  gen- 
erosity of  their  members  does 
look  rather  naive. 

(Rev)  Steve  Parish. 

The  Vicarage/ 
laFtaherbert  Street, 
Warrington  WA27QG. 


We  did  not  all  collaborate  with  the  Nazi  occupiers 


AS  an  ex -Channel  Islander, 
I can  confirm  that  there 
has  been  a shifty  evasion  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the 
Nazi  occupation,  and  a resort 
to  a smug  “{ducky  islander” 
mythology.  But  it  is  simplis- 
tic and  unfair  for  Julia  pascal 
(Islands  of  rfiwmft  November 
22)  to  argue  that  “the  major- 
ity of  Channel  islanders  col- 
laborated”. It  is  the  common 
fflperienca  of  aery  country 
under  Nan  domination  that  a 
few  were  heroes,  many  more 
craven  cowards  or  profiteers, 
and  the  vast  majority  those 
who  sullenly  endured,,  engag- 
ing In  petty  acts  of  “resis- 
tance”, and  battling  more 
with  their  consciences  than 
with  tee  naked  savages  em- 
powered over  teem. 

What  Is  to  suggest  Britain 
would  have  differed  In  this? 
British  governments  were 
embarrassed  by  the  Channel 
Islands  precisely  because 
they  challenged  Britain's  own 
national  mythology.  “We 
than  fight  them  on  the  beach- 
.. ."  — but  not  apparently 
those  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
whose  garrisons  were  evacu- 
ated on  London’s  orders  with- 
out firing  a shot 
Jim  Holloway. 

Q-News. 

Stockport  Railway  Station, 
Stockport  SK3  9H2L 


JULIA  Pascal  says  “those 
who  stayed  [in  Guernsey] 
chose  to,  refusing  Churchill's 
offer  of  a free  boat  trip”.  I was 
seven  in  June  1940;  I stood 
with  hundreds  of  other  chil- 
dren at  St  Peter  Port  harbour 
haping  teat  a boat  would 
arrive.  Aftw  much  anguished 
discussion,  my  parents  let  me 
go  with  tee  schoolchildren’s 
party.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  come  with  ny» 

The  "free  boat  trip”  was  on 
a cargo  vessel  called  tee  Ant- 
wop,  covered  In  coal  dust, 
and  very  couftisiug  it  was.  Not 
everyone  who  wanted  to  get 
away  managed  it'  Some  stayed 
to  help  elderly  or  disabled  rel- 
atives; some  didn't  see  why 
they  should  give  up  all  they 
had  worked  far  . 

By  all  means  express  write 
passion  your  detestation  of 
treachery  and  self-serving,  Ms 
Pascal,  hut  please  remember 
there  were  others  who  did  not 
behave  In  this  way  and  who 
still  experience  the  pain.- 

MJNobbe. 

Brentwood,  Leominster, 
Herefordshire  HRS  9JH. 

YOUR  report  about  alleged 
collaborators  was  unbal- 
anced (War  files  reveal  horror 
of  islands’  SS  camp,  Novem- 
ber 20).  The  only  report  claim- 
ing that  seven  out  of  10  women 


were  “Jerrybags”  and  had 
“gone  with  Germans”  was 
based  cm  tea  testimony  of  two 
24-year -did  Jerseymen,  a dark 
and  a former,  who  bad  es- 
caped to  France  -by  canoe! 
These  men  made  further  cock- 
eyed comments  to  British  in- 
telligence claiming”  that  “mur- 
der would  be  done”:  when 
aggrieved  husbands  returned. 

A more  reliable  Informant 
was  a 26-year-old  former  shoe 
salesman  rescued  by  tee  Al- 
lies near  Rennes  in  France 
while  en  route  for  prison  in 
Germany.  He  said  teat  in  Jer- 
sey in  the  summer  of  1944  Ger- 
man morale  was  low  and  that 
Germans  were  making  “vain 
efforts”  at  fraternisation. 

My  family'  lived  hi  Jersey 
throughout  the  occupation. 
My  father,  David  Grove,  was 
token  hostage  under  threat  of 
execution.  My  brother  Roy 


stole  some  military  equipment 
and  was  shot  at  while  escap- 
ing. For  a month  my  family 
hid  an  escaped  prisoner,  Don- 
ald Befi  fa  tee  attic. 

Such  incidents  were  com- 
monplace, The  truth  is  that, 
despite  conditions  of  great 
hardship,  most  people  were 
patriotic  and  put  up  what 

resistance  they  could. 

Jenny  Chamier  Grove. 

34  Forest  Road, 

Kew,  Surrey  TW93BY. 


STUART  Homer,  chairman 
of  the  BMA  ethics  commit- 
tee, is  wrong  to  equate  artif- 
icial insemination  with  surg- 
ical transplantation  of  organs 
(Fight  goes  on  for  new  life 
after  death,  November  23). 
Spermatozoa  have  evolved 
over  m nitons  of  years  with 
the  sate  purpose  of  being 
transferred  from  one  animal 
to  another,  whereas  hearts 
and  kidneys  have  evolved  to 
remain  in  the.  animal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual. 

Thus  whereas  artificial  in- 
semination Is  assisting  in  the 
evolutionary  goal  of  carrying 
the  species  forward,  surgical 
transplantation  is  not 
It  Is  not  logical  to  compare 
the  two  procedures  and  In 
fact  they  are  covered  by  sepa- 
rate legislation.  For  Stuart 
Homer  to  state  that  allowing 
the  use  of  a dead  husband’s 
sperm  without  written  , con- 
sent would  have  vary  serious 
implications  in  transplant 
surgery  is  nonsense,  both,  bio- 
logically and  legally.  He  Is 
quite  wrong  to  use  tee  argu- 
ment to  justify,  his  commit- 
tee's interference  Itt'the  efise. 
CDrlCAFhin. 

Leahurst, 

Chester  High  Road, 

Neston, 

South  Wlrral, 

Cheshire  L64  7TE. 

THE  Blood  case  concerns  an 
Issue  of  consent,  whereas 
you  report  Dr  Homer  basing 
BMA  policy  on  tee  view  that, 
wtthoat  a living  father,  it 
would  be  “a  tragedy  for  the 
child  to  be  bora”.  This  view 
has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
sent and  should  have  been  Ig- 
nored by  tee  HFEA.  If  the 
BMA  thinks  it  has  the  right  to 
pronounce  oh  Mrs  Blood’s 
wish  to  bear  her  late  hus- 
band's child,  it  is  time  to 
resign  my  membership  of  that 
organisation. 

(Dr)  J R Yarnold. 

27  KUlieser  Avenue, 

London  SW24NX 

DIANE  Blood  cannot  use 
her  dead  husband’s  sperm 
because  “tee  special  nature  of 
genetic  material,  which  is 
used  to  create  new  life,  is  of 
such  fundamental  importance 
that  we  believe  it*  would  be 
wrong  to  use  the  material 
without,  explicit  informed 
consent”,  says  Dr  Homer. 

Why  Is  it,  then,  that  any 
commercial  concern  which 
finds  potentially  profitable 
genetic  material  in  a sample 
of -my  blood  (or  sperm,  come 
to  that)  can  claim  ownership 
of  that  material  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent,  and 
use  it  for  whatever  purposes 
it  wishes,  regardless  of  my 
feelings  in  the  matter? 

It  appears  that  there  is  one 
law  for  tee  rich  and  powerful 
and  another,  self-righteous 
and  heartless,  for  the  individ- 
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CHESHIRE:  The  sun  was  not 
high  enough  to  melt  the  hoar 
frost  nor  to  improve  the  tem- 
perature. Lawns,,  fields  and 
hedgerows  were  all  glittering, 
whilst  my  cheeks  were  tin- 
Sung  in  the  sharp  air.  The 

Purpose  of  the  early  start  was 

to  arrive  at  the  new  mere 

btfOTe  the  anglers  appeared  to 
disturb  any  birds  that  had 
aptot  the  night  there,  espe- 
cially the  scaup  which  had 
oeen  seen  the  previous  day 
aPParently  in  the  company  rtf 
a few  tufted  ducks.  Once  at 
the  mere  I found  it  covered  bv 

LJXS?8  oust  with  birds 
scattered  across  the  surface  I 
seamed  tee  water  tereSh 
my  btooculare  and  counted*? 
toaL  five  wigeon,1  eight  oaire 

of  mallard  with  sev^ffi 

Judto  right  over  in  tee  fa? 
eoraer.  a mixture  of  males 
and  females,  but  at  that  dig. 
femce,  witomUrt  affecting^ 
Ught.  I could  not  make  out  a 
&8rey  back  which  woufa 

^loi?8ed  W a male 
scaup.  Moving  closer,  fairing 


care  not  to  alarm  the  group,  I 
watched  them  swim  slowly 
out  into  more  open  water,  and 
srey  back  appeared.  Even 
with  binoculars  I was  still  too 
for  away  to  see  the  green- 
giossed  head  plumage  but  I 
could  make  out  the  round, 
crestless  head,  shape,  and  the 
overall  “black  fore  and  aft  — 
Pate  in  the  middle”  look  was 
quite  distinctive.  The  scaup  is 
a sea-duck  in  winter,  many 
voting  our  coastal  waters 
from  breeding  grounds  in  ice- 
-tond,  but  gone  are  the  days 
when  flocks  wintered  regu- 
“riy  on  the  estuary  or  the 
Cheshire  Dee,  its  county 

JUS*  “ ^ ****  ofa  “scarce 
cuastal  winter  visitor  — very 
scarre  elsewhere”.  About  half 
an  tour  had  passed  when  the 
5F®*.  anBler  arrived,  car 
cnuwWng  along  the 
CJSfk  track  down  to  the  small 
toy-by  — an  the  ducks  took  lo 

Sf  JJT  ««  disappeared  over 
“j-bjes  1 waited  a while  but 
they  did  not  come  back. 

J M THOMPSON 
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ual  person  who  wishes  for 
something  which  will  do  no- 
one  any  harm. 

John  Ward. 

27  Bel  vo  lr  Close, 

Fareham, 

Hants  PQ16  0PJ. 

v/OU  report  that  the  BMA’s 
Y ethics  committee’s  conten- 
tion in  the  DLane  Blood  case 
is  “effective,  informed 

consent”  is  the  “crucial” 
issue.  This  surely  is  a tri- 
umph of  legalism  over  com- 
passion, and  doesn't  conform 
to  any  reasonable  under- 
standing of  ethics,  the  reason- 
able rights  of  next  of  kin.  tee 
nature  of  marriage  or  the  Hip- 
pocratic oath. 

David  Fletcher. 

32  Shakespeare  Road. 

London  W71LR. 

\ A/HAT  Is  Martin  Kettle 
VV  talking  about  (In  cold 
Blood,  November  23)  when  he 
says  there  would  be  "concep- 
tual chaos”  if  Mrs  Blood  were 
allowed  to  use  her  dead  hus- 
band's sperm:  thousands  and 
thousands  ofwbttta  Hntog  up 
to  have  the  children  of  their 
dead  partners?  I doubt  It. 

He  says  this  is  “the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge”;  what 
wedge  is  he  talking  about? 
Children  are  bora  all  the  time 
to  fathers  who  do  not  neces- 
sarily “consent”  to  their  con- 
ception. I think  Martin  Kettle 
Is  wrong  to  think  that  people 
support  her  campaign  just  be- 
cause they  feel  sony  for  her. 
They  support  her  because 
they  see  that,  for  from  being  a 
“good  law”,  it  is  unduly 
restrictive,  and  that  the 
HFEA  outfit  to  he  concentrat- 
ing its  energies  and  money  on 
more  important  issues. 

Desna  Roberts. 

107  Huddleston  Road, 

London  N7  0EH. 

I WAS  so  glad  to  read  Martin 
Kettle’s  article:  what  cir- 
cumstances could  prompt  a 
woman  in  hospital  with  her 
dying  husband  to  ask  the  staff 
to  take  a semen  sample  from 
him?  I understand  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Blood  were  teenage 
sweethearts  and  Mrs  Blood  Is 
now  over  30,  so  their  mutual 
desire  to  have  children  took  a 
while  to  emerge. 

The  whole  story  is  bizarre; 
either  there  are  other  facts 
the  public  is  not  privy  to  or 
the  bulk  of  the  media  is  being 
manipulated. 

Marion  Clucas. 

Penny  Cross, 

KfiycolHiU, 

Sittingbourne,  Kent. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Norman 

WEbe^thlsBnd- 

SSt  Day,  with  fiscal 

news  from  the 

“art  ofNew  Labour.  Whan 
Jtonfly  Mandelson’s  The 
Revolution:  Can  New 
Labour  Deliver?  came  out 
earlier  this  year,  yon  may 
recall  that  his  profit- 
mtaded  chum  Dolly  Draper 
set  npa  company,  *'3C",  to 
uog  copies  by  mail  order. 
Having  inserted 30,000  fly 

sheets  into  Labour  Party 
mailings,  Dolly  sold  a 

princely  900  copies.  That’s 
the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  is  that  Dolly  Draper 

has  still  to  pay  Faber 

£1 ,038.70  for  the  last  batch 
of 200  books  ordered  in 
Jane.  When  he  ignored  a 
legal  letter  sent  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  Faber  called  Dolly  on 
the  number  listed  on  his  ap- 
plication form,  bat  no  one 
there  had  ever  heard  of 
him,  while  a call  to  another 
number  listed — that  of 
Mandy  Mandelson’s  office. 
— elicited  the  news  that  3C 
no  longer  existed.  When 
Dolly  was  finally  traced  to 
Progress  magazine,  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  he  swore  to  pay  up 
within  seven  days.  By  yes- 
terday afternoon,  no  pay- 
ment had  been  received; 
and  with  Dolly  uncontacta- 
ble.  Faber  despairs  as  to 
where  he  might  be.  The 
Diary  is  unsure,  but  thinks 
it  worth  checking  the  Win- 
chester Club  in  west  Lon- 
don, long-time  safe  haven 
from  ’er  indoors  for  a Mr 
Arthur  Daley. 


With  one  bound,  the 
Chancellor  was  free 


ML  BUSY  weekend  looms 
II  for  Kenny  Ball  and 
i^wBhJazzmen,in 
whose  careers  the  Diary  and 
its  loyal  army  of  readers 
take  so  keen  an  interest. 
Thanks  to  Pat  Bemans,  who 
writes  from  north  London 
forewarning  ns  that  on  Sat- 
urday night  Kenny  and  the 
boys  play  at  the  Flackley 
Ash  Hotel,  Peasmarsh,  Rye. 
East  Sussex;  while  on  Sun- 
day, they  have  a lunchtime 
engagement  at  the  High 
Rocks  Hotel,  near  “west  of 
Tunbridge  Wells".  Keep  it 
up,  gentlemen,  keep  it  np. 

IN  shock  news  from  the 
world  of  conun  drams. 
Brandreth's  Brain- 
storm, the  puzzle  page  of  my 
friend  Gyles  Brandreth, 
falls  to  appear  In  this  week’s 
OK  magazine.  According  to 
Claudia  Pattison,  the  fea- 
ture writer  who  took  the 
Diary’s  call  of  protest  yes- 
terday, he  has  not  been 
sacked;  it  is  simply  dne  to 

pressure  of  space.  "Gyles 
won’t  be  in  every  issue  from 
now  on,  but  he’ll  definitely 
be  appearing  again,”  she 
says.  “It  will  depend  on  how 
many  stories  we  have.” 
What  a way  to  treat  the  gra- 
vitas-laden  Chester  MP. 
Thank  God  he  retains  his 
crossword — 10  across: 
leads  may  be  attached  to 
them  (7) — in  Dogs  Today. 

I AM  pleased  to  note  that 
standards  of  clarity  con- 
tinue their  ascent  in  the 
written  English  ofHer  Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s  civil  ser- 
vants. A reader  in  Liverpool 
received  a two-page  letter 
earlier  this  month  from 
Kirkby  JobCentre,  page  one 
of  which  begins:  “lam 
pleased  to  tell  yon  that  we 
can  pay  yon  the  Jobseeker’s 
Allowance.”  Byway  ofcon- 
Qrmingthe  point,  mean- 
while, page  two  starts:  “I 

am  sorry  to  tell  yon  that  you 

are  not  entitled  to  Jobseek- 
er’s Allowance.”  Stand  by 
far  the  explanation.  “This 
is  because  you  have  to  be 
available  for  work.  The  law 
says  people  who  have  to  be 
available  for  work  cannot 
get  Jobseeker’s  Allow- 
ance.” How  can  the  appli- 
cant get  around  this, 
though?  “Yon  should  claim 
Jobseeker’s  Allowance  in- 
stead." Yes,  of  course. 

A CONTENDER  steps 
forward  for  the  title 
“newspaper  corre- 
spondent of  the  year”.  Sat- 
urday’s Independent  car- 
ried a captivating  letter 
from  a Matthew  Seward  of 
London  W2,  concerning  the 
method  for  challenging  a 
Labour  leader . . . so  capti- 
vating.  indeed,  that  on  the 


{Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


SOMETHING  entirely 
unexpected  happened 
in  the  Commons  yes- 
terday. We  were  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  roasting 
of  the  Chancellor.  He  was 
ram  in g to  Hw  indefen- 

sible, the  failure  of  thA  Gov- 
ernment to  make  tfma  for  a 
proper  debate  on  the  next 
stage  of  the  run-up  to  Euro- 
pean economic  *m«1  monetary 
union.  Here  was  an  omission 
he  couldn't  excuse,  whether  it 
was  down  to  twrampetence, 
prudence,  or  cowardice. 

Every  faction  in  the  House 
appeared  rmftprf  against  hfrn- 
The  Opposition  found 
and  leaked  a set  of  documents 
— Old,  dull,  misleading,  it 
mattered  not — into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  explosive  hysteria, 
which  the  Tory  Euro-sceptics 
Ally  Ignited.  If  Mr  Clarke  es- 
caped in  a vertical  position  it 
would  be  a triumph,  so  tightly 
was  he  pinned  against  tim 
wall 

Not  only  did  he  survive,  he  : 
took  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  first  small  dose  of  reality 
for  wimHiB  to  the  European 


sive  from  Mr  Seward,  this 
time  about  proportional 
representation.  Is  this  a re- 
cord? Or  has  anyone  man- 
aged a hat-trick? 


SARAH  Gutch  from 

Twickenham  kindly 

sends  in  a raffle  ticket 

issued  by  the  Association 
for  Post-Natal  Hlness.  The 
draw  is  to  be  made  onDe- 
cember  30.  and  the^Op 
ticket  announces  that  first 

^Sewillbe'twonigWsfiir 

two  in  Paris,  travelling  by 
Eurostar”-  Second  prize. 

meanwhile,  is  “What  To  do 
In  An  Emergency*  - 


debate.  Yen’  am  hour-and-a- 
quarter  he  delivered  a series 
of  voluble  lectures  to  every 
mie  of  his  tormentors,  who 
proved  entirely  unable  to  tor- 
ment him.  R had  beep  ex- 
pected, at  beet,  that  he  might 

rebuff  fhpm  uillli  Hip  hnrnUr 

gad  and  bluster  for  which 
he’s  famous.  What  he  did  was 
more  interesting.  He  began  to 

riiHiUjn  nftmp  of  the'  >!»»*{»*  of 
the  argument.  ' ! 

The  occasion  had  one  dra-  j 
marie  effect  It  swept  a crucial , 
piece  of  ground  from  under  ■ 
the  Eurosceptics  who  have 
taken  their  stand  upon  it 
Hitherto,  their  prime  denand 
has  been  for  the  Government 

formally  In  wriwifa  ttolfftnin 

participation  in  the  first 
round  of  entrants  into  EMU. 

That’s  the  cry  to  be  heard 
across  the  sceptic  spectrum, 
from  rational  to  demented.  It's 
the  position  they  still  think 
they  can  force  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  adopt  before  the  elec- 
tion. Aftw  Labour’s  commit- 
ment to  an  EMU  referendum. 
Mr  Redwood  and  his  friends 
delayed  not  a moment  before 
working  the  media  circuits  to 
call  for  the  Tories  to  shift 
their  sceptic  ratchet  by  an- 
other notch  and  rule  out  mem- 
bership for  the  whole  of  the 

Twrt  P»rifampnt- 

The  first  instruction  Mir 
Clarke  offered  the  House  yes- 
terday was  In  the  utter  absur- 
dity of  such  a strategy.  His  en- 
tire discourse  underlined  the 
merits  of  Britain  being  at  the 
Ecofin  stable,  where  the  pre- 


EMU  negotiations  are  being 
conducted.  In  itself,  that 
wasn't  surprising.  But  what 
the  entire  occasion  kept  driv- 
ing home  was  the  inexorable 
force  of  the  argument  The  os- 
tensible complaint  of  both 
Labour  and  the  sceptics  was 
that  Parliament  was  being  ex- 
cluded from  making  a contri- 
bution to  these  negotiations. 

But  hOW  COUld  they  main*  this 
case  while  simultaneously  ad- 
vocating a strategy  that  would 

take  both  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment away  from  influence 
of  any  kind?  How  could  people 
be  bleating  about  the  need  for 
debate,  yet  go  on  saying  that 
Britain  should  armwrriire  to 
every  other  EU  country  that 
her  interest  had  became  en- 
tirely academic  because  she 
had  no  intention  of  Joining 
EMU  anyway? 

It  wasn't  long  before  the 
majority  of  those  present 
seemed  to  start  understand- 
ing this.  They  entered  Into 
the  spirit  of  it-  Every  empha- 
sis on  the  danger  of  EMU  : 
being  perverted,  unbalanced, 
a cheat,  a fraud,  a conspiracy 
against  the  British,  made  the 
case  for  the  Clarke-Major 
strategy.  Every  time  Mr 
Clarke  was  driven  to  explain 
that  the  stability  of  the  euro 
will  have  a critical  bearing  on 
the  largest  currency  that 
stays  out  of  it,  he  quelled,  and 
eventually  silenced,  the  scep- 
tic position  that  has  long  pre- 
tended otherwise.  Every  time 
he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
sterling  one  day  entering 


EMU,  he  compelled  the 
House’s  grudging  acceptance 
that  It  made  sense  for  Britain 
to  retain  every  scrap  of  lever- 
age It  has  to  shape  the  rules  to 
which,  one  day,  the  country 
j may  submit.  Even  Norman 
Lamont  agreed  with  him.  The 
rules  mattered.  We  had  a 
huge  interest  in  them.  Why. 
in  that  case,  (though  Mr 
Lamont  refrained  from  say- 
ing it  exactly),  walk  away 
from  the  table? 

Mr  Clarke  proposed  a 
second  lesson  in  governing. 
The  most  insouciant  of  minis- 
ters. he  nonetheless  wished  to 
point  out  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  House 
apparently  wanted  him  to , 
labour.  They’d  charged  him, 
he'  said,  with  withholding 
vital  documents.  One  notes  In 
passing  that  the  present 
frenzy  is  capable  of  defining  a 

pre-publication  edition  of  the 
Brussels  telephone  directory 
as  a vital  document.  The 


In  the  present 
frenzy,  an  edition 
of  the  Brussels 
telephone 
directory  is  called 
a vital  document 


Chancellor  disposed  of  the 
documents  in  question,  by 
saying  he  would  be  happy  to 
add  them  to  the  pile  of  Euro- 
material which  already 
chokes  the  scrutiny  process 
that  Parliament  has  spent  so 
many  years  refusing  to 
reform.  But  there  were  limits 
to  any  negotiation  that  stood 
a chance  of  maximising  the 
British  interest,  it  wouldn't 
make  sense,  he  thought,  to  ex- 
pose every  detail  of  what  he 
might  and  might  not  concede 
to  the  wily  continentals.  , 
There  had  to  be  a little  dlscre- 1 
tion,  a mite  of  latitude.  “What 1 


1 cannot  do  is  keep  ringing  up 
from  Ecofin  and  trying  to  get 
parliamentary  cover." 

These  scenes  from  the  real 
life  of  government  had  a chas- 
; tening  effect.  They  won’t  have 
persuaded  everybody.  It's  ob- 
! vious  that  ministers  hoped  to 
get  away  without  the  kind  of 
debate  that  will  now  take 
place,  and  I don't  think  they 
should  have  done  so.  They 
tried  a gamble  that  didn't 
come  off;  and  plenty  of  Con- 
servative MPs  will  be  deter- 
mined to  see  this  as  another 
item  to  add  to  the  long  litany 
of  charges,  going  back  to  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  that  appear 
to  them  to  prove  that 
“Europe"  Is  a conspiracy  of 
the  governing  elite  against 
the  people,  and  now  against 
the  assembly  of  the  people  as 
well  The  ranks  of  the  incorri- 
gibles,  fuming  bitterly, 
scheming  im penitently,  ex- 
tending daily  the  frontiers  of 
political  paranoia,  continue 
to  mobilise  on  the  govern- 
ment benches. 

But  yesterday,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months,  they 
got  little  purchase  on  the  ar- 
gument. Their  questions  were 
feeble,  their  fears  extrava- 
gant, their  remedies  contra- 
dictory. Even  as  they  wit- 
tered. they  kept  exposing  the 
consummate  fantasy  at  the 
heart  of  their  position,  which 
is  that  any  attempt  to  dls-em- 
broQ  Britain  from  European 
discussions  can  be  accom- 
plished only  at  the  cost  of 
weakening  Britain's  influ- 
ence on  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr  Clarke  was  even  able  to 
refer  to  “parliamentary  hyste- 
ria" as  one  of  the  forces  now 
arraigning  him,  without 
being  roared  at  from  either 
side.  You  felt  that  the  broad 
centre  of  the  Tory  Party,  sup- 
posedly turning  Redwoodite 
by  the  minute  in  its  rage  at 
what's  been  happening,  recog- 
nised a logic  it  couldn't  rebux. 
Wtaat  was  billed  as  ordeal  by 
lire  turned  into  a modest  tri- 
umph of  reason. 


Time  to  hate 
thy  neighbour 
as  thyself 


Francine  Stock 


WHY  bother  with  com- 
munity when  you 
can  use  carrot  and 
stick?  Community,  presum- 
ably, begins  at  home.  Its  plat- 
form is  the  understanding 
that  people  can  get  together 
and  agree  on  common  values, 
ft  doesn't  shirk  from  applying 
sanctions  to  those  who  trans- 
gress. but  in  a spirit  of 
reforming  zeal;  its  creed  is 
not  so  much  toleration  as  ho- 
mogenisation. We  should  all 
be  the  same.  That  way,  we 
can  all  get  along. 

Community  is  time-con- 
suming and  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. We  haven't  heard  n 
great  deal  about  it  recently. 

This  autumn,  however, 
there  has  been  cross-party 
consensus  to  crush  the  nuts  of 
nasty  neighbours.  The  Noise 
Act  received  Royal  Assent 
last  July,  m September,  local 
authorities  were  given  clari- 
fied powers  to  seize  equip- 
ment In  the  nest  few  days, 
the  Home  Secretary  will  pub- 
lish the  Prevention  of  Harass- 
ment Bill,  which  is  primarily 
aimed  at  stalkers,  but  also 
provides  jail  sentences  of  up 
to  five  years  for  neighbours 
who  threaten  violence.  Pines 
and  six-month  sentences  will 
be  brandished  at  those  who 
refuse  to  turn  the  music  or 
the  television  down. 

For  Labour.  Jack  Straw  has 
proposed  the  Community 
Safety  Order  — a kind  or 
curfew  for  noisy  or  aggres- 
sive neighbours,  which  could 
carry  a maximum  jail  term  of 
four  years.  Since  fear  of  repri- 
sal deters  many  victims  finui 
speaking  up  in  court,  another 
idea  is  the  use  of  private  de- 
tectives to  collect  evidence.  It 
certainly  gives  a new  slant  to 
the  concept  of  Neighbourhood 
Watch,  putting  the  shadow 
into  shadow  cabinet 
The  agreement  to  get 
tougher  on  the  causes  of 
crime  the  people  behind  it 
the  places  where  it  starts  — 
brings  the  debate  down  to  the 
level  of  individuals  and  what 
they  do  in  their  homes.  This 
escalation  of  the  punishment 
for  individuals  for  infringe- 
ment of  others*  civil  liberties 
points  up  the  differences  be- 
tween people,  rather  than 
binding  them  together  In 
community.  If  someone  in 
your  street  holds  noisy  ail- 
night  parties,  it  is  no  longer 
the  case  that  the  friendly 
neighbourhood  policeman 
pops  round  for  a quick  word. 
Your  only  course  erf  com- 
plaint is  official.  If  the  com- 
plaint Is  serious,  or  repeated, 
local  authority  officers  go 
round,  with  a warrant  if  nec- 
essary, and  seize  the  equip- 
ment Then  you  really  do 
have  a dispute  on  your  hands. 


A multi-storey  story 


Patrick  Wright 

challenges  John 
Glimmer’s 
traditional 
thinking  about 
town,  country  and 
where  to  put  the 
new  buildings 


WHEN  it-  comes 
to  rural  fear  of 
the  encroach- 
ing city,  there 
is  stm  no  one 
to  beat  the  grandees  of  the 
1930s.  Squires  were  less  Inhib- 
ited in  those  days,  especially 
those  more  or  less  Hitlerite 
defenders  of  English  agricul- 
ture who  looked  out  over 
their  rolling  acres  and 
penned  lurid  descriptions  of 
what  would  happen  , in  the 
event  of  war,  when  cheap  im- 
ported food  would  fell  victim 
to  a submarine  blockade,  and 
famine  would  come  to  Eng- 
land. The  walls  of  the  indus- 
trial city  would  break,  and 
degenerate  hordes  would  spill 
out  on  to  the  land  — raping 
and  looting  and  eating  every- 
thing in  their  path,  right 
down  to  the  rats. 

That  was  extreme  and  ec- 
centric stuff;  but  the  rural 
idyll  has  continued  to  weigh 
heavily  on  the  city,  and  in 
unexpected  ways  too.  It  was 
there  during  Harold  Macmil- 
lan’s housing  boom  of  the 
1960s,  enthusiastically  antici- 
pating the  urban  tower  blocks 
that  would  soon  be  going  up 
in  so  many  British  cities.  In  a 
parliamentary  discussion 
concerned  with  state  subsi- 
dies for  housing,  the  Tory 
Lord  Hinchingbrooke  argued 
that  the  programme  should  be 
shifted  from  houses  of  a kind 
that  caused  spoliation  of  the 
countryside,  and  concen- 
trated instead  on  the  creation 
of  “first-class  flats  of  12,  15 
«nd  20  storeys"  for  city- 
dwellers  who  would  thereby 
be  enabled  to  stay  in  their 
proper  place. 

John  Gummer -prefers  to 
talk  of  the  civilising  quality  of 
terraced  streets  as  opposed  to 
executive-style  closes.  And 
yet  the  ardour  with  which  ha 
promised,  oh  yesterday’s 
Today  programme,  to  confine 
the  majority  of  new  develop- 
ment to  existing  towns  and 


cities  suggests  that,  at  heart 
at  least,  he  is  in  the  tradition. 
As  he  struggled,  with  heroic 
reluctance,  to  accommodate 
those  4.4  million  new  house- 
holds on  this  crowded  island, 
he  seemed  to  take  Nimbyism 
and  expand  it  until  it  applied 
not  just  to  his  own  capacious 
backyard  in  Suffolk,  but  to 
the  whole  English 
countryside. 

He  lamented  the  break-up 
of  the  family,  which  means 
that  increasingly  couples  ex- 
pect to  break  up  into  two 
homes  “of  the  same  stan- 
dard". “We’ve  really  got  to 


decide  whether  that  is  tenable 
any  longer  in  a country  of 
this  size,”  he  proclaimed, 
without  specifying  what 
action  the  Government  might 
tabg  to  put  an  and  to  that 
particular  trend. 

More  practical,  then,  to 
squeeze  the  cities.  Gummer 
wouldn't  put  ft  that  way,  but 
that  was  the  spirit  in  which 
he  reached  for  the  green  belt 
and  promised  to  defend  it 
against  encroachment  Physi- 
cally, this  may  be  the  same 
green  belt  that  was  designed 
and  put  in  place  by  post-war 
planners.  Yet  in  other  ways  it 


has  changed.  Theirs  was  part 
of  an  integrated  system  of 
town  and  country  planning. 
But  deregulation  has  inter- 
vened, and  Cummer’s  green 
belt  is  an  altogether  more  dis- 
engaged device  than  that  — a 
cross  between  a corset  and  a 
new  Berlin  Wall,  applied  and 
frantically  tightened  between 
the  leafy  shires  and  the  heav- 
ing mass  of  people  in  the  city. 

Gummer  has  called  for  a 
"real  national  debate”  on 
these  matters.  We  should 
begin  by  questioning  the  Gov- 
ernment’s projections  for 
growth.  The  projected  in- 


Just  keep  not  trucking  on  down 

Our  new  radical  hero:  the  British  trucker.  Watch  out  at  the  barricades,  warns  Seumas  Milne 

For  anyone  who  Imag-  who  joined  the  blockade  of  ago,  but  the  unloved  lorry  power  in  1979.  ! 

g£5£  the  parti? Calais  yesterday  drivers  have,  if  anything,  cowboy haufage  flnos  h«m 


of  workers  exercising 
a vice-like  grip  on  economic 
SfevrontcSt  with  the  Mor- 
ris Marina  and  simply  nave 
noplace  in  the  post-modern 
world,  the  latest  eruption 
of  mass  picketing  by  50,000 
French  lorry  drivers  will 
have  come  as  a rude  shock 
indeed.  But  now  we  know 
that  this  Is  no  longer  a 

quaint  Continental  eccen- 

teidty:  for  Mfl* 

yesterday  showed^they 
could  block  a route  print* 
pale  as  effectively  as  any. 
Pierre  or  Jean.  • • • 

Some  British  trackers 


who  Joined  the  blockade  of 
the  port  at  Calais  yesterday 
said  they  were  grounding 

. their  Juggernauts  out  of  sol- 
idarity with  their  French 
counterparts’  campaign  for 
shorter  hours  and  earlier 
retirement.  Others  seemed 
to  ♦Mw'fc  they  were  doing 
doing  it  in  protest  against 
file  the  French  drivers’  im- 
pudence at  blocking  thetn. 

Either  way,  British 
drivers  scarcely  avoid 
getting  ideas.  Industrial 
pressure  - points  have 
shifted  in  the  economy. 
Dockers  and-  steelworkers 
may  not  have,  the  industrial 
muscle  they  had  20  years 


ago,  but  the  unloved  lorry 
drivers  have,  if  anything, 
increased  their  potential 
economic  leverage. 

Freight  has  shifted  over- 
whelmingly from  rail  to 
road  and  the  underlying 
scope  for  successful  collec- 
tive action  has  widened 
since  the  trackers  were 
hammered  by  their  employ- 
ers in  file  last  national  Brit- 
ish strike  17  years  ago. 

Margaret  Thatcher  must 
have  thought  of  the  dan- 
gers early  on,  because  the 
Tories  axed  the  drivers’ 
national  wage-fixing  ar- 
rangements almost  imme- 
diately after  coming  to 


power  in  1979.  Since  then, 
cowboy  haulage  firms  have 
run  riot  in  a cut-throat 
market  unionisation  has 
dropped  back,  wages  and 
conditions  have  been 
squeezed  and  hours 
extended. 

But  there  are  already 
signs  that  the  drivers* 
resolve  is  hardening;  only  a 
few  weeks  back,  an  attempt 
to  cut  truckers’  wages  in 
the  oil  industry  was  seem 
off  by  their  union,  the 
Transport  and  GeneraL 

French  lorry  drivers  — 
with  two  centuries  of  Gallic 
barricade-building  to  fell 
back  on— are  well  ahead  of 


crease  in  demand  is  contested 
by  amenity  groups  like  the 
Council  for  the  Protection  of 
Rural  England,  which  sug- 
gests that  these  figures  are 
extrapolated  from  existing 
trends,  which  may  not  last  for 
ever.  We  should  also  note  that 
despite  his  protestations  on 
behalf  of  the  countryside, 
Gummer  is  a member  of  a 
Government  that,  in  reality, 
has  been  overruling  county 
authorities  which  have  tried 
to  settle  for  lower  numbers  of  1 
new  bouses  than  the  Govern- 
ment itself  has  proposed. 

Yet  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge is  different  again-  We 
must  stop  thinking  of  the  city 
and  the  country  as  polarised 
domains  — as  if  the  welfare  of 
one  is  to  be  secured  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  This  has 
serious  implications  for  the 
organisations  concerned  to  de- 
tod  the  rural  areas.  The 
CFRE  responded  to  Glimmer's 
announcement  by  expressing 
disappointment  that  he  has 
not  concentrated  future  devel- 
opment even  more  strongly  an 
urban  areas.  It  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  new  | 
settlements  in  the  countryside 

— greenfield  developments 
like  the  one  that  the  Eagle 
Star  Insurance  company  is 
seeking  to  build  around  a rail- 
way station  at  MLcheldever, 
near  Basingstoke. 

The  CFRE’s  argument  is 
not  carelessly  made.  Indeed, 
it  is  advanced  In  the  belief 
that  by  steering  the  house- 
building programme  into  ur- 
ban regeneration,  it  should  be 
possible  to  benefit  both  the 
town  and  the  country.  Yet  for 
anything  like  to  happen, 
we  urgently  need  to  recover  a 
sense  oT  what  planning  can  be 

— more,  certainly,  than  yet 
another  sad  lament  for  the 
countryside,  combined  with  a 
policy  erf  bouncing  the  house- 
builders into  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  the  idea  of 
reviving  the  terraced  street  as 
a civilised  and  conveniently 
space-saving  urban  form  wifi 
be  no  more  convincing  than 

trying  to  Stack  4.4  mill  inn 
new  households  on  to  one  erf 
those  old  “living  bridges”  — 
like  London  Bridge  — that 
John  Gummer  was  praising 
so  fulsomely  at  the  Royal 
Academy  a few  weeks  ago. 

Patrick  Wright  Is  author  of  The 
Village  that  Died  for  England 
(Vintage)  and  has  written  and 
broadcast  widely  on  town  and 
country  matters 


the  game  and  have  been  I 
taking  advantage  of  their 
growing  bargaining 
strength  for  some  time. 
Four  years  ago.  they  staged 
weeks  of  guerrilla-style 
strikes,  paralysing  the 
country  at  a cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds. 
And  the  low  level  of  union- 
isation among  French 
drivers  appears  actually  to 
have  produced  more  intrac- 
table confrontations,  led  by 
rapidly  changing  ad  hoc 
groups  of  rank-and-file 
activists. 

A British  drivers'  union 
leader  sighs  and  mutters 
about  500  years  of  French 
history  when  asked  why  his 
members  couldn’t  learn 
from  their  street-blockad- 
ing colleagues  across  the 
Channel.  But  you  can  ex- 
pect a revival  of  British 
truckers*  fortunes  in  the 
years  to  come. 


Local  officers  may  recom- 
mend mediation,  but  people 
prepared  to  go  to  voluntary 
mediation  are  probably  al- 
ready prepared  to  settle.  UK 
Mediation,  the  umbrella 
organisation  for  the  75  com- 
munity units  around  the 
country,  had  a 31  per  cent 
Increase  in  enquiries  last 
year.  Even  so,  they  only  dealt 
with  around  2,000  cases  — set 
against  200,000  complaints  to 
local  authorities  about  neigh- 
bourhood noise. 

The  home  Is  emerging  ns 
the  next  site  of  millennial 
rage.  The  castle,  the  lair,  the 
refuge  from  the  outside  world 
is  increasingly  the  place 
where  people  feel  that  their 
individuality  is  oppressed  by- 
others.  Many  of  our  nuisance 
laws  were  conceived  in  a time 
when  the  monied  classes  had 
the  space  to  live  as  they 
pleased  and  nobody  else  had 
the  means  to  argue.  Tolerance 
— the  philosophy  nf  live  and 
let  live  — wasn't  so  difficult 
for  them  what  could  afford  tt. 

Now  decades  of  brutal  pub- 
lic architecture,  flimsy  social 
housing  and  large  numbers 
out  of  work  or  retired  have 
kept  people  boxed  in  at  home. 
Home  entertainment  court esy 
of  Toshiba.  Aiwa,  Sony  and 
tbe  rest  has  raised  noise 
, levels.  One  person's  Nirvana 
is  most  often  another's  hell. 
It's  also  true  for  Mantovani. 

For  what  has  always  been 
an  individualistic  society,  the 
realisation  that,  even  in  tbe 
home,  people's  liberties  and 
rights  do  not  coincide  is  very 
difficult.  Under  governments 
that  encourage  Individualism 
and  discourage  recourse  to 
the  state,  it  becomes  a source 
of  frustration  and  anger. 
Home-owners  glower  from  be- 
hind acid-green  cupressus 
barriers.  Liberals  in  wide 
open  spaces  turn  into  Victor 
Meldrew  within  their  own 
four  walls. 

BUT  the  solution  that  is 
held  out  is  not  tbe  com- 
munitarian idea  of  im- 
proving our  common  circum- 
stances; it  is  the  punitive, 
divisive  one  of  bashing  the 
neighbour.  Community  as  an 
idea  works  best  when  there  is 
an  external  threat.  War  or  the 
horror  of  an  attack  such  as 
Dunblane  emphasises  the 
things  we  value  together. 
Films  like  Independence  Day 
glorify  humanity  against  an 
alien  threat  But  if  we  all  look 
alike  from  Mars,  as  the  lens 
zooms  in  the  differences  be- 
tween us  are  magnified.  The 
monster  across  the  garden 
fence  becomes  an  obsession. 

The  problem  for  the  advo- 
i cates  of  tbe  lynnnuniiafian 
idea  is  that  it  doesn’t  really 
sell.  Far  from  protecting 
people  from  the  unpleasant 
reality  across  the  hallway  or 
down  the  road,  it  forces  them 
face  to  face  with  it.  Crowds  of 
other  people  are  fine  at  foot- 
ball matches,  on  planes  or 
beaches.  Otherwise,  the  Brit-, 
ish  do  not  seem  suited  to  the 
discursive,  sharing  language 
of  the  community.  Politicians 
are  opting  instead  for  the  ata- 
vistic cry  from  the  armchair, 
let’s  get  the  bastards. 


Advertisement 


Urgent:  children's 
exodus  from  Zaire 


In  the  last  week.  400,000 
people  have  relumed  to 
Rwanda  from  Zaire. 
Among  them  are  countless 
children  who  are  hungry, 
vulnerable  and  terrified. 

Aid  agency  Children's  Aid 
Direct  are  waiting  to  receive 
hundreds  of  children  who 
have  been  separated  from 
their  parents.  Executive 
Director  David  Grubb  says: 
“This  is  just  the  beginning.  As 
children  continue  to  arrive, 
our  priority  is  to  keep  them 
alive  and  then  re-unite  them 
with  their  families." 

For  two  years,  Children's 
Aid  Direct  have  been  helping 
families  in  Rwanda  to  return 
to  normal  community  life. 
They  need  your  support  today 
to  help  keep  these  refugees 


Vulnerable  chMran  need 
your  help  today 

alive  and  provide  them  with 
the  seeds,  tools  and  health 
care  they  need  to  rebuild 
their  lives. 

Please  join  Children's  Aid 
Direct  in  giving  these  children 
the  future  they  deserve.  £30 
could  feed  150  children  for  a 
day.  £30  could  provide  a family 
with  essential  seeds  and  tools. 
Can  you  help  today? 


Hera  is  my  gift  of:  a 

£30  □ £50  n £80 171  £250*  □ £ □ (other)  j 

-A  gut  Ol  fVfX)  w more  is  worth  Bfrrtast  ar  exira  tfttrd  To  us  undef  Gtfl  Aid  ii 
Please  make  your  cheque  payable  to  Children's  Aid  Direct  </tJ 
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10  OBITUARIES 


WHEN  Ethiopia's 
long  civil  war 
reached  a di- 
max  in  1991.  the 

cameraman  Mo- 

hamed  “Mo”  Amin,  who tos 
died  aged  52  in  the  huacked 
Ethiopian  airliner  crash  off 
the  Comoros  Islands,  was  film- 
ing the  rebel  takeover  of  Ad- 
dis Ababa  and  the  shelling 

the  imperial  palace.  Mo  had 
dramatic  pictures  but,  since 
the  airport  and  television 
station  were  closed,  he 
couldn't  get  them  out  He  con- 
vinced colleagues  in  Nairobi 
that  if  they  flew  to  join  him  he 
would  make  sure  It  was  safe  to 
land.  1 was  aboard  that  plane. 
As  we  made  our  approach.  Mo 
was  still  negotiating  with  the 
military  to  have  buses 
removed  from  the  runway.  We 
landed  safely.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly from  Mo’s  viewpoint  he 
now  had  an  aircraft  to  take  his 
footage  to  the  outside  world. 
When  a rival  broadcaster 
tried  to  put  his  pictures  on  the 
same  chartered  plane,  Mo 
would  have  none  of  it  He 
could  be  charming  to  work 
with  but  utterly  ruthless  if  he 
thought  he  could  put  one  over 
on  the  opposition. 


Mo  Amin  spent  more  than 
30  years  covering  Africa’s 
troublespots.  but  he  was 
closely  identified  with  one 
story  in  particular  — the  1984 
Ethiopian  fa uzUae.  Mo  was 
shooting  for  the  Visnews 
agency  at  the  time  and 
Michael  Buerk  was  reporting 
for  the  BBC.  Amin's  pictures 
and  Buerk's  commentary  pro- 
duced some  of  the  decade's 
most  powerful  television 
reports,  provoked  an  interna- 
tional outcry  and  led  to  an  un- 
precedented relief  effort,  in- 
cluding Bob  Geldafs  Lice  Aid 
concert  No  one  else  could 
have  covered  the  famine  as 
Mo  Amin  had,  Buerk  told  me. 
He  bullied,  and  wheedled  the 
Ethiopian  authorities  to  get 
them  there  and  wouldn’t  take 
no  for  an  answer. 

After  1984,  Mo  continued  to 
cover  East  Africa  from  his 
Nairobi  base.  He  was  at  the 
centre  of  the  foreign  press 
corps,  fiercely  competitive 
and  a master  at  overcoming 
bureaucratic  obstacles  in  a 
continent  where  getting  to  the 
story  is  often  the  most  diffi- 
cult job. 

Ten  days  after  the  1891  Ad- 
dis Ababa  takeover,  as  Ethio- 


pia’s new  rulers  began  impos- 
ing order,  a huge  ammunition 
dump  caught -Ore  on  the  edge 
of  the  city.  The  fire  burned 
during  the  night  and  although 
few  journalists  had  transport. 
Mo  had  ’‘borrowed''  a taxi 
some  days  earlier.  When  the 
curfew  ended,  a small  group 
of  us  drove  to  the  scene.  Mo 
had  moved  his  filming  posi- 
tion for  safety  reasons  and 
there  were  houses  on  fire  all 
round  the  dump.  It  was  as  we 
were  moving  from  one  area 
cover  to  another  that  there 
was  an  enormous  explosion 
Mo  had  his  left  arm  blown 
off;  his  soundman.  John 
Mathai  was  killed  and  his 
second  cameraman.  Nick 
Hughes  suffered  a perforated 
eardrum.  Only  Michael 
Buerk  and  myself  escaped  un- 
scathed. Mo,  entirely  in  char- 
acter, was  determined  to 
return  to  work.  He  was  fitted 
with  a bionic  arm  and  had  a 
television  camera  adapted  to 
allow  him  to  continue 
filming. 

In  recognition,  of  his  cour- 
age and  career.  Mb  Amin  was 
awarded  the  MBE  in  1992.  It 
was  a career  which  began 
when  — as  a schoolboy  — he 


had  his  first  front-page  pic- 
ture in  the  Tanganyika  stan- 
dard in  1958.  His  father  had 
worked  for  East  African  Hall- 
ways. Mo  went  on  to  film  the 
East  African  Rally  and  para- 
doxically — given  his  long 
association  with  the  BBC  — 
sold  his  first  television  foot- 
age to  ITN. 

His  life  as  a television  news 
cameraman  was  a series  of 
scrapes  and  escapes.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  Zanzibar;  he 
escaped  from  jail  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam;  he  survived  an  un- 
likely number  of  road  acci- 
dents. Mo  ala)  had  — most  of 
the  time,  — the  happy  knack 
of  being  in  the  right  place 
when  a story  happened.  He  is 
remembered  in  Kenya  for  his 
coverage  of  the  assassination 
of  government  planning  min- 
ister Tom  Mboya.  Mo  arrived 
so  quickly  he  was  able  to 
Jump  into  the  ambulance  tak- 
ing Mboya  to  hospitaL 

Mo  believed  television  jour- 
nalism was  worthwhile,  espe- 
cially when  Its  glare  was 
turned  on  the  shortcomings  of 
governments.  He  also  derived 
huge  enjoyment  from  what  he 
did.  He  used  to  teZZ.  for  exam- 
ple, of  a trip  to  East  Pakistan 


Tragedy  revealed ...  Amin  filming  Ethiopia's  starving  cMMren.Htepictnws  and  MicbaelBuerJcs  warps  provonwr*ui  j 


with  Panorama.  At  the  bor- 
der, the  team  could  go  no  fur- 
ther without  transport. 

Mo  negotiated  with  fleeing 
refugees  to  buy  the  fire  en- 
gine they  were  travelling  on 
— flnri  Ms  filming  expedition 
continued  in  somewhat  unor- 
thodox style.  Mo  drove  him- 


self hard  and  often  drove  his 
employees  border  than  ■ he 
should  have.  He  ran  a pub- 
lishing company  and  un- 
doubtedly Triad**  onpmlty  In 
business.  But  Mo  vahiedtund 
maintained  his  friendships. 
His  biographer  and  script- 
writer, Brian  Tetley  died  with 


hhir  in -the  Indian  Ocean 
plane  crash.  ’ 

Mo  Amin  was.  a buccaneer- 
ing figure,  enormous  ftm  to 
work  with,  a fbnnidaKLe  com- 
petitor. He  had  survived  so 
much  — imprisonment,  wars, 
car  crashes  — h>a  friends 
were  hoping  that  even  this 


time  he  would  somehow  wade 
ashore.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Dolly,  and  son,  Salim. 


Mohamad  Amin,  cameraman, 
bom  August  29,  1943;  died  No- 
vember 23, 1896 


A great  operator 


Maria  Casares  ...her  vast  range  induded  Genet,  Corteau  and  an  androgynous  King  LearraeAL 


Maria  Casares 

Free' spTrtbfti^Fj^cfiBtage 

where  Maria  entered  the  Con- 


IT  WAS  an  upbringing  dur- 
ing which  Maria  Casar&s, 
who  has  died  aged  74,  was 
"brought  up  like  a young 
bullock.  Always  out  of  doors, 
barefoot,  climbing  trees, 
ritffit . . That  freedom  and 
that  daring  helped  make  her  a 
stage  legend  To  have  seen  her 
in  demanding,  tragic  roles 
was  a privilege.  It  was  also  a 
spiritual  education,  an  affir- 
mation of  life  itself. 

Maria  was  bom  into  a Gali- 
cian family  from  La  Coruna, 
in  die  Ear  wild  west  of  north- 
ern Spain,  a region  of  stormy 
seas  and  shipwrecks  reminis- 
cent at  Ireland’s  west  coast. 
Her  father,  Santiago  CasarSs 
Quiroga,  a leftwing  atheist,  de- 
fied another  Galician  native, 
bom  just  across  the  estuary  a± 
El  Ferrol  del  Candida,  Fran- 
cisco. Franco,  the  caudillo  in 
person. 

When  the  tyrant  finally 
died,  in  1975,  Maria  wept  in 
what  she  called  “a  vast  empty- 1 
ingout  of  sadness”  for  all  the 
trials  her  country  had  gone 
through.  This  period  forms 
the  opening  of  her  magnifl-  \ 
cent  1987  autobiography,  Risi-  '■ 
dente  prioUegiee  a work  that  i 
stands  comparison  with  Luis  I 
Bunuel’s  Mi  ultimo  sosptro  j 
and  Roman  Polanski's  Roman. 

With  the  rise  of  Franco,  the  j 
family  emigrated  to  Paris,  | 


servatoire  and  was  taught 
stagecraft  by  the  great  classi- 
cal actress  Beatrice  Dussane. 
As  soon,  as  she  set  foot  an  a 
stage,  Maria  knew  instinc- 
tively: '‘This  is  my  home- 
land." She  won  prizes  for  act- 
ing in  both  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Her  first  success 
came  in  a 1942  production  of  J 
M Synge’s  Deudre  of  the  Sor- 
rows. In  the  audience  was  Al- 
bert Camus,  who  offered  her  a 
part  in  his  play  Le  Malentendu 
(1943),  and  in  his  life. 

Theirs  was  a long.  Idealistic, 
devoted  companionship  of  two 
free  spirits,  legendary  lovers, 
beautifUL  intelligent  and,  in 
the  end,  tragic.  “For  me,  he 
represented  Man  in  every 
sense,  in  his  vitality,  passion. 
imagination,  commitment  to 
individual  liberty  iff  thought 
and  speech . . . When  he  was 
lulled.  I felt  the  loss  like  an 
unendurable  absence;  a pain- 
ful loneliness  that  made  of  me 
an  adult" 

Marcel  Came  chose  Casarfc 
to  play  Dubureau’s  wife  Nath- 
alie in  Les  Ertfimts  du  Paradis. 
A much  bigger  film  part  came 
her  way  when  Robert  Bresson, 
who  rarely  used  professional 
actors,  cast  her  as  a sinister, 
deceived  and  vengeful  wife  in 
Les  Dames  du  Bois  du  Bou- 
logne (1944).  She  never  really 


enjoyed  filming,  but  she  made 
memorable  appearances  as  La 
Sanseverina  opposite  G6rard 
Philippe  as  Fabriee  de  Dongo 
in  La  Chartreuse  de  Parma 
(1947)  and  in  the  figure  of 

ftesrth  as  a femmi;  ftrtato  trying 

to  seduce  Jean  Marais  in  Coc- 
teau's OrphSe  (1949)  and  Le 
Testament  d’Qrphte  (1950). 

Casares  worked  with  G6- 
rard  Philippe  In  the  newjy- 
formed  ThMtre  National  Po- 
pulaire  founded  by  Jean  Vflar. 
She  bad  spent  a year  or  two  at 

the  Cam&fie  Fraapalse,  but 
she  exchanged  its  well-orga- 
nised security  for  the  perils  of 
a vagabond  life  with  a young 
company  of  enthusiasts,  in 
which  die  was  to  play  all  the 
great  tragic  parts.  Her  range 
was  enormous,  in  a truly  in- 
ternational repertoire  that  in- 
cluded Lorca's  Yerma  (1963), 
Heist's  Pmthesilea  (1973),  and 
Valle  Indian's  Comedies  bar- 
boras  (1991). 

She  sought  out  the  experi- 
mental work  of  young  Latin 
American  dramatists  and  di- 
rectors: La  Nutt  de  Madame 
Luriame  (19®)  by  Copi  (Raoul 
Damonte),  Dostoeosfd  do  a fa 
plage  0905)  by  the  Chilean 
Marco  Antonio  de  la  Parra; 
and  om  of  her  favourite  direc- 
tors became  the  Argentinian 
Jorge  Lavelli,  who,  with  an- 
other favourite,  Bernard  So- 


bel, officiated  at  Le  ThMtrede 
la  Canine,  where  one  of  the 
auditoriums  is  named  after 
Casares. 

CTiy  triumphed  in  a difficult 
play.  Jean  Genet's  Les  Para- 
Dents  (The  Screens)  directed 
by  Roger  Blin  (i960),  a produc- 
tion that  created  a scandal 
now  known  as  “the  battle  of 

lies  Paravents”,  and  played  in 
a revival  in  1983.  In  1984  she 
was  in  a television  production 
of  Genet’s  Lei  Bonnes.  In  1990, 
she  was  playing  Madame  Per- 
neUe  In  Tartuffk  and  per- 
formed the  astounding  feat  of 
appearing  during  the  mld-sec- 
tkm  of  the  play  dressed  as  the 
Pope  in  Genet's  posthumous 
satire  EUe,  a ane-acter  run- 
ning in  frte  studio  theatre^ 
then  returning  to  the  main 
stage  for  her  port  in  the  fifth 
. act  of  the  Molifae  comedy. 

. Asm  If  she  had  difficulty 
changing  from  female  to  male 
and  back,  she  replied:  “For  an 
actress,  playing  a man  is  just 
another  performance.  It  is  the 
humanity  I seek,  not  the  gen- 1 
der."  Her  most  extraordinary 
male  incarnation  was  in  the 
1993  King  Lear  in  which  she 
played  the  king  himself  — i 
wigless,  beardless,  androgy- 1 
nous,  utterly  compelling. 

Marla  Casarfes  never  | 
renounced  her  Spanish  ha-  < 
tianality.  When  Franco  died,  | 


she  returned  to  Spain  to  play 
in  Rafael  Alberti's  El  Adrfisto 
(Poppycock)  and  while  it  was 
one  oCher  rare  failures,  it  was 
a true  act  of  homage  to  her 
native  land. 

The  French  are  fond  of 
referring  to  their  legendary 
stars  as  “sacred  monsters”. 
Casares  always  made  It  dear. 
In  life  and  acting,  that  she  was 
no  sacred  cow:  "AH  actors  are 
monsters.  They  have  to  be.  In 
order  to  change  personality, 
change  sex,  every  night  on  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  They  are 
monsters  In  the  monstrous 
pleasure  they  take  in  playing 
at  life  in  the  limitless  confine- 
ment of  a theatre,  supported 
by  tiie  often  monstrous  words 
of  glorious  texts.  I have  had 
the  good  fortune  never  to  have 
been  out  of  work,  and  to  relish 
those  monstrous  pleasures  all 
my  professional  Hfe.”  . 

But  Maria  Casar&a  was  un- 
doubtedly “sacred"  in  a vary 
real  sense,  an  actress  who  was 
the  guardian  of  the  sacred, 
flame  of  the  most  human  of 
the  arts,  the  last  great  tragedi- 
enne to  grace  our  lesser  lives 
in  these  petty  times. 


Jamas  Ktrfcup 


Maria  Casarte,  actress,  bom  No- 
vember 21,  1925  d ted  November  . 
22,1996 


Patrick  Johnson 


A splash  in  physics 


IN  OXFORD  in  the  early 
1930s,  there  were  just  six 
fellowships  in  physics  plus 
one  in  rowing.  This  was  held 
by  Patrick  Johnson,  who  has 
died  aged  92,  and  rowed  in  the 
1927  Oxford  boat. 

Johnson  went  up  to  Magda- 
len College  by  way  of  Ton- 
bridge  School  and  the  Royal 
Naval  colleges  of  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth;  and  following  the 
boat  race  and  his  graduation 
in  physics,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen  in  1928. 
Seemingly  tough  and  incisive, 
characteristics  that  may  have 
been  enhanced  by  his  naval 
training,  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  undergraduates 
who  only  later  came  to  realise 
his  reserve  and  shyness. 

These  went  together  with  a 
drop  sense  of  service.  He  was 
in  the  RAF  Reserve  1929-1934, 
and  the  Territorial  Army. 


When  war  brake  out,  he  be- 
came a senior  member  of  the 
Army  Operational  Research 
Group  and  assistant  scientific 
adviser  to  21st  Army  Group 
under  General  Montgomery; 
he  held  the  rank  oT  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  was  awarded  an 
OBE  in  1945. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  be- 
come Dean  of  Magdalen,  and 
on  his  return  in  1946  he  was 
made  vice-president.  His  phys- 
ics pupils  Included  J HE  Grif- 
fiths, the  discoverer  of  Ferro- 
magnetic resonance,  and  later 
president  erf  Magdalen. 

In  1947,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  up  with 
the  advance  of  front-line 
physics.  Johnson  left  Oxford. 
He  became,  in  succession,  di- 
rector of  studies  at  the  RAF 
College  at  CranweQ  in  1947, 
scientific  adviser  to  the  Army 
Council  in  1958,  and  assistant 


scientific  adviser  to  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
in  Europe  in  1958.  Following 
retirement  in  1962,  he  worked 
extensively  for  the  Educa- 
tional Foundation  for  Visual 
Aids. 

He  never  married,  but  al- 
ways showed  an  exemplary 
courtesy  towards  women  — a 
characteristic  seen  by  an 
undergraduate  audience  in 
1931,  when  his  energetic  writ- 
ing on  the  blackboard  caused 
his  chalk  to  squeak  and  break, 
provoking  his  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  “Oh,  beUT  fol- 
lowed by  the  realisation  that 
there  were  women  undergrad- 
uates in  his  audience,  to 
whom  he  made  the  blushing 
and  bewildering  apology: 
“Sorry,  I meant  damn!” 

Innately  modest,  he  was  a 
true  English  gentleman;  arid 
his  final  hope  was  that  his 
body  would  benefit  medical 
research. 


RV  Jonas 


Patrick  Johnson,  physicist,  bom 
May  24.  1904;  died  October  29. 
1996 


A H Wiliams 


Welsh  history  seen  clearly 


WITH  HIS  two-volume 
Introduction  to  Welsh 
History,  first  pub- 
lished in  1941,  A H Williams, 
who  has  died  aged  89,  demon- 
strated a mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject and  clarity  of  thought 
and  content  which,  combined 
with  a most  readable  style, 
put  generations  of  students 
in  his  debt 

Williams  read  history  at 
the  University  of  Wales,  Ban- 
gor, and,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Sir  John  E LLoyd,  Dr 
Tom  Richards  and  Dr 
RT  Jenkins,  wrote  an  out- 
standing thesis,  published  in 
1935  as  Welsh  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism 1800-1858  which  be- 
came a Classic  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  lifelong 
interest  in  the  subject. 

He  helped  set  up  a histori- 
cal society  and  a journal, 
Bafhafara,  which  he  edited 


for  many  years.  He  also 
backed  the  establishment  of 
Treddol's  Museum  of  Welsh 
Methodism.  He  also  became 
an  authority  on  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  John  Wesley, 
editing  and  writing  the  intro- 
duction to  John  Wesley  in 
Wales  1739-1730  which  was 
published  in  1971. 

Williams's  career  was 
spent  in  education.  He  began 
as  a history  teacher  In  the 
Gwendraeth  coal  valley  in 
Carmarthenshire  before  be- 
coming, at  27.  headmaster  erf 
Brynhyfryd  Grammar 
School,  Ruthun  in  the  Vale  of 
ClwydL  After  the  war  he  was 
appointed  a King’s  Inspector 
in  Wales,  his  profession’s 
highest  accolade  and  by  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in 
1971  was  one  of  the  key  fig- 
ures in  the  inspectorate. 

Williams  was  exceptional. 


a superb  lecturer,  a versatile 
musician  — he  played  organ 
and  conducted  at  singing  fes- 
tivals — skilled  in  crafts,  a 
great  sportman  who  had 
played  cricket  for  the  county 
of  Denbigh.  In  retirement,  he 
visiting  every  county  cricket 
ground  in  England  and  Wales 
— while  supporting 
Glamorgan: 

His  wife  Anne  predeceased 
him.  One  of  his  few  unful- 
filled ambitions  was  to  write 
a cookery  book.  It  would 
have  been  a bestseller,  for  his. 
family  and  friends,  maintain 
that  his  cherry  cake  was  in  a 
class  of  its  own. 


DBanReai 


Albert  Huglies  Williams, 
teacher  . and  historian,  born 
March  13,  1907;  died  October 
13, 1996 


Birthdays 


Prof  Margaret  Boden, 
philosopher  and  psycholo- 
gist, 60;  Paul  Burnett,  disc 
jockey,  53;  Lord  Forte,  hote- 
lier, president.  Forte  pic,  88; 
Robert  Goulet,  singer  and 
actor,  63;  Lord  Gowrie,' 
chairman.  Arts  Council  of 
England,  57;  John  Guxnmer 
MP,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Environment,  57;  John 
Hendry,  co-director,  Design 
Museum,  41;  Prof  Sir  Harry 
Hlnsley,  historian,  wartime 
codebreaker,  former  master, 
St  John’s,'  Cambridge,  78; 
The  Most  Rev  Richard 
Holloway,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
63;  John  McVle,  rock  musi- 
cian, 51;  Lord  (John) 
Moore,  former  Conservative 
minister,  59;  Jim  Mullen, 
jazz  guitarist,  51;  Sir  George 
Quigley,  chairman,  Ulster 
Bank,  67;  Joyce  Quin, 
Labour  MP,  52;  Charles 
Schultz,  cartoonist,  creator 
of  Peanuts,  74;  Lord  Strath- 
oona  and  Mount  Royal, 


President,  Falkland  islands 
Trust,  73;  Barbara  Switzer, 
trade  union  leader,  56;  Art 
Themen,  saxophonist,  57; 
Tina  Turner,  rock  singer, 
58;  Keith  Vaz,  Labour  MP, 
40;  Peter  Wheeler,  rugby 
footballer,  48. 


Death  Notices 

BRtUJAMT  Syan  MtoH  Odd  00  IS 

jwj  *9*’  SsTcwromon*  win 
hBla  on  WotSnaaday  27m.  ZMpm, 
Soldara  Qra«n  Crematorium.  Coo* 
NW11,  and  rttenwria  at  BUfy  Lows  Lar 
All  her  Moods  era  wwfcom*  but  do  Qotva 
wmOROWKH.  On  23  November  oa 
TB.  Roy  Harman  Kjwiiorowfch,  Profcm® 
&nwrttia_Unhorwty  of  Manchmer.  AFUE 
FTCA,  *«W  ■ long  Boom.  Mow 
(““band.  Uw  and  omndfndiwr. 

In  Memoriam 
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Memorial  Services 


IpWjJtflWa  Memorial 


Holy  howl 

DEAR  Sire,  I hear  once  there 
was  almighty  God  who  lived 
in  Heaven  up  in  the  skies  and 
he  made  a girl  called  Miss 
Diana  Byles  and  placed  her 
on  earth  below — 8.000.000 
years  ago  —and  it  seemed  to 
me.  that  he  being  hereon 
earth  now,  might  be  present- 
able at  the  Palladium  as  up  in 
his  Heaven  singing  songs  — 
ot  stage— to  an  audience  of 
the  type  hesang  to  her  to 
keep  her  happy  while  she  was 
here,  below.  Hisslgnature 
tune  is  the  number  that  told 
tiie  words — to  see  a little 
bluebird  one  day  “I’m  Always 
Chasing  Rainbows”.  Other 
numbers  he  sang  to  her  are 


those  of  the  Red,  Red  Robin" 
(sic)  type  and  like  “April 
Showers"  Including  “Califor- 
nia here  1 come"  etc.  It  should 
go  down  quite  well? 

A letter  sent  to  the  London 
Palladium. 

Tourist  trade 

THAI  women  are  noted  for 
their  grace,  gentility,  polite- 
ness and  caring  nature.  They 
are  also  caring  mothers  and 
meticulous  housewives  who 
make  perfect  life  compan- 
ions. No  wonder  a lot  of  for- 
eign gentlemen  fancy  marry- 
ing Thai  women.  If  you  are 
among  them  contact  Mr. 
Preecha,  He  speaks  fluent 
English  and  therefore  will 
understand  your  personal 
needs.  After  the  initial  inter- 
view. you  can  purchase  a one- 
year  membership  card  for  a 
nominal  fee.  which  entitles 
you  to  view  his  video  record- 
ing  of  selected  Thai  women. 

If  you  need  translation  ser- 
vice, marriage  registration 
passport  or  visa  assistance 
they  can  have  the  job  done  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

An  exampkof  Thai  trade.  fix- 

tract  from  an  advert  In  the 


Bangkok  Visitors  Guide. 
Thanks  to  Nicholas  Edwards 

in  Australia. 

Trip-ups 

“WORKERS  erf  Europe, 

tonight  I am  going  to  tell  you 
how  to  help  the  Allies  beat  the 
Hun  in  your  workplace.  You 
might  not  think  it  but  you  can 
help  get  the  Him  on  run  just  as 
well  atyour  factory  bench  as 
the  troops  can  at  the  front 
This  is  what  you  do:  “Take  out 
your  tools  and  bang  them  on 
your  benches,  tin  you've 
blunted  the  tips." 

“Hie  semen  has  got  to  be  got 
to  its  users  quickly.  It  Will  be 
flown  to  the  purchasers  by 
BO  AC,  in  vacuum  flasks  sur- 
rounded by  liquid  nitrogen. 
And  if  the  precious  semen 
needs  attention  during  a long 
flight,  BOAC  has  very  kindly 
arranged  for  its  captains  to  top 
up  the  flasks. 

M ...  to  a famous  beef  cattle 
ranch  in  Argentina,  where  the 
semen,  from  prize  British 
dairy  bulls,  wfllhe  used  to 
boost  mnk  production.  Local 
demand  for  milk  Is  rising.” 

“The  other  day  of  something 
strange  going  on  at  a whores’ 


hospital,  so  we  sent  llm  Bow- 
den along  with  a rape  recorder 
to  find  out" 

Header  Dick  Otioer  remembers 
certain  jewels  produced  on  air 
duringthetimeteioartedatthe 
BBC  World  Sendee. 

They  mean . . 

• THIS  needs  some  minor 
revision. 

I never  actually  got 
around  to  reading  this. 

• My  office  hours  are  by  ap- 
pointment only. 

I like  to  get  out  ofhere  early . 

• Thn  percent  of  your  grade  is 
based  on  class  parttcipation- 
rn  be  fudging  year  grades. ' 

• This  wont  be  on  the  test. 
Nap  time! 

• Bring  the  text  to  class. 
Idonthavea  dnebowioleo- 

tore— well  just  kffl.  time  with 
group  read-alongs. 

• The  tests  will  all  be  multi- 
ple-choice. 

I take  questions  direefly  from 
the  study  guide  and  have  grad 
students  cfo  all  my  grading. 

What  professors  say  and  udiat 

they  actually  mean.  The  Usual 


edikadan  bashing. 


Bad  days 

WHAT  HAVE  Ten  Utile  Nig- 
ger Boys  Got  To  Do  With  Pet- 
rol? WeH.  “ten  little  nigger 
boys"  and  Regent  Petrol  have 
one  thing  in  common — they 
both  “evaporate  by  degrees". 
But  this  is  as  far  as  the  com- 

boy^je^^rees’’  mairirihe 
dictates  effete,  with  Regent 
they  match  the  dictates  of  the 
engine  whi  eh  daman  Aa  Hip 
correct  degree  of  evaporation 
for  instantaneous  starting, 
rapid  wanning  up.  lively  ac- 
celeration and  maTdmnrn 
economy.  This  balanced  vola- 
tility  is  just  one  more  charac- 
teristic which  will  help  you 
enjoy  better  motoring  whoa 

Regent  branded  petrol  ones 
more  returns.  Sterling  Quality. 

Pride  rmumbers  advertising's 
notsooldgoodolddays. 

Way  we  know 

“COULD  youhurry,  please" 
Mir  Ransome  said,  “this  is  an 
emergency."  “So  is  this, 
dear ’’said  the  woman.  To. 
calling  Padstowonly  they're, 
not  answering." 


“I  want  to  call  the  police." 
said  Mr  Ransome. 

“Been  attacked,  have 

you?”  said  the  woman. 

“I  was  attacked  last  week. 
If  spar  for  the  coarse  these 
days.  He  was  only  a toddler. 
If  s ringing  bat  there’s  a long 
corridor.  They  tend  to  have  a 
hot  drink  about  this  time. 
They're  nuns."  she  said 
explanatorily. 

“Nuns?"  said  Mr  Ransome. 
“Are  you  sure  they  won’t 


Pride. . .inflammatory  ad 


have  gone  to  bed?" 

“No.  they  *re  up  and  down 
ati  night  having  the  services. 
There's  always  somebody 
about"  She  went  on  listening 
to  toe  phone  ringing  in  Corn- 
wall. “Can’t  it  ■waft?"  asked 

Mr  Ransome,  seeing  his  e£ 
facts  halfway  up  the  Ml. 
“Speed  is  of  the  essence." 

■Iknow."  said  the  oldlady, 
‘whereas  nuns  have  got  all 
the  time  in  the  world.  That's 
the  beauty  of  itexcept  when  it 
corns  to  answering  the  phone, 
iann  to  go  on  retreat  there  in 

"But  it’s  only  February,” 
Mr  Ransome  said,  "I  » 

, “They  get  booked  ™ L — 

Plained  the  oldlady.  “There’s 

no  talking  and  three  meals  a 
day  so  do  you  wonder?  They 

UM  tt  as  a holiday  home  for 

35gSSR2l 

conducting:  Still  ringing. 
Jh^Jemaybe  flnishedtheir 
hmdrinkanda^outtjedto 
thechgpeL  I suppose  I could . 
nnsfater  only . . ."She 

iX  pS,at  ^Wins  waiting  in 
Mr  R&nsomes  hand.  'Tve  rmt 
mymoneyinn SStSS?* 


some  gave  her  a pound  and 
she  took  the  other  50p  be- 
sides, saying,  “You  don’t  need 
money  for  999." 

She  put  the  reciever  down 
mid  the  money  came  back  of 
its  own  accord,  but  Mr  Ran- 
some  was  so  anxious  to  get  on 
with  his  call  he  scarcely  no- 
ttced.  It  was  only  later,  sitting 
on  the  floor  ofwfaat  had  been 
tefropra  that  he  said 
^tlond;  Tk)  you  remember 
Button  A and  Button  B? 
They've  gone,  you  know.  I 
never  noticed.” 

‘•Everything’s  gone,"  said 
MreRansome,  not  catching 
Jds  drift,  "the  air  freshener, 
toe  soap  dish.  They  can’t  be 
human;  I mean  they’ve  even 
t&ken  the  lavatory  brush.” 
zxfra&fromfomAlan  Bcn- 
nrtVsbort  «orv  entitled  The 
°totoes  They  Stood  Qp  In, 
gg^totteLondon  Review 

i°^wJpantsjewels.  E-mail 

puardtaiuo.u/g/hx 

Road,  London  EC1R  3ER. 
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Boardrooms  underfire  • Former  chairman  attacks ‘greed’  • Anger  over  directors’ bonus  deal 
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denounced 
for£1 50m 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


A FORMER  chairman 
and  family  share- 
holder of  Christian 
Salvesen.  Sir  Gerald 
Elliot,  yesterday  denounced 
the  transport  group's  plans  to 
distribute  £150  million  to 
shareholders  as  “destructive 
m8n>piatim«  for  the  benefit 
of  Stock  Exchange  punters''. 

Sir  Gerald,  who  spent  his 
whole  working  life  at  the 
company,  started  by  his  fore- 
bears nearly  150  years  ago, 
and  who  still  holds  a 2 per 
cent  share  stake,  said  he  was 
so  shocked  at  yesterday's 
restructuring  proposals  that 
“1  question  whether  the  board 
is  fit  to  carry  on". 

He  described  the  payout  as 
“the  result  of  City  greed 
which  Is  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  destroy  Brit- 


1 Question  whrtherthe 
board  Is  fit  to  carry  on* 

Sir  Gerald  BBot 


ish  industry".  Sir  Gerald 
added  that  he  was  looking  at 
ways  of  mounting  an  Investor 
revolt  against  the  plans. 

The  forma:  chairman,  who 
retired  in  1988,  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  mounting  a pub- 
lic attack  after  Salvesen 
Joined  the  growing  number  of 
companies  distributing  cash 
back  to  shareholders. 

Salvesen  Investors  will  get 
dividends  worth  about  5i5p 
a share.  This  is  made  up  from 
the  payment  of  a £50  million 
"enhanced  dividend", 
together  with  a further  £100 
mintnn  “foreign  income  divi- 


dend". It  comes  on  top  of  the 
interim  dividend,  up  8.6  per 
cent.at3.8p. 

The  company  is  also  plan- 
ning a demerger  of  its  Ag- 
greko  power  supply  rental  op- 
eration from  its  main 
transport  business.  This  will 
be  Boated  off  as  a separate 

company  worth  an  estimated 
£4fM  million  to  fiSOfl  million 

The  payout  follows  prom- 
ises by  Salvesen  to  look  at 
ways  of  “improving  share- 
holder value”  after  it  beat  off 
a summer  £1  hiTlim  takeover 
approach  from  rival  distribu- 
tion group.  Hays. 

But  Sir  Gerald  claimed  that 
the  company  was  pandering 
to  the  "short-term  profit  de- 
mands" of  institutions  which 
would  have  seen  the  value  of 
their  shares  soar  If  the  Hays 
bid  had  gone  through. 

“The  board  is  concerned 
that  if  it  does  not  go’  along 
with  this  bizarre  Marfmmn, 
the  share  price  will  fall 
sharply,  and  a predator  will 
turn  up  to  whom  those  insti- 
tutional shareholders  win  be 
ready  to  sell.”  he  said. 

He  warned  that  the  payout 
could  “slaughter”  the  compa- 
ny's prospects,  pointing  out 
that  fiie  proposed  £150  million 
represented  SO  per  cent  ofSal- 
vesen's  net  asset  value. 

“In  other  words,  the  board 
Is  proposing  to  repay  to 
shareholders  half  the  capital 
on  which  the  company  de- 
pends for  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. To  find  the  cash,  the 
board  proposes  to  increase  its 
borrowings  substantially, 
bringing  them  to  a debt/ 
equity  ratio  of  around  159  per 
cent,"  he  said. . 

Sir  Gerald  added  that  the 
proposed  demerger  of  Ag- 
greko  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  management  skflia  and  fi- 
nancial support.  ‘1  cannot  see 
that  Aggreko  will  more 
profits  and  grow  better  as  an 
independent  company  than 

within  Salvesen,”  he  said. 

And  he  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  shake- 
UP  could  result  in  fees  of  be- 
tween £15  million  and  £20  mil- 
lion fbr  financial  advisers. 

Salvesen  announced  the 
shake-up  while  disclosing 
that  pre-tax  profits  fbr  -the 
half  year  to  80  September  had 
increased  by  more  than  14  per 
cent  to  £51.6  million.  It  said  it 
wouMIisten  carefully  to  the 
views  of  all  shareholders. 

Chairman  Sir  Alick  Rankin 
said:  “That  these  are  radical 
and  far-reaching  proposals  is 
undoubted.  When  effected, 
our  shareholders'  assets  wQl 
be  entirely  reshaped  and 
refocused.” 


Alien  Lloyd:  critics  say  they  win  wait  for  his  exit  from  the  company 
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Lloyds  Chemist  hit  by  ethics  row 


ANEW  row  over  board- 
room  ethics  surfaced 
yesterday  after  it 
emerged  that  directors  of 
Lloyds  Chemist,  led  by 
founder  ^ chairman  Allen 
Lloyd,  restructured  their  pay 
packages  in  advance  of  fresh 
takeover  bids. 

. Institutional  investors  are 
considering  raising  the  mat- 
ter at  the  company's  annual 
meeting,  which  is  due  to  lake 
place  today. 

Mr  Lfoyd  and  four  other  di- 
rectors stand  to  pocket  at 
least  £3  million  if  and  when 
takeover  offers  from  either 
Unichem  or  German  rival 
Gehe  succeed. 


“Certainly,  we  are  tempted 
to  kick  up  a stink,"  one  lead- 
ing fund  manager  said  yester- 
day, referring  to  generous  ex- 
ecutive pay  rises  and  the 
replacement  of  a share  option 
scheme  with  a long-term  exec- 
utive incentive  plan  which 
was  fastened  without  share- 
holder approval. 

But  he  said  that  public  crit- 
icism of  Lloyds  directors  was 
unlikely.  “As  things  stand, 
with  two  bids  on  the  table,  we 
might  as  well  sit  and  wait  for 
Mr  Lloyd  to  leave  the  public 
company  scene.  He  has  never 
got  on  with  the  City,  and  now 
it  is  almost  over.” 

However,  a Lloyds  spokes- 
man said  the  directors’  cur- 
rent agreements  were  put  in 
place  during  the  summer  of 
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last  year  — well  before  a bid 
in  December  from  UniCbem, 


Budget  hopes 
push  up  pound 


Richard  Thomas  and 
John  Hooper  In  Roma 


ML  BURST  of  eve-of-Budget 
Mm  City  optimism  sent  the 
JF^kpound  and  UK  stocks 
sharply  up  yesterday  as  deal- 
ers banked  on  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  delivering  a 
" stead  y-as-she-goes”  package 
this  afternoon. 

With  a soaring  Wall  Street 
-Men  lifting  the  London  mar- 
ket, the  FTSE 100  index  dosed 
up  36  points  at  4054.6.  At  one 
point  the  pound  reached 
DM25477  and  $1.6825  before 
profit-taking  and  position- 
squaring  clipped  it  back  to 
DM2.5M0  and  $1.6686. 

Adam  Chester,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  brokers  Yamalchi, 
said:  “The  market  is  taking 
heart  from  signs  that  Mr 
Clarke  will  not  deliver  tax 
cuts  which  are  not  matched 
by  spending  reductions. 


FTSE  ’iOO 

Index 


Others  said  a prudent  Bud- 
get would  strengthen  the 
Chancellor's  hand  when  he 
next  meets  Bank  of  Bpgland 
governor  Eddie  George  to  dis- 
cuss monetary  policy. 

“If  Clarke  gives  the  market 
a tight  Budget,  he  might  just 
get  away  with  not  raising 
rates  at  an,"  said  David  Cole- 
man, chief  economist  at  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

Most  City  analysts  were 
plumping  for  a relatively 
modest  lp  cut  in  the  basic 
rate  of  income  tax  — at  a cost 
of  just  under  £2  trillion  — 
which  they  said  should  allow 
a voter-friendly  presentation 
without  stoking  market  ifears 
about  the  public  finances. 

Mr  Chester  said  equity 
dealers  were  also  pleased  by 
confirmation  of  a government 
debate  an  European  mone- 
tary union.  “They  just  want 
an  end  to  the  uncertainty,"  he 
said. 

In  Italy,  the  markets 
reacted  calmly  but  none  too 
giasticaBy  to  the  end  of 
uncertainty  about  the  lira's 
membership  of  the  exchange 
rate  mechanism.  The  effect  qf 
re-entry  was  difficult  .to  disen- 
tangle, however,  from  the  im- 
pact of  a request  for  the  in- 
dictment of  the  prime 
minister,  RcananoFrodi. 

On  Sunday,  the  ED'S  fi- 
nance ministers  and  central 
bankers  agreed  to  give  foe 
Italian  currency  a central 
parity  of  990  to  the  German 
mark.  After  being  knocked  off 
balance  by  the  latest  political 
shock,  the  lira  ended  the  day 
in  Europe  at  9895WW.W. 


Dressing  up  the  tax  model 


LARRY' ELLIOTT  charts  the  history  of 
artistic  touches  to  past  Budgets 


THE  economic  forecasts 
presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Chancellor  today 
wiZZ  be  tiie  handiwork  of  some 
of  the  brightest  brains  of  a 
generation  and  a model 
stuffed  with  equations  of 
mind-boggling  complexity. 

' Yet  the  predictions  for  in- 
flation, growth  and  the  cur- 
rent account  will  not  be  the 
raw  data  spewing  out  of  the 
Treasury  model;  they  will  in- 
stead be  the  judgements  of 
mandarins  and  politicians. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a point 
on  it,  the  Budget  forecasts  are 
subject  to  artistic  licence,  and 
when  an  election  Is  fa  the  off- 
ing ttrfx  wm  be  of  a standard 
that  would  grace  an  exhibi- 
tion of  French  Impressionists. 

Consider,  for  example,  Reg- 
gie Maadling's  Budget  in 
April  1S64  — presented  at  a 
time  when  the  Conservatives 
were  trying  to  claw  back  Har- 
old Wflsan’8  large  poll  lead. 

Mr  M&ndliiig  did- his  bit  by 
conjuring  up  a colossal  boom 


in  which 


-the  economic 


levers  were  set  fix-  expansion. 
But  there  was  little  hint  of 
any  such  recklessness  fa  Tifa 
Budget  speech. 

“The  combination  of  an  in- 


WEB  WISE 


creased  capital  outflow  with  a 
deterioration  fa  the  current 
account  win'mean  a worsen- 
ing of  the  overall  balance  of 
payments  this  year",  Mau- 
diing  intoned. 

"Provided  it  is  temporary, 
this  should  give  rise  neither 
to  alarm  nor  dismay,  and  ft 
would  be  very  foolish  of  any- 
one to  proclaim  that  it 
should”. 

Despite  the  Chancellor’s 
call  for  kmjoys  to  pipe  down, 
the  economy  sinqdy  could  not 
cope  with  the  excessive  de- 
mand. Inflation  was  4 per 
cent  and  climbing  by  the 
election.  The  current  account 
plunged  into  deep  deficit  in 
1964.  leaving  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment with  a balance  of 
payments  headache  from 
which  it  never  recovered. 

Move  an  23  years:  another 
boom.  In  the  spring  of  1987, 
tiie  economy  had  had  six 
years  of  growth,  south-east 
house  prices  were  rising 
strongly  and  financial  deregu- 
lation was  lubricating  a surge 
fa  consumer  spending. 

Three  months  before  the 
election.  Nigel  Lawson  an- 
nounced a 2p  reduction  In  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax. 


writers  and  tax 
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to  27  pence.  But  the  Chancel- 
lor had  underestimated  the 
strength  of  demand. 

Mr  Lawson’s  pre-election 
tax  cuts  merely  stoked  up  the 
boom  and  made  a mockery  of 
his  mod est-soun ding  fore- 
casts. Growth  soared  to 
45  per  cent,  and  consumer 
spaiding  expanded  by  55  per 
cent  Mr  Lawson  blamed  duff 
statistics  for  the  errors  which 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  late 
1980s  boom-bust  cycle. 

By  the  time  of  Norman  La- 
ment's second  Budget  in  1992. 
the  Government  had  the  op- 
posite problem. 

An  inquiry  into  the  data 
during  the  late  1980s  had 
made  recommendations  to  en- 
sure the  Treasury  never  got  it 
so  badly  wrong  again. 

But  the  official  machine 
still  foiled  to  grasp  the  foil, 
dreadful  impact  of  the  slump. 
Mr  Lament,  searching  for  the 
“green  shoots"  of  recovery, 
predicted  rises  of  1.0  per  cent 
in  consumer  spending  and 
GDP.  But  the  economy  con- 
tracted by  05  per  cent  and 
spending  by  0.1  per  cent 

Mr  Lament’s  forecasts  for 
public  borrowing  were  also 
seriously  awry,  with  the  pro- 
jected billion  deficit  fa 
1992-3  ending  up  as  a 
£365  billion  shortfall.  Here, 
though,  the  feeling  was  that 
this  was  less  a genuine  mis- 
take than  a juggling  of  the  fig- 
ures to  justify  the  £2  billion 
tax  cut  which  followed. 

With  the  economy  settling 
down,  forecasting  has'  become 
easier.  But  the  Imminence  of 
polling  day  means  that  the 
temptation  to  put  a gloss  on 
the  data  becomes  much  stron- 
ger. Look  out  for  some  deft 
pointiUiste  brush  work  from 
Mr  Clarke  today. 


T.  -\ . _ 


followed  by  an  approach  from 
Gehe  in  January. 

In  March,  the  takeover 
offers  were  referred  to  the 
competition  authorities,  caus- 
ing both  to  lapse.  The  two 
bids  were  then  retabled  after 
a green  light  from  the  Depart- 
ment rtf  Trade  and  Industry 
last  month. 

The  incentive  scheme  al- 
lows for  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
each  director's  salary  to  be 
paid  into  a trust,  with  the 
money  distributed  if;  after 
three  years,  shares  in  Lloyds 
Chemist  have  outperformed 
the  FTSE  All  Share  Index. 

Under  guidelines  set  out  in 
the  Greenbnry  code  of  corpo- 
rate ethics,  such  incentive 
plans  should  be  approved  by 
shareholders. 


France  hopes 
to  redeem 
the  red  legacy 
of  Romanovs 


REMEMBER  Tsar  Alex- 
ander I?  Quite  a few 
French  people  do.  Their 
forebears  lent  him  money. 
Now,  124  years  later,  they 
conld  get  it  back  — well,  a 
bit  of  it  anyway,  writes  Mark 
Milner. 

just  who  will  settle  the 
debts  of  the  Tsar  Alexander 
and  his  successors  — the 
Romanovs  carried  on  bor- 
rowing large  sums  of 
money  from  French  Inves- 
tors until  they  were 
removed  from  the  Russian 
throne  during  the  First 
World  War — is  unclear. 

But  the  governments  of 
Russia  and  France  are  talk- 
ing repayment,  although 
the  Russians  still  aren't  ad- 
mitting liability  for  Tsarist 
fiscal  excess.  Security  is 
tight.  Trading  in  the  bonds 
has  been  suspended  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  just  in  case 
any  price-sensitive  infor- 
mation leaks  out. 

Not  that  trade  is  usually 
brisk.  The  bonds  — cover- 
ing more  than  60  loans 
made  to  the  Russian  au- 
thorities until  1917  — tend 
to  trade  on  their  curioustty 
value.  They  are  more  likely 
to  turn  up  in  antique  shops 
or  flea  markets  than  on  the 
Bourse. 

Although  the  face  value 
of  the  bonds  and  accrued 
interest  is  huge  — 
£18  billion  by  (me  count  — 
no  one  should  hold  their 
breath.  Most  of  the  bonds 
have  been  lost  and  analysts 
reckon  those  that  are  paid 
will  get  only  a few  centimes 
for  every  franc.  ( 
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Notebook 


Other  games  for 
a Budget’s  eve 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


BY  tradition,  tiie  eve  of 
the  Budget  is  a do-noth- 
ing time  on  the  finan- 
cial markets.  However,  this 
time,  as  the  Chancellor  put 
his  final  touches  to  the  last 
Budget  of  this  Parliament. 
there  were  some  rather  larger 
issues  occupying  the  minds  of 
traders  and  analysts. 

Plainly,  the  weekend’s 
events  in  Brussels,  when  the 
lira  slipped  back  into  the  ex- 
change-rale mechanism  at  a 
rate  some  commentators  con- 
sider ambitious,  had  an  effect 
on  the  pound.  As  the  most 
healthy  of  the  Euro-econo- 
mies outside  the  ERM  and  the 
one  offering  the  most  con- 
vincing yields,  London  is  now 
regarded  as  a safe  haven  and 
alternative  to  the  ERM  core. 

This  is  a development 
which  took  sterling  to  some 
dizzy  heights,  trading  at 
25477  against  the  German 
mark  and  1.6825  against  the 
dollar,  before  dealers  squared 
their  books  while  awaiting 
the  Chancellor. 

The  strength  of  the  pound 
has  not  made  Mr  Clarke’s 
task  any  easier.  Business  is 
increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
soaraway  pound. 

It  is  one  thing  if  your  cur- 
rency is  the  US  dollar  and  it 
rises  34  per  cent  against  the 
yen,  because  the  overseas  sec- 
tor of  the  American  economy 
is  comparatively  modest 
But  it  is  quite  another  when 

earti  rise  fa  the  pound  m pane 

potential  grief  for  exporters. 
Possibly  Mr  Clarke’s  promise 
in  the  Commons  — that  the 
UK  win  not  shadow  the  euro, 
leaving  open  the  possibility  of 
future  depreciation  — may 
help  fa  the  run-up  to  the 
sniffle  currency. 

Then  there  is  the  stock  mar- 
keL  The  FTSE  has  moved 
more  titan  100  points  up  in 
pre-Budget  trading,  during  a 
period  when  investors  nor- 
mally take  few  risks.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  Is  that  this 
has  come  about  because  Ken 
Clarke  will  steer  dear  of  the 
giveaways  and  deliver  a cau- 
tious budget,  with  an  im- 
proved public  sector  borrow- 
ing requirement 
Such  forecasts  are  as  much 
dust  on  Budget  day  as  are  the 
economic  out-turns  In  the  Red 
Book.  A for  more  plausible 
reason  for  the  stock  market’s 
buoyancy  Is  the  extraordi- 
nary rally  on  Wall  Street 
which  has  gathered  momen- 
tum since  President  Clinton's 
re-election  on  November  5. 
The  market  is  up  15  per  cent 
since  September,  and  8 per 
cent  in  tiie  last  five  weeks. 
This  has  activated  an  equity 
baying  panic,  with  share 
prices  running  ahead  of  what 
can  be  justified  by  either 
value  or  earnings. 

Estimates  used  by  econo- 
mists at  the  US  Federal 
Reserve  board  suggest  that 
at  present  levels  on  Dow, 
prices  are  running  20  per  cent 
of  ftmriamentals 
Despite  this,  no  one  at  the 


Fed,  however  concerned  it  is 
by  this  mispricing  of  assets, 
dares  say  a word  publicly.  To 
do  so  with  the  authority  of 
Alan  Greenspan  would  be  to 
take  responsibility  for  any 
subsequent  crash. 

During  this  bull  market 
London  has  perhaps  paced  it- 
self better  than  New  York, 
and  is  likely  to  be  a benefi- 
ciary of  mutual-funds  money 
from  the  US. 

However,  should  Wall 
Street  start  to  correct  itself— 
at  present  levels  that  could  be 
sparked  by  anything  from  an 
interest-rate  hike  to  further 
buoyancy  in  the  oQ  price  — 
then  the  City  will  be  seeking 
cover,  too. 


Short-terminal 

SIR  Gerald  Elliot  must  be 
tbe  only  substantial 
shareholder  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Stock  Exchange 
who  has  ever  publicly  com- 
plained about  a company 
being  too  generous  towards 
its  investors.  And  as  such,  tbe 
former  chairman  of  Christian 
Salvensen’s  protests  about 
tbe  running  of  the  transport 
company  will  carry  consider- 
able extra  weight. 

In  essence.  Sir  Gerald  is  ac- 
cusing Salvesen.  where  he 
spent  his  entire  working  life, 
of  kowtowing  to  institutional 
demands  for  short-term 
profits. 

Instead  of  husbanding 
resources  for  long-term 
growth,  Sir  Gerald  claims 
that  Salvesen  is  trying  to 
curry  favour  with  investors 
by  divvying  out  £150  million 
of  cash  it  cannot  afford.  Tbe 
result  will  be  a one-off  58p  a 
share  windfall  for  all  inves- 
tors. But  it  will  also  overload 
the  balance  sheet  with  a debt 
to  equity  ratio  of  around 
150  per  cent 

His  charges  carry  particu- 
lar resonance  as  the  company 
itself  admits  that  this  bo- 
nanza was  a direct  result  of 
the  abortive  £1  billion  take- 
over approach  from  rival 
Hays,  earlier  this  summer. 
But  whereas  Salvensen 
claims  that  it  is  “returning 
value  to  shareholder".  Sir 
Gerald  asserts  that  it  is  jeop- 
ardising its  entire  future  by 
pandering  to  what  be  de- 
scribes as  the  “greed”  of  stock 
market  investors. 

If  Sir  Gerald  manages  to 
drum  up  enough  support,  this 
could  develop  into  a land- 
mark battle  over  short-ter- 
mism  within  the  City. 


Banking  order 

MONG  tiie  main  reasons 
for  the  City’s  modern 
as  a finan- 
cial centre  is  the  invention  of 
the  syndicated  European  mar- 
ket by  the  Greek-born  bank- 
ing guru,  Minos  Zombanakis 
and  his  colleagues  during  the 
1970s  — a market  which  now 
raises  8250  billion  a year. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that 
Bank  of  England  Governor 
Eddie  George  was  on  hand 
when  Mr  Zombankis  received 
Greece’s  one-up  on  a knight- 
hood — Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Honour  — at  a 
special  Mayfair  reception 
amid  London’s  gridlocked 
traffic  last  Friday.  The  Club 
Med  countries  clearly  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  new 
Europe,  after  aD. 


Shell  comes  clean 
to  its  green  critics 


RoaarCnw 


Sh  ki  -T . failed  to  igrafF 
public  concerns  accu- 
rately during  the  Brent 
Spar  row,  the  oil  company 
confessed  at  a meeting  with 
politicians  and  environmen- 
talists last  night 
The  company  also  accepted 
that  it  had  been  concerned 
about  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  climate  change. 

“We  have  no  option  but  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  sustainable 
development,”  said  Shell  UK 
rhnirrmm  and  ffhlrf  executive 

Chris  Fay.  "It  does  seem  in- 
creasingly probable  that  man- 
made carbon  dioxide,  largely 
from' fossil  fuels,  may  affect 
climate." 

Mr  Fay  fold  last  night's 
open  meeting  that  the  com- 
pany bad  foiled  to  listen  to 
public  concerns  over  disposal 


of  the  Brent  Spar  oil  platform. 
“We  were  clearly  insuffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  public 
concerns  and  the  need  for 
wider  discussions." 

Some  200  people  from  vari- 
ous stakeholder  groups  were 
invited  to  the  meeting  fa  a 
London  hotel.  The  move  was 
welcomed  by  critics,  who 
have  pointed  oat  that  interna- 
tional  corporations  often 
have  private  meetings  with 
campaign  groups. 

But  Shell's  comments  last 
night  on  climate  change  are 
unlikely  to  meet  the  demands 
of  environmentalists. 

Greenpeace  director  Peter 
Melchett  said:  *Td  like  to 
hear  that  they  are  getting  out 
of  oil  in  the  light  of  climate 
change.  But  111  be  surprised  if 
Shell  announces  its  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  carbon  arithmetic 
and  the  beginning  of  the  and 
of  the  oil  industry." 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  221  Franca  a 36 

Austria  1758  Germany  2.4745 

Belgium  50.93  Greece  38Z00 

Canada  820  Hong  Kong  12S9 

Cyprus  0.7475  India  60.01 

Denmark  B53  Ireland  09705 

Finland  7.61  Israel  548 

Supplied  by  WMtoei  Bank  (PsehnBng  Indian  rupee  and  ttrmff  shekel). 


Italy  2.481 
Malta  05815 
Netherlands  2.7775 
New  Zealand  2.2B2S 
Norway  10X0 
Portugal  251.00 
Saudi  Arabia  827 


Singapore  230 
Soutti  Mrtea  7 J6 
Spain  207.85 
Sweden  11.01 
Switzerland  2JJ7 
Turkey  162563 
USA  1.6450 
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Dockyard’s  future  brighter  as  new  owner  Babcock  secures  work  worth  £500m  from  Government  ly|  0 f fy  Q (J  W I » w 

MoD  sells  Rosyth  for  £25m 


Portillo:  Saving  £100m 


David  Fairtnn 
Defence  Correspondent 


ABCOCK  Intema- 
tioaal  yesterday 
secured  £500  mil- 
lion of  work  for  the 
Rosyth  naval  dock- 
yard In  Scotland  under  a deal 
to  buy  control  of  the  yard 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

The  group  — which  has 
managed  Rosyth  for  the  MoD 
since  1987  — concluded  two 
years  of  talks  with  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a deal  believed 
to  be  worth  about  £25  million. 

But  to  clinch  the  agree- 
ment. Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo  has  had  to 
agree  to  a 10-year  "allocated” 
work  programme  that  in- 


cludes refitting  two  aircraft 
carriers  and  a pair  of  nuclear- 
powered  hunter-killer  sub- 
marines — work  valued  at 
about  £500  million. 

The  submarine  contracts 
will  keep  the  Scottish  dock- 
yard in  the  nuclear  business 
for  some  years  yet,  after  los- 
ing out  to  Devon  port  to  build 

a refitting  facility  for  the 
navy's  Trident  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines.  The  Bab- 
cock yard’s  allocated  pro- 
gramme will  also  include 
destroyers,  frigates  and  a va- 
riety of  smaller  warships. 

Announcing  the  sale  in  a 
speech  to  the  Scottish  Grand 
Committee  in  Cupar,  Fife, 
yesterday,  Mr  Portillo  said  it 
would  save  £100  million  of 
taxpayer’s  money  over  10 


years,  fie  added  that  the  deal 
should  be  signed  by  Christ- 
mas. with  Babcock  taking 
possession  of  the  yard  early 
next  year. 

Though  the  Rosyth  work- 
force. which  lobbied  the  meet- 
ing. was  wary  about  Mr  Por- 
tillo’s pledges.  Brian  Negus, 
union  convenor,  said:  "It's  a 
good  day  for  Rosyth.  At  least 
we  have  a chance  to  secure 
our  own  future.  Under  the 
MoD  we  bad  none.” 

Privatisation  means  that 
3,200  MoD  employees  will 
now  find  themselves  working 
for  Babcock  Rosyth  Defence, 
part  of  Babcock  Internation- 
al's facilities  management 
division. 

The  division  also  runs  a 
dockyard  for  the  New  Zealand 


Navy  In  Auckland,  under  a 
10-year  management  contract 
and  two  former  British  Rail 
maintenance  depots  pur- 
chased last  year  in  a Joint 
venture  with  Siemens.  The 
railway  depots  contribute  £80 
million  to  a total  annual  turn- 
over of  about  £200  million. 

"We  are  delighted  to  have 
secured  ownership  of  the  fa- 
cility," the  division's  manag- 
ing director,  Allan  smith, 
said,  “and  look  forward  to 
managing  its  future  success. 

"Since  Babcock  took  over 
the  commercial  management 
of  the  Rosyth  dockyard,  the 
group  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  yard’s  productiv- 
ity. As  a result,  we  have 
achieved  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  refitting  of  sub- 


marines and  surface  ships, 
while  ruling  to  build  a 
profitable  operation.” 

According  to  Mr  Smith,  the 
company's  success  at  Rosyth 
has  enabled  it  to  secure  other 
business  in  the  UK  and  New 
Zealand  and  win  competitive 
tenders  for  projects  around 
the  world. 

• The  Defence  Secretary  also 
announced  that,  subject  to 
Parliamentary  approval,  his 

department  will  receive 
f??n  mmion  from  the  Govern- 
ment’s contingency  reserve  in 
1996/97  to  meet  the  costs  of 
British  ground  forces  in  Bos- 
nia over  ttie  past  two  years, 
plus  a ftuther  £24  million  to 
pay  for  the  ITS  air  component 
of  the  Nato  peace  implemen- 
tation force. 


Dissidents  on 
Emap  board 
win  strong  ally 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  Uvo  non-executives 
fighting  for  survival  in 
the  boardroom  of  media 
group  Emap  yesterday  won 
powerful  backing  when  the 
investment  adviser.  Pirc. 
recommended  that  resolu- 
tions to  oust  the  dissidents  be 
opposed. 

The  rest  of  the  Emap  board, 
led  by  chairman  Sir  John 
Hoskyns.  are  supporting  reso- 
lutions to  remove  Professor 
Ken  Simmonds  and  Joe  Cook 
as  non-executives  at  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  in  a 
week’s  time. 

Divisions  over  changes  to 
the  group’s  articles  of  associa- 
tion — making  it  easier  to 
sack  non-executives  and  to 
reduce  their  number  on  the 
board  — have  plagued  Emap 
since  the  early  summer. 

Professor  Simmonds  and 
Mr  Cook,  who  have  a com- 
bined 28  years  with  the  com- 
pany, opposed  the  change  of 
articles  because  they  feared  it 
would  weaken  the  position  of 
non-executives.  They  are  now 
under  threat  and.  until  Pirc’s 
intervention,  seemed  to  have 
little  shareholder  support 
Pirc  has  weighed  in  behind 
them,  arguing  that  their 
removal  would  be  damaging 
in  corporate  governance 
terms  and  could  also  under- 
mine the  process  of  selecting 
a new  chairman  for  the 
company. 

The  advisory  group  also 


challenges  the  company's 
contention  that  allowing  a di- 
rector to  be  removed  on  a To 
per  cent  vote  of  the  board 
reflects  current  practice. 

Research  carried  out  by 
Pirc  suggests  that  most  large 
companies  refuse  to  allow  di- 
rectors to  be  sacked  unless 
shareholders  vote  in  favour  of 
the  move  or  more  ^an  so  per 
cent  of  the  board  agrees. 

The  investment  adviser 
says  that  removing  the  two 
non-executives  would  “estab- 
lish a damaging  precedent” 
that  could  undermine  the  in- 
dependence of  directors  and 
discourage  them  from  chal- 
lenging decisions  taken  by 
executives. 

Pirc  added:  "The  underly- 
ing dispute  regarding  succes- 
sion at  Emap  is  fundamental 
to  the  company’s  future  devel- 
opment Two  experienced  and 
long-standing  non-executives 
have  a proper  contribution  to 
make  to  the  resolution  of  this 
dispute.  It  is  not  in  share- 
holder interests  that  they  be 
removed  before  the  succes- 
sion issue  is  resolved.” 

Sir  John  has  indicated  to 
shareholders  that  he  regards 
chief  executive  Robin  Miller 
as  a natural  successor. 

But  Pirc  says  there  should 
be  debate  about  whether  a 
company  due  to  join  the 
FTSE-100  should  have  an  ex- 
ternal chairman.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Miller  could  also 
cause  tensions  over  the  posi- 
tion of  David  Arculus,  who  is 
managing  director. 


Takeover  rocks 
Swedish  politics 


Mark  Milner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


HIGH  level  row  has  bro- 
. ken  out  over  plans  Tor  a 
iSZ  billion  merger  which 
could  transform  Sweden's  fi- 
ll; inckil  services  Industry, 

The  propi.isi.-il  takeover  by 
insurance  group  Skania  of 
mortgage  bank  Stadshypotek, 
in  which  the  slate  has  a 34  per 
cent  stake,  immediately 
•Mini-  under  fire  from  finance 
minister  Eric  A. shrink. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Asbrink  said 
hefound  it  "remarkable”  that 
ihi-  board  or  Stadshypotek 
should  have  gone  ahead  with 
ihe  merger  proposal,  knowing 
that  the  government  was  al- 
ready planning  to  sell  its 
holding.  "1  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  present  board  of 
diniMurs  or  Stadshypotek," 
he  added. 

The  finance  ministry'  "has 
already  received  preliminary 
interest  from  potential  Indus- 
trial buyers  in  Sweden  and  in- 
ternal ionally.  The  govern- 
ment will  continue  the 
process." 

Mr  Asbr ink’s  intervention 
pi, it  a question  mark  over 


the  takeover  because  the 
buyer  of  the  government’s 
stake  would  be  well-placed  to 
make  or  break  the  deal. 

Before  Mr  Asbrink 's  move, 
some  analysts  suggested  that 
the  Skania  bid  could  open  the 
way  to  further  takeovers  in 
the  sector.  'This  is  the  break 
In  the  log-jam  — others  will 
Follow,"  said  one  yesterday. 
Others  have  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility'  of  a rival  bid  Tor 
Stadshypotek,  though  the 
board  of  the  mortgage  bank  is 
backing  the  Skania  bid  terms. 

The  companies  expect  the 
merger  to  generate  signifi- 
cant cost-savings,  and  they 
will  also  be  seeking  to  sell 
their  products  to  each  others' 
customers.  Together  Skania 
and  Stadshypotek  have  some 
two  million  customers. 

EnskLlda  Securities  analyst 
Anders  Breger  said  the  level 
of  the  Skania  bid  left  the  door 
open  to  counter-offers  and 
pointed  to  Nordbanken  and 
Handelsbanken  as  the  most 
likely  candidates  to  compete 
for  Stadshypotek.  However, 
he  said  that  it  would  take  a 
hefty  premium  for  an  alterna- 
tive bidder  to  win  over  Stad- 
shypotek’s  board  and  its  staff. 


President  Clinton  and  Thailand’s  prime  minister,  Barnbarn  Silpa-Archa,  enjoy  a joke  yesterday  photograph:  rrsuo  inouye 


Clinton  salutes  Apec  trade  deal 


Nick  Cumming-Broce 
in  Manila 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  a 
emerged  from  a summit 
of  18  Aslan  and  Pacific 
Rim  countries  yesterday 
claiming  to  have  won  "a  big 
deal"  by  persuading  them  to 
accept  the  year  2000  as  a target 
date  for  introducing  free  trade 
in  information  technology. 

The  agreement  provided 
the  most  eye-catching  initia- 
tive in  a commitment  by  lead- 
ers or  the  Asia-Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  (Apec) 
forum  to  continue  to  push  for 
more  liberal  trade  among  a 
group  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  world  production. 


US  officials  bailed  Mr  Clin- 
ton's success  in  persuading 
Apec  leaders  to  adopt  a dead- 
line for  cutting  tariffs  on  in- 
formation technology  that 
their  ministers  had  earlier 
resisted  — even  with  the  let- 
outs  provided  by  the  carefully 
hedged  language  of  the  lead- 
ers’ statement. 

This  called  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  information  tech- 
nology agreement  by  next 
month’s  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  World  Trade  Organisa- 
tion "that  would  substantially 
eliminate  tariffs  by  the  year 
2000"  and  recognised  “the 
need  for  flexibility". 

Mr  Clinton  said  the  agree- 
ment offers  major  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  US  exports  of 


information  technolopr  al- 
ready worth  $100  billion 
(£63  billion)  a year  and  two 
million  US  jobs  in  the  sector. 

The  US  assistant  trade  rep- 
resentative, Jay  Ziegler,  said 
"what  this  language  means  is 
that  . . . the  123  member 
countries  of  the  WTO  will 
have  an  obligation  to  reduce 
tariffs  to  zero  on  substantially 
all  products  in  the  informa- 
tion technology  landscape  \ 

However.  Malaysia’s  prime 
minister,  Mahathir  Moha- 
mad, expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  final  wording  be- 
cause of  its  flexibility.  The 
deadline  is  "not  binding,  that 
means  it  depends  on  the  abili- 
ties of  countries  concerned  to 
open  up  their  markets",  he 


said.  "We  feel  that  if  we  are 
not  ready  we  will  not  have  to 
submit  to  the  deadline." 

China,  hoping  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  US  in  1997  will 
help  to  clear  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  its  membership  of 
the  WTO,  announced  yester- 
day that  by  2000  it  will  lower 
average  tariffs  from  the  pres- 
ent 23  per  cent  to  15  per  cent, 
although  the  product  range 
has  yet  to  be  settled. 

• The  European  Commission 
said  EU  telecoms  companies 
will  gain  access  to  the 
$6  billion  South  Korean  tele- 
communications equipment 
market  after  a -weekend 
agreement  Firms  will  now 
compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  US  firms. — Bloomberg 


‘Cement  roof  blocks  potential  corporate  high-fliers 


WORKFACE/Ethnic  barriers  costing 
Britain  dear,  says  MARTYN  HALSALL 


KAMLESH  Bahl  knows 
all  too  keenly  the  ugly 
face  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  British  work- 
place. She  came  third 
among  200  students  taking 
law  finals  at  Birmingham 
in  1976.  submitted  250  ap- 
plications for  posts  as  an 
articled  clerk,  and  was  the 
only  person  In  her  year  not 

to  be  offered  a job. 

Eventually  she  found  em- 
ployment with  the  now-de- 
funct Greater  London 
Council  and  20  years  later 
she  has  become  the  chair- 
woman of  the  Equal  Oppor- 


tunities Commission.  “But 
it  doesn't  matter  how  quali- 
fied yon  are,  if  you  don’t  get 
that  first  step  on  the  lad- 
der,” she  says. 

She  believes  that  such 
discrimination  is  beginning 
to  Ride,  but  may  still  be 
costing  British  Industry 
billions  of  pounds.  The 
"black  pound"  — the  mar- 
ket Supported  by  the  ethnic 
community  — is  worth  up 

to  £10  billion,  and  business 
is  being  lost  where  gaps 
exist  between  companies 
and  potential  customers. 

Research  by  the  Race  for 


Opportunity  campaign,  has 
shown  bow  British  compa- 
nies arc  losing  business  as 
people  from  the  ethnic  mi- 
norities feel  alienated  by 
corporate  employment  and 
marketing  policies. 

Backed  by  a long  list  of 
leading  companies  — in- 
cluding Midland  Bank.  BT 
and  British  Airways  — it 
reported  recently  that  the 
appeal  of  mainstream 
brands  and  high  street  con- 
venience stores  was  under- 
mined by  “reelings  of  exclu- 
sion caused  by  advertising 
messages,  product  ranges, 
customer  services  and  em- 
ployment policies”. 

Advertising  still  Ignored 
ethnic  minorities,  who 
rejected  "tokenism”  and 


found  some  advertising 
Images  offensive. 

“The  sense  of  exclusion  is 
reinforced  by  wider  feel- 
ings of  prejudice  and  rejec- 
tion. based  on  practical  ex- 
periences of  discrim- 
ination, particularly  in 
employment,”  the  report 
said. 

Evidence  suggests  that 
"ethnic”  families,  who 
make  up  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
papulation  — a figure  set  to 
reach  11  per  cent  in  the 
next  60  years  — steer  their 
children  away  from  corpo- 
rate careers  and  towards 
the  professions-  Discrimi- 
nation was  a major  factor. 

It  found  proportionately 
more  young  people  in  eth- 
nic communities  studying 


for  degrees  and  gaining 
higher  a level  qualifica- 
tions than  among  whites. 
Yet  youngsters  from  ethnic 
minorities  were  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed. 

Another  report,  commis- 
sioned by  the  African  and 
Caribbean  Finance  Fortun 
and  published  last  week, 
found  that  ethnic  under- 
representation was  ex- 
treme at  all  levels  of  man- 
agement  and  represent- 
ation no  greater  than 
0.5  per  cent  in  any  sector. 

This  was  despite  the  fact 
that  AfroCaribbcam  were 
marginally  more  likely  to 
have  formal  qualifications 
than  were  white  people. 
One  Afro-Caribbean  man- 
ager said  black  people  were 


being  held  back  by  a "ce- 
ment roof’  — rather  than 
the  glass  ceiling  said  to  con- 
strain women's  promotion 
in  the  labour  maxicet. 

Bob  Ayling,  chairman  of 
Race  for  Opportunity  and 
chief  executive  of  British 
Airways,  warned:  "It  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  the  lead- 
ers of  British  business  are 
involved  in  attracting  them 
[members  of  the  ethnic 
community]  into  the  main- 
stream of  British  commerce 
by  creating  new  opportuni- 
ties in  employment,  mar- 
keting and  purchasing.  We 
will  not  compete  effectively 
in  the  global  economy  un- 
less we  harness  all  of  the 
talent  and  resources  avail- 
able to  us.” 


profits  hit  by 
alcopop  war 


OUTLOOK/ Fizz 
leaves  Two  Dogs 

brewer,  reports 
Lisa  Buckingham 


IT  TAKES  no  particular 
feat  of  memory  to  recall 
the  drubbing  given  by  the 
stock  market  to  the  shares 
of  cider  maker  Matthew 
Clark.  Then  the  wounds  in- 
flicted oa  the  performance  of 
Clark's  major  brands.  Dia- 
mond White  and  K,  were 
blamed  on  the  success  of  so- 
called  "alcopops”  — fizzy 
drinks  which  allow  alcohol  to 
be  introduced  into  the  blood- 
system  while  by-passing  the 
taste  buds. 

Yesterday  there  was  an- 
other stock  market  drubbing. 
This  time  for  Mr  Clark’s  for 
smaller  rival,  Merrydown. 
But  investor  displeasure 
stemmed  not  so  much  from 
fears  that  cider  is  being 
eclipsed  by  alcopops  but  from 
concerns  that  the  latest 
drinks  craze  may  be  ebbing. 

Merrydown  is  responsible 
for  Two  Dogs,  the  second 
most  popular  alcoholic  lem- 
onade tn  foe  country  — - after 
Bass’s  Hooper's  Hooch.  Two 
Dogs,  created  to  Australia,  is 
estimated  to  have  between  10 
and  20  per  cent  of  toe  alco- 
pops' market 

Despite  being  less  than  two 
years  old,  rales  of  alcopops 
are  believed  to  be  worth 
around  £300  million  a year. 
That  is,  of  course,  a juicy 
enough  financial  target  to  at- 
tract plenty  of  entrants  and  it 
is  estimated  that  Two  Dogs 
now  feces  competition  from 
90  other  alcopop  brands.  But 
the  rush  into  the  market  has 
coincided  with  a sharp  fell  in 
the  rate  of  alcopops  sales 
growth. 

This  has  caused  problems 
for  Merrydown;  hitting  sales 
of  Two  Bogs.  So,  on  a smaller 
revenue  base,  Merrydown  has 
been  forced  to  spend  more  to 
keep  the  brand  at  the  fore- 
front of  consumers’  minds.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  this 
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News  in  brief 


Amey  and  McAlpine 


share  tram  contract 


A £175  MILLION  contract  to  build  toe  17-mile  Croydon  Tram- 
link  system  In  south  London  over  the  next  three  years  has  been 
awarded  jointly  to  a consortium  including  the  construction 
firms  Amey  and  Sir  Robert  McAlpine.  The  consortium,  which 
also  Includes  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  has  also  been 
^aS^yearconcession  by  London  Transport  to  operate 

The  Government  will  provide  a grant  of  £125  million.  Amey's 
ttoajrmanJNefl  Ashley,  said  part  of  the  grant  would  be  paid  to 
£*  to  London  Transport  for  its  share  in 

WOrlh  Thereafter  the  consortium  would  have 
to  run  it  without  a subsidy.  — Keith  Harper 


Duke’s  £4,6bn  gas  fusion 

^ Utmy  ^considered  buying 
£25“  Government  earlier  this  year,  yesterday 

f • 7 biUion  (U6  b^onHn  stock, 
combining  one  of  America  s largest  natural  gas  companies  with 
one  of  toe  to^est  electric  utilities.  The  new  commw  nrtii  he 

known  as  Duke  Energy  Coiporation.^-iftoomAer^  ‘ 


Sketchley  develops  outlets 

a tHyear  profit  rise  from  &U  mft. 

executive  John  yf?rs-  C.S,ef 
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Carlton  buys  Action  Time 

lopped 


Hon  company  Action  Time  purcha^!  **  produc- 

ormaimSe*bcm  a 

and  Catchphrase — is  Keyhole 

is  liable  to  a fortopr  £ a S?11™1  ®>r  million  but  Carlton 
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effort  cost  about 
income  from  the  brand  ML 

Variations  on 

brand  are  being  introduced  m 
an  effort  to  rekindle  -sal^5 
growth.  But  clearly  this  costs 
money.  And  Merry  downs 
half-year  figures  also  had  to 
absorb  the  impact  of  a pro- 
gramme of  discounts  on  the 
Sued  Two  Dogs  to  allow  the 
cheaper  to  produce  bottled 
variant  to  be  introduced. 

Merrydown  refuses  to  pro- 
vide a breakdown  of  its  saiM 
of  alcoholic  drinks  which 
were  up  by  more  than  U per 
cent.  It  is  plain,  however  that 
ciders  such  as  Merrydown 
Vintage  and  Pulse  produced 
strong  growth,  raising  the 
company’s  share  of  the  UK 
cider  market  from  4 per  cent 
to  4.7  percent. 

But  although  sales  rose, 
profits  did  not.  Unexpectedly 
heavy  demand  for  Pulse  — 
the  extra  strong  white  cider 
__  forced  the  company,  which 
trails  a distant  third  in  the 
cider  market  to  Clark  and  HP 
Buhner,  to  buy  in  hugely  ex- 
pensive Imported  apple  juice 
concentrate.  „ , 

Without  the  effect  of  the 
one-off  setbacks  Merrydown 
reckons  its  first  half  would 
have  been  far  closer  to  last 
vear’s  levels.  That  would 
have  made  the  ability  to  cover 
its  interest  charges  look  a lot 
healthier.  Although,  to  be 
fair,  gearing  has  fallen  sub- 
stantially and  interest  cover 
should  begin  to  look  less  ex- 
posed with  a modest  second- 
half  revival. 

What  Merrydown  now 
needs  is  a fair  wind  from  the 
Chancellor  in  today’s  budget 
coupled  with  reasonable  con- 
sumer expenditure  in  the  lead 
tip  to  Christmas.  The  com- 
pany will  also  look  less  grim 
if  the  January  re-stock  by 
pubs  and  off-licences  is  brisk 
and  if  there  is  a rather 
quicker  roll  out  of  its  draught 
cider  deal  with  Whitbread. 

But  it  still  remains  an  ex- 
tremely tough  life  for  tiddlers 
in  the  drinks  market  and 
Merrydown's  latest 
"recovery"  Is  looking  decid- 
edly perilous. 
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Tennis 

Graf  leaves 

brave  new 
era  struggling 
for  credibility 


Chris  Bowers  says 
the  women’s  game 
may  be  kidding  itself 
over  its  strength 

Steffi  Graf’s  afth 
WTA  Tour  champion- 
ship title,  achieved 
with  a five-set  victory 
over  Martina  Hingis  on  Sun- 
day night,  lifts  her  anther 
notch  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tennis  historians  but 
leaves  a few  questions  about 
the  state  of  the  women's 
game. 

Those  promoting  the  Corel 
WTA  Tour  view  the  situation 
with  optimism  seeing  a new 
generation  of  youngsters 
ready  to  take  the  world’s  top- 
earning sport  for  women  into 
a brave  new  era. 

Heading  that  generation  is 
Hingis,  the  16-year-old  Swiss 
who  has  made  phenomenal 
progress  over  the  last  three 
months  and  whose  passage  to 
the  final  or  the  Chase  Champi- 
onship has  taken  her  to  fifth 
in  the  year-ending  women's 
rankings  (she  is  listed  as 
No.  4 but  four  players  are 
above  her,  Monica  Seles  and 


Hingis . . . leader  of  the  pack 
but  still  chasing  on  Sunday 


Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario 
sharing  No.  2). 

Graf  cited  - Hingis,  the 
beaten  New  York  semi-final- 
ist Iva  Mfljoli  and  Chanda  Ru- 
bin. who  narrowly  fa  nod  to 
qualify  for  the  16-woman 
ehatn^onaWp,  as  fiag-CBT- 
riers  of  the  new  generation. 
To  them  must  be  added  Venus 
Williams,  16,  and  Anna  Konr- 
nikova,  16,  who  are  making 
rapid  progress. 

Yet  new  may  not  m»m  bet- 
ter. The  appeal  of  Grafs 
match  against  wtrigia  which 
the  German  won  6-3,  4-6, 6-0, 
4-6,  6-0,  was  in  the  rfagh  of 
styles.  Both  are  effectively 
baseliner  players  but  Graf 
favours  slice  on  her  hartirhonrt 
while  TTlngifl  Viitft  through 
hers  with  two  hands.  Both  are 
keen  to  bring  their  opponent 
to  the  net,  but  in  different 
circumstances. 

The  danger  with  the  new 
generation  is  that  they  all 
play  the  same  way.  An  ex- 
treme example  came  In  the 
first-round  match  between 
Majoli  and  Anke  Huber  — 
both  play  era  hiRRtori  the  ball 
from  the  baseline,  there  were 
two  drop  shots  and  not  one 
volley.  Such  matches  are  not 
rare. 

Yet  Grafs  continued  pres- 
ence at  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
the  revival  of  Jana  Novotna 
at  the  age  of  28  could  sustain 
the  women's  game  tor  an- 
other couple  of  years.  No- 
votna in  particular  is  the  last 
world-class  player  comfort- 
able at  the  net  in  singles  and, 
like  Martina  Navratilova, 
when  she  plays  a new-geneta- 
tion  player  the  dash  of  styles 
is  interesting. 

The  question  of  strength  in 
depth  continues  to  dog  the 
women's  circuit  The  tour  has 
profited  In  the  last  HpcmHp 
from  some  wonderful 

nmlriina,  many  equal  tO  OT 
better  than  those  of  their 
male  counterparts,  but  they 
tend  to  come  in  die  latter 
rounds  of  tournaments.  Tele- 
vision producers  who  take  an 
interest  only  from  the  quar- 
ter-finals help  show  the 


Feeling  the  strain . . . Graf.  nursing  a twisted  knee  in  the  fourth  set,  prevailed  for  a fifth  WTA  Tour  title  kathy  willows 


women’s  game  in  the  best 
light  and  spectators, 
following  it  chiefly  from  that 
stage,  may  get  a falsely 
favourable  impression. 

perhaps  the  format  of  the 
men's  and  women's  end-of- 
year  championships  — the 
eight  best  men  play  a round- 
robin  leading  to  semi-finals 
and  final  while  the  16  best 
women  play  a knock-out  com- 
petition. — ought  to  be  the 
other  way  round. 

Of  the  first-round  matches 


at  this  year's  Chase  Champi- 
onship only  >wp  went  to  three 
sets  (and  that  largely  because 
of  an  injury  to  Conchita  Mar- 
tinez). Compare  that  with  a 
format  in  which,  say,  Graf 
Sanchez,  Hingis  and  Daven- 
port played  each  other  at  least 
once,  as  would  Seles,  No- 
votna, Martinez  and  Mqjnii, 
and  the  event  might  fill  some 
of  the  empty  swathes  of  seats 
at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

With  fiie  men,  first-round 
knock-out  ties  between  Sam- 


pras and  Martin,  or  Becker 
and  Courier  could  nwt»  the 
ATP  Tour  Championship 
more  arntting  in  the  first  cou- 
ple of  days. 

Even  with  such  changes, 
Graf  would  still  probably  win. 
Yet,  at  the  end  of  a year  In 
which  she  has  struggled  with 
persistent  injuries  to  her 
back  and  left  knee,  does  her 
ran  tinning  dominance  mpoTi 
she  is  outstanding  or  that  the 
rest  of  Hip  women's 
ought  to  he  stronger? 


'T  don’t  know  whether  the 
other  players  ought  to  be  dis- 
appointed," Bald  Graf;  "but 
I’ve  had  a great  year  in  terms 
of  my  results.  But  it's  been  a 
crazy  year  as  well,  and  in  a 
way  Fm  glad  it’s  done. 

"In  another  way,  in  terms 
of  what  I've  done  in  fcnnta 
this  year,  I topped  last  year.  It 
was  so  much  more  difficult 
physically.  From  that  per- 
spective I really  outdid  my- 
self Next  year  my  health  Is 
nay  priority.'’ 
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Racing 

Poor  fields  a 
taxing  problem 
for  courses 


KenOOmr 


ON  the  day  when  owners 
and  trainers  are  look- 
ing for  Kenneth  Clarke 

to  reduce  the  betting  tax  in 
their  favour,  a mere  23  horses 
turn  oat  at  Cheltenham  this 
afternoon  when  £43,000  added 
prize  money  is  on  offer. 

On  Saturday  two  other  pre- 
mier jumping  courses.  Ascot 
and  Alntree,  were  short  of 
runners  and  one  wonders  if 
more  money  should  be  spent 
trying  to  produce  better 
ground  which  would  attract 
more  competitive  fields  that 
would  increase  betting  and 
boost  the  horseracing  levy. 

Bookmakers  are  hoping 
that  any  tax  reductions  will 
be  passed  on  to  punters, 
which  should  produce  more 
turnover  for  their  shops  and 
the  government  coffers. 

With  the  advent  of  gaming 
machines  in  betting  shops, 
plus  betting  on  the  Irish  Lot- 
tery numbers  becoming  popu- 
lar with  punters,  bookmakers 
cannot  have  too  much  to  bel- 
lyache about 

Racing,  however,  does  not 
benefit  from  profits  from 
gaming  machines  or  the  Irish 
Lottery,  so  the  need  for  more 
competitive  fields  is 
Imperative. 

Philip  Arkwright  clerk  of 
the  course  at  Cheltenham,  is 
concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  ground  and  hag  called  in 
the  West  Yorkshire-based 
Sports  Turf  Research  Insti- 
tute to  check  over  the  course. 

“Our  agronomist  Mike  Har- 
brldge  will  be  making  a rou- 
tine visit  during  the  week." 
said  Arkwright  “But  in  the 
light  of  the  small  fields  at  the 
Murphy’s  meeting  and  in 
view  of  the  criticism  from  cer- 
tain quarters  I thought  it  ap- 
propriate to  commission  a 
totally  independent  report  on 


the  current  state  of  the  turf. 
An  Inspection  was  carried  out 
this  morning  by  Peter  Winter 
of  the  Sports  Turf  Research 
Institute  from  Bingley  and  his 
report  should  be  with  us 
within  10  days.” 

Arkwright  insisted  he  was 
merely  using  the  institute  for 
advice  and  was  unlikely  to 
take  action  based  on  its  find- 
ings. “I  was  being  criticised 
and  I really  just  thought  it 
would  he  a help  to  take  a 
report  from  the  leading  sports 
turf  advisers,”  he  said. 

“We  have  used  them  before, 
but  not  for  something  »k» 
this.  In  the  past  they’ve  been 
called  in  for  special  projects." 

Tony  McCoy  Has  decided 
not  to  appear  at  the  Jockey 
Club  this  morning  to  appeal 
against  his  three-day  whip 
ban,  which  rules  him  out  of 
this  weekend’s  Hennessy 
meeting  at  Newbury. 

Instead,  the  champion 
jockey  will  be  doing  a double 
Stint,  riding  Courbarit  in  the 

opening  race  at  Cheltenham 
then  dashing  off  to  Hunting- 
don for  Teinein  in  the  final 
event 

The  long  haul  to  Hunting- 
don can  pay  off  for  Teinein 
<3.35)  looks  worthy  of  the  nap 
in  the  Tote  Handicap  Hurdle. 

Tim  Forster,  the  five-year- 
old’s  trainer,  has  put  Tein- 
eln’s  chasing  debut  on  bold 
after  his  impressive  victory 
at  Worcester  recently,  when 
he  beat  Mouse  Bird  by  three 
lengths,  and  he  should  follow 
up  here. 

Forster’s  grand  chaser 
Dublin  Flyer  (3.00)  is  the 
star  of  the  Huntingdon  meet- 
ing. This  fine  jumper  was 
bowling  along  in  front  when 
slipping  up  on  the  fiat  in  the 
Murphy's  Gold  Trophy  at 
Cheltenham  and  the  condi- 
tions of  this  afternoon's  Peter- 
borough Chase  certainly 
favour  him. 


No  joy  as  Griffiths  is  banned 


David  Griffiths  was 

booed  by  Wolverhamp- 
ton racegoers  yesterday 
after  throwing  away  a race 
he  should  have  won. 

The  apprentice  rider  was 
banned  for  five  racing  days 
(Dec  4-14)  after  failing  to 
ride  out  Dragonjoy  in  the 


second  division  of  the 
claiming  stakes. 

Dragonjoy  was  well  clear 
entering  the  final  furlong, 
hut  Griffiths,  in  his  efforts 
to  give  his  mount  an  easy 
time,  failed  to  notice  Hon- 
estly creeping  up  and  was 
beaten  a head. 
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600014  LAHCAWOS 120RND  (II)  (C}SDo«  3-8-6 
VOWOO  PAITO  AUME  (12)  <C)  C WUI S-M 
002  HAZOm  (14)  P Chanda41fam  8^3 


10 
11 
12 
12  n 

TOP  FOUR  TIPS  Qraataat  S,  !HS  Oodan  7,  Prasanf  miaHm  8 

BatHagi  4-1  Pnsant  SOuWon.  B-2  CmKBSl  5-1  515  Qsrden.  6-1  Mazrofc.  8-1  icnodap  Boy.  10-1 
LarcaaMra  Lagand.  Hawas  saorm. 


.PKa0afaa(9)4 

ripwdims 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  HUNTINGDON:  12.40 
Quiet  Mistress. 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 

lJD0C3mM1609MHdMp1(nMUUD 
BTATWMin,  G Hogan  (5-1);  2,  Ponra* 
Mnak  (B-4  (avj;  3,  Boan  Daocar  (10-1J.  10 
ran.  24.  6.  (D  Srtaanll)  Tot®-  ESW.  C2-50. 
Cl  JO.  C4.00.  Dual  F;  Ciaeo.  CSF:  ci 2. 75. 
Tilo:  C42sa  Wt  WanatBad. 

UO(2n  If  llOjpds  Hdn)i  1,  BOMP 
^ P Htda  (8-n  lav);  2. 


(8-1).  7 ran.  ia  W^QManJ)  Tow:  Cl  A0: 
CL.4D,  cim  Dual  F.-nm  csp  esm 
SLOO  (2m  Ch>  1,  SGOHMHRRT,  P Hide 

(4-1);  *.  na.iHIrnti  (1DO-3IQ;  9,  WM— I 

PWg  (25-1).  9-1  lav  BnuR  Or  Buat.  S ran.  13. 

T)L(J  Gifford)  Tome  C5.eaCzmC1.10.HL4O. 

Dual  ft  am  CSF:  £1726.  Tricot  C271A2. 

Triacmm 

2^0  (2m  St  HOydaKiS*>  1,  STICK  THE 
UK.  Q Suppla  10-1);  2.  OSm  PMaga 
(20-1);  a,  P «aor  *•  Tal  (TA-1).  7-3  law 
WMsntng  Buck.  10  ran.  3X.  0-  (J  PI  Upaon) 
Tots:  CB.W:  am.  ism  CBM.  Du«  F: 
Cl2X4a  CSF:  £i02m  Trtcaat  Ci.48Bm 
MFt  Durahan.  Madam®  Praaldant. 

MO  (3m  27  caeil.  PUMCHBQH  OAUL  D 

Morrta  [8-«  lav);  R,  Ithamaai  ta  (fr-1);  a, 

MurJaak  (2D-1).  7 ran.  «.  3L  (R  Cirlla) 
Tola:  E2.70:  Cl  m am  Dual  F:  £18.40  CSF: 

ciim 

330  (Xaa  -St  HOyda  HMJ  1,  BtKA 
VOOIS,  D O-SuDhran  (11-1);  2.  Suprama 
TVoghMMa  (85-1);  3,  Ptald  SMd  02-1). 
2-1  (av  Royal  Ridar.  14  ran.  X 2X.  (R  Roare) 
Tata:  ne.10:  cam.  cam.  esm  txm  ft 
C712.10  - part  won.  CSF:  C2G245.  Trio: 
C171J2D. 

ouADPoncnua 
CZBBim 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

1UO(lu  « 7D)rd4a  1,  C4 
MOL  M Henry  (8-1);  a,  Vra 
Q-1  y.  a,  JW  Hanrp  (6-4  lav).  10  ran.  at.  3X. 
(K  CunfHngham-DrPwn)  Tala:  ET50;  OM. 
£1.10,  am  Dual  F:  D5X.  CSF;  £30 AS. 
TrittCIDm. 

120(«l>  T.KAUOSfTT  PIBTOL,  J FEgin 
»-a)t  taut  2.  MMta  Vor  Nhar  ni-a);  9, 
&mwMt(9-S  B lav).  13  ran.  Ml.  X (p  Evana) 

Tcaa:  erm  am  ci.m  exao  Dual  f: 


ES3S0.  CSF:  D&20.  Tricast  C109S4.  Trio: 
£1640. 

ISO  flan  Of  1SS]ita>  1.  ARCADY,  G 
Dufflald  (2-1  r.  9,  Waa  Priam  (11-1);  3. 
Rwaava*  (5-1).  4-1  tav  tola.  12  ran.  Slut  7.  (P 
Waiwyn)  Tote:  Cl 2. 90:  Q.10,  C3.10.  EZJJQ. 
Dual  ft  EZOm  CSF:  ES523.  Triemt: Ot&SB. 
Trio.-C5fl.ia 

2-20  (1m  If  n«da)i  1.  HOMILY,  S 
Sanders  (6-1);  2,  DraaoRioy  (B-7);  3,Olm- 
les  (avsns  tav).  10  ran.  Hd,  4.  (B  Smart) 
Tote:  C7.7ft  caso,  S2.TO.  ci.ia  Dual  f: 
CZ7JXL  CSF:  EBSrn  Trio:  C2220- 
LBOfla  IDOpMO:  1,  HBAO  DOLLY,  D 
Sweeney  (11-2):  2,  rw  (33-1):  4, 
DoMla  Baptoaso  (B-4  lav).  8 ran.  HtL  3.  IX 
Buriia)  Tola:  C7.B&  cam  Cam.  Cl  . ID.  Dual 
F:  Cl  25.70.  CSF:  C184  04  Tr1cast  C374.1X 
Trtacarm 

4-20  <70  1|  RHCttULLIH,  D R McCabe 
(2-1  jl  lav):  2.  faaartafl.  (2-1  Htav);  9, 
CoBna  CReloa  (12-1).  18  ran.  IX  10.  p 
Lodor)  Tola:  EKft  Cl  .40.  Ci.ia  Czm  Dual 
F:  cam.  CSF:  C8.77.  Trio:  08.50. 

3SO  dm  40  1,  (HUoaoSPAM,  Dana 
O-Nam  (8-n  tav);  2,  KhaaaocMh  (B-ih  a, 
Foraalr  (ID-1).  18  raa  9.  X (W  Mutf)  Tola: 
Cl. 8ft  Cl. *0.  C2TO,  E2J0.  Dual  F:  CI3.7U. 
CSF:  K 12.13  Trio;  CSflm 
4-ao  («f>  1.  CUH  BOM  DIM,  G Faulkner 
(18-1);  2.  Desert  tanadar  (10-1):  a,  SWaa 
Anpm  (4-1  co  Inv).  4-1  cn  lav  Al  Snaati  & 
Gad  Yakoun.  13  ran.  7,  add.  (14  Bell)  Tata; 
£1240;  £5.10.  £020.  E8A0.  Dual  F:  £44  2a 
CSF:  £1  lOBS.  Tricast  £45065.  Trio:  C8S5m 
QUADPOnC7.0a 
ptAcaponaun. 


^ ue  reK  aico  I m 
rsviev.'s  the  latest 
0 film  releases 
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Soccer 


Michael  Walker 


THE  Prime  Minister 
John  Major  last  night 
told  the  Football 
Association  he  would 
•■strongly  support"  its ® 
bring  Che  World  Cup  to  Eng- 
land In  2006. 

A.  four-strong  FA  delega- 
tion. including  England  s 
coach  Glenn  Hoddle,  had  an 
hour-long  meeting  with  Mr 
Major  at  Downing  Street  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  Gov- 
ernment hacking  tor  a cam- 
paign to  bring  the  finals  bo* 
to  this  country  for  the  first 
time  in  ■iO  years. 

Graham  Kelly,  the  FAs 
chier  executive,  said  after- 
wards the  Prime  Minister 
"indicated  he  is  very  keen 
and  will  strongly  support  the 
bid  in  principle". 

The  FA  will  hold  detailed 
talks  with  the  Government  in 
the  nest  two  weeks  and  there 
will  be  a special  Downing 
Street  reception  before  Febru- 
ary's World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Italy. 

Staging  the  World  Cup  may 
cost  double  the  £150  million 
expended  on  Euro  96,  but  Kel- 
ly insisted  finances  had  not 
been  discussed  so  tor. 

Germany  have  already  said 
they  will  bid  for  the  2006  fin- 


Nike  just  does  it  in 
bad  taste,  says  Frfa 


Neil  Robinson 


TO  Eric  Cantona.  Paolo 
Maldini  and  Patrick 
Kluivert  it  was  a nice 
little  earner  ahead  of  Euro 
96;  to  the  sportswear  com- 
pany Nike  it  was  a demon- 
stration of  good  versus  evil. 
But  to  the  guardians  of  the 
game's  global  morality  it 
was  an  advertisement 
“glorifying  violence  and 
bad  taste”. 

Although  Sepp  Blatter, 
Fifa's  secretary-general, 
did  not  mention  the  com- 
pany by  name,  his  com- 
ments, published  yesterday 
in  Fife  News,  clearly  refer 
to  the  campaign  which  saw 
footballers  pit  their  skills 
in  combat  against  a myriad 
ghouls  and  monsters.  Xn 
one  scene  Cantona  volleyed 
a blazing  ball  through  a de- 
mon’s midriff. 


“Fife  is  not  happy  with  an 
advertising  trend  that  glori- 
fies violence  or  bad  taste.” 
said  Blatter.  “Technically 
clever  and  futuristic  as  it 
may  be,  such  a style  does 
nothing  to  promote  values 
especially  among  impres- 
sionable youngsters.” 

I Until  yesterday  the  main 
reservation  about  the  Nike 
campaign  bad  been  its  inap- 
propriateness:  lies  Ferdi- 
nand, David  Ginola  and 
Cantona  ail  featured  in  the 
UK  poster  campaign  bat 
none  made  his  country’s 
final  squad  while  a referee, 
Dermot  Gallagher,  was  in- 
jured and  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  tournament. 

Last  night  a Nike  spokes- 
man said:  “The  name  of  the 
ad  was  ’Good  versus  Evil’. 
It  was  not  about  encourag- 
ing violence  and  we  know 
as  a company  that  violence 
has  no  place  in  the  game.” 


Devilish . . . the  demon  target  for  Cantona's  blazing  football 


Pools  Forecast  i » 


l* - void) 

NkCARUNQ 
1 WnV« 
Z -xehl-n 
3 D«l% 


* Burnley 
V Qflflngtnm 
v woman 
v Blackpool 
v Wycombe 


» Mdotosbro  1 

» Souttuttnpton  1 

* Coventry  1 

v SuMoriond  1 

v LoKamr  -I 


7 SMfWad 

8 WwM.Hu. 


33  DoiUragton 


v Mottn  Fores! 


MWOMinWUMW 
F1KST  KMVmOM 
O Mm  V 

to  BumMothc  v 

11  Giimljy  , 

IB  Harwich  * 

13  Qirtani  , 

1«  HortVaia  v 

ib  Mmmum  « 

13  OPS  • 


37  IkMfM 

38  HUH 

30  LnkaO 


* Brighton 

* Exeter 

* Chatter 


« Cnartton 
V Hutkteniwa 


■■COHO  DmSNM 
18  llOTIIUW> 
BO  MririR 
SI  Cnm 

aa  ujnwjii 

S3  ManaCn 
34  Mehnwi, 


» Bury 
v Shrmmbury 
* BrwwonJ 
V MrtMCky 
« BoOtertiom 


«T  « te.nof.Ba 


v East  Fite 
V Morton 
v Stirling  A 
v AlRUte 


1 I 48  Ayv  UtH 


lonnstoH 

v Dumbarton 


IRC 


Arsenal 
Aston  Vdla 
Bzm.  City 
Blackbum 
Boiton 
Brantford 
Burnley 
Cnefsea 
Coventry  C*ty 
Derby  County 
Everton 
Hudd.  Town 


06  ipewfchTovm  19 

11  Leads  United  03 

3«  Latent*  City  36 

21  Liverpool  04 

35  M«t.  City  oz 

34  Men.  United  OT 

31  Middlesbrough  23 

08  MBhrafl  2d 

17  Mewpflcfln  Utd  16 

28  NarwtctiCRy  18 

Off  Noam.  Fdnsat  13 

32  OPR  as 


Sheffield  United  IS 
Sheffield  Wed.  14 
Southhampton  20 
StokeCtty  30 
Sunderland  27 
Tottenham  Hot  07 
WastHam  12 
Wimbledon  2S 
Wotvas  37 

Celtic  09 

Rangers  10 


C*US  COST  SOp  PBt 

WJD  Bv  OK,  IS 


MB>  8M«-0m  MO  4iil>  rat  MH  Iff  ALL  OIHm  TB85. 

IMMi  tAW.  LEEDS  LSI  0UL  MBSUME  0171  7134473 
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Boxing: 


fWiaJor  backs 

bid  for 2006 
World  Cup 


als  and  their  officials  have 
accused  the  FA  of  bad  faith. 
citing  an  implicit  agreement 
that  their  support  for  Eng- 
land’s Euro  96  bid  would  be 
followed  by  reciprocal  back- 
ing for  Germany  in  2006. 

But  Kelly  said:  “We  have 
talked  to  the  German  FA 
about  it  At  the  moment  we 
have  as  healthy  a rivalry  off 
the  field  as  we  have  so  often 
on  it” 

There  may  stDI  be  ques- 
tions surrounding  Emerson's 
long-term  intentions  but  Mid- 
dlesbrough’s Brazilian 
returns  against  Newcastle  in 
tomorrow's  Coca-Cola  Cup  tie 
at  the  Riverside  Stadium. 

Boro's  manager  said:  "Em- 
erson definitely  plays.  He 
picks  himself  he’s  a top-class  ; 
player  who’s  available  to  us." 

Emerson's  last  game,  over  i 
three  weeks  ago,  was  also 
against  Newcastle  — the  3-1 
Premiership  defeat  at  St 
James’s  Park.  The  next  day 
he  flew  home  amid  reports  he  1 
would  not  return  to  England.  , 

Leicester’s  18-year-old  I 
striker  Emile  Heskey  has 
rejected  the  chance  to  move  to 
a top  Premiership  dub  by  | 
signing  a new  contract  tying 
him  to  Filbert  Street  until 
I June  1999.  Several  leading 
English  clubs,  and  Celtic, 
have  been  linked  with  him. 


have  to  find  out  if  I 


can,  still  do  it,  says 
Bomber  on  a mission 


f 


Herol  Graham  is  donning  the  gloves  again 
atthe  age  of  37  and  after  four  years  in 
retirement  Gavin  Evans  finds  out  why 


Herol  graham 

rolls  up.  a leg  of  his 
tracksuit  pants- and 
runs  a finger  along 
newly  plucked  flesh.  .“It’s 
soo-o  smooth,”  he  says,  his 
face  careasfog  Into  a mischie- 
vous grin.  Tm  off  to  House  cf 
Fraser  tonight  to  get  the  other 
one  waxed.” 

AIL  tor  charity,  of  course, 
tbouidi  he.  iofces  that  his  gtril- 

frtend  Ntp£  IflBBft  the  wanted 
fed!  Ifsnatquite  what  you'd 
expect  from  a fighter  training 
tor  a comeback  at  the  age  of 
37,  but  then  Herol  has  always 
had  fen  living  at  the  margins 
of  his  sport’s  machismo. 

tn  h&  youth  he  was  play- 
fully dubbed  ‘'Bomber”  by  his 
now  estranged  mentor  Bren- 
dan Ingle,  an  ironic  tribute  to 
the  feet- that  Graham  placed 
more  store  on  avoiding 
punches  Hmw  on  miring  the 
other  fellow  out  For  years  no 
one  In  Britain  was  harder  to 
tag  with  a clean  shot  . 

Tonight,  after  four  years  In 
retirement,  Graham  returns, 
to  the  ring  In  his  home  city  of 
Sheffield.  His  opponent  Is 
Terry  Ford,  an  American 
punchbag  with,  a claimed  re- 
cord of  13  wins  In  16  outings, 
Kiit  Graham  Is  wminTy  out  to 
reftite  the  received  wisdom 
that  age  strips  a fighter  of. his 
speed,  timing  and  reflexes. 

“I'm.  doing  it  because 
there’s  something  still  there, 
rm  saying;  'Heral.  let  it  out, 
or  else  youH  get  to  50  and  still 
want  to  do  ft.’"  And  then  of 
course,  there’s  the  question  of 
money,  which  has  bean  In 
short  supply  recently:  "If  I 
said  it  wasn’t  the  money  rd 
be  a liar,  but  1 like  the  sport, 
and  my  ambition  is  still  to  be 
world  champion.” 

Graham  twice  came  very 
dose  to  that  goal  Between 
1978  and  1989  he  won  41  of  his 
42  fights  and  earned  a worjd- 
title  shot  against  Mike  McCaZ- 
lum  of  Jamaica,  a great  mid- 
dleweight. He  lost  by  a 

majority  decision. 

In  his  second  try.  18  months 
later,  he  was  pounding  Julian 
Jackson  seemingly  at  will 


Back  in  the  gym . . . Graham  launches  hiscomeback  In  Sheffield  tonight  ncwa^Eas 


when  the  Virgin  Islander. 

noted  as  the  biggest  puncher 
I in  the  division,  produced  woe 
;■ desperate  right  to  the  jaw  that 

knocked  Graham  cold.  - 

Those  setbacks,  and  a pair 
of  controversial  defeats  to  the 
gifted  Sumbu  Kalambay, 
could  be  put  down  to  bad 
luck  But  in  1992  Graham,  the 
[ finest  post-war  British  boxer 
never  to  win  a world  title, 
retired  after  being  stopped  in 
nine  rounds  by-  the  unher- 
alded Frank  Grant,  the  first 
Briton  to  beat  him. 

- Graham -retired  briefly  but 
announced  a comeback. 


M need  money, 
yes,  but  my 
ambition  is  still 
to  be  world 
champion’ 


which  ended  when  he  was 
knocked  down-  by  a smaller 
Sparring  partner  and  had  his 
licence  withdrawn  by  the 
British  Boxing  Board  of 
I Control. 

He  has  bis  set-piece  ratio- 
i waiisatinna  for  each  of  these 
moments,  and  yon  can  syznpa- 
j thin*  with  them.  A week  be- 
fore the  Grant  fight  Graham’s 
sister  was  brutally  assaulted 
1 and  he  brake  training. to  sit 
by  her  hospital  bedside. 

“It  was  an  awful  thing.  The 
guy  got  15  years  in  jail,  so  you 
know  how  bad  it  was.  When  Z 
got  into  .the  ring  it  was  still  an 
my  mind  .and  I just  couldn't 
focus." 

The  sparring  session 
knock-down,  he  said,  could 
happen  to  anyone.  “I  was 
unfit,  went  to  the  gym  to  spar, 
messed  around  and  the  next 
thing,  smaffk,  that  was  me  on 
the  floor.” 

And  the  board,  he  said,  got 
ft  wrong  first  time  round. 
“They  made  me  march  an  the 
spot  with  my  hands  in  front  of 


“Then  they  , *^*5? 

through  psychometric  tests 

^^to^Sked  me  conpU- 

fellow  period.  He  qualified  ^ 
a fitness  tostructor.ranmgg^ 
thons,  studied  for  hlsGCSEs 
and  did  any  media  work  that 
S^M^way.  But  toe JW 
to  box  would  not  Bide,  so  be 
forked  out  £1.000  of  M®  dwtor 
riihig  funds,  to  secure  indepen- 
dent medical  reports,  retook 
the  board's  tests  and  passed. 

^Everyone’s  going  to  worry 
and  wonder  if  I’Ve  still  got  It. 
But  you  don't  need  to  wonder 
about  me.  rve  never  stopped 
training.  Tm  still  Quick  ana  l 
can  still  get  out  of  the  way  of 
punches.” 

The  Immediate  evidence  is 
i reassuring.  Though  Graham 
has  now  risen  a few  pounds  to 
j supermiddlewelght,  he  still 
carts  the  same  sleek  figure 
whose  photographs  adorn 

every  wall  of  Glyn  Rhodra  s 
draughty  gymnasium.  His 
nose,  however,  bears  evi- 
dence of  his  trade,  the  scar  of 
a deep  velcro-induced  cut 
from  a sparring  session  with 
a former  world  light-heavy- 
weight champion  Henry 
Maske. 

He  is  self-managed  now, 
and  his  humour  is  frequently 
self-deprecating.  He  gives  off 
a sense  that  his  self-worth 
does  not  depend  on  more  ring 
ginry  but  hints  that,  if  that 
happened,  he  would  like  to 
hitch  his  wagon  to  Frank 
Warren’s  tost-movtng  promo- 
tional train.  Four  warm-ups 
and  then  a showdown  with 
Chris  Eubank,  a man  he  once 
toyed  with  In  sparring,  would 
do  him  fine. 

"After  we  sparred  Eubank 
wouldn’t  box  me  because  he 
knew  what  would  happen.  I 
could  have  beaten  him  one 
day  and  Nigel  Benn  the  next, 
bat  they  both  avoided  me. 
Bonn*  he’ll  stay  retired.  But 
Eubank?  it  could  happen.”  He 
chuckles  for  a moment.  "Who 
knows?  I might  still  be  able  to 
win  a world  championship. 
You  never  know.”  ■ 


Snooker 


Golf 


Hot  pots  by  Williams  McLean  falls  by  Way’s  side 


Clive  Everton  at  Preston 


Mark  williams,  the 

21-year -old  Welsh  left- 
hander, made  breaks 
of 77. 90  and  91  to  go  6-2  up  on 
Nigel  Bond  and  he  requires 
only  three  of  this  afternoon’s 
nine  frames  to  reach  the  UK 
Championship  quarter-finals 
at  Preston  Guild  HalL 
Last  month's  Bournemouth 
Grand  Prix  winner  still  has 
trouble  keeping  the  cue-ball 
on  a tight  enough  string  in 
his  positional  play,  but  in 
sheer  potting  he  has  few 
rivals  in  the  modern  game. 


Twice  he  launched  frame- 
winning  breaks  from  safeties 
with  which  Bond  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  and  was 
6-1  up  before  the  world  No.  5 
hit  back  with  a 77  break. 

Alan  McManus,  a member 
of  Scotland’s  winning  World 
Cup  trio,  took  a 6-3  interval 
lead  over  Billy  Snaddon,  their 
travelling  reserve.  Snaddon 
led  with  a 68  break  and  was 
within  a couple  of  easy  potts 
of  going  2-0  up,  only  to  find 
himself  quickly  4-2  down. 

He  bounced  back  with 
frame-winning  efforts  of  72 
and  74  before  McManus 
claimed  his  two-frame  inter- 


val lead  with  a run  of  84.  i 

There  was  a prompt  rebut- 
tal for  the  News  of  the  World  i 
yesterday  from  John  Spencer, 
who  is  quitting  as  WPBSA  i 
chairman  and  board  member 
amid  criticism  from  figures  i 
such  as  Stephen  Hendry’s 1 
manager  Ian  Doyie. 

Spencer,  magnanimously  in 
the  circumstances,  deplored 
the  paper's  depiction  of 
Hendry  as  Scrooge  as  a 
"totally  undeserved  smear” 
and  defended  the  Scot's 
strong  record  in  charity 
work.  "Stephen  Is  a terrific 
ambassador  tor  the  game,” 
Spencer  added. 


HHcbael  Britten  In  Spain 


Michael  mclean 
joined  his  school- 
days’ friend  Paul 
Way  In  professional  Umbo 
yesterday  and  Gordon 
Sherry  is  tn  danger  of 
following  them  after  lack- 
lustre fifth  rounds  in  the 
PGA  European  Tour  Quali- 
fying School  at  Snn  Roque, 
McLean,  one  of  nine  tour 
champions  seeking  fo 
regain  cards,  had  just 
scrambled  through  to  the , 
final.  36  holes  but  then  shot  I 
80  for  a 14-over-par  total  of  i 


374.  He  is  last  of  the  78  go- 
ing Into  today’s  last  round. 

An  out-of-bounds  drive 
resulting  in  an  eight  at  the 
8th,  which  he  was  playing 
as  his  17th,  sunk  the  33- 
y ear-old  who  won  the  Por- 
tuguese Open  six  years  ago. 
Now,  like  the  former  Ryder 
Cup  player  Way,  elimi- 
nated after  72  holes,  he 
needs  invitations  to  play 
the  circuit  next  year. 

Sherry  Tvent  Into  the 
water  at  the  18th  — for  the 
third  time  In  three  rounds 
— on  his  way  to  a 75  that 
also  included  four  three- 
putts  and  .left  him  peril- 


ously placed  in  his  effort  to 
gain  (me  of  the  40  Tour 
cards  issued  tonight 

The  Scot  stands  joint 
Sffth,  at  six  over  par,  and 
will  probably  need  to  shoot 
level  par  today.  “I  am  not 
playing  badly  but  X am  get- 
ting fed  up  with  hitting 
good  shots  into  greens  and 
not  getting  any  reward,” 
said  Sherry  last  night,  as  he 
tried  out  a clutch  of  putters 
front  the  club  shop. 

The  Londoner  Brian 
Davis,  who  has  led  for  four 
of  the  five  days,  has  a three- 
stroke  advantage  despite  a 
seven  at  the  long  5th. 


Results 


Soccer 


PA  VASEi  Socond-round  raptayi  PDM- 
Wd*  Taunton  Tn  g Paulton  Rvra  (now 
ftvrurrdw.  7.451. 


PWpww*  States  « £verKjn. 

WORLD  CUP  OUAURBA  Ouatemote  t. 

Costa  Rica  0. 


IJPCUL  TOUR  CMAMPKMMOP  (Las  Vo- 
gn):  note  aeona  (US  uHa&a  stated): 
#72  K WKh  (Aux)  06.  70.  M.  65.  *78  K 
RobOlns  70.  7a  71.  est  N Lopez  73.  6ft  68. 
OK  E KMn  88. 68. 70. 0»-  377  B Burton  72. 
W.  60.  87:  L Davtea  (OBJ  m.  70,  n.  87:  J 
Inhaler  68.  TO.  72.  87.  #78  M McQaim. 
381  A Sorenatam  (Swe)  73.  88.  73.  671  P 
Mammal  88.  M.  74.  as.  282  C Pierce  (08) 
71,  72.  70.  64. 

PINO  UEABBaMMUHta  1.  L Devi  es  (Eng) 
481-02;  2.  A Sorenatam  (Swei  08687;  3.  K 
Wet*  (Aw)  32733:  4,  L Neumann  (Sw) 
38920;  5,  D Pepper  (US)  26020;  8.  K Rab- 


W eaten,  pfvMew  1.  Denver  (11-1- 
317-192);  2.  Kanaaa  Ctty  (8-4-234-206).  3. 
Ban  Diego  (7-^TO-a78).  NeUoaat  Con- 
Htnaa « Haatara  PWihiw  1.  WaaNno- 
tnn  (8-4-Z8V-230);  2.  Daltea  (7-6-233-191); 
3,  fenadelpHa  (7-S-J7W60.  OmM 
PtvMant  i.  Green  (tey  (9-3818rU4J.  2. 
MlnneMW  (p-frS02-22B);  3.. Dam*  15-7- 
239-891).  Weetui  DhWon  I.  San  Fran- 
dsco  (9^391-188);  2.  Cwoflna  (8-4- 
288-164);  3,  St  Louis  (3-8-220-324). 


mtngham  (7.45V  She8  Utd  v Swindon 
(7.45).  itkd  DMefen  CteNar  v Carxflft 
SCOTTISH  UCMHHbnral  DtvWon  Edit 
Ole  v Greenock  Motion.  Second  DfcMwn 
Hemmon  v BrecNn;  Clyde  v Stranraer. 
Third  DMriow  MowroM  v East  Sttllng-, 
Alloa  v Albion.  ■ 

FA  VMS  Sawed  w*  Heiuun  vSand- 
woll  Bor,  HasOngden  vTrstlortt;  Moseley  v 
Morpeth  Tm  Nantwictl  Tn  v St  Andrews; 
WteK  v Thstdham  Ttq  wimborne  Tn  v Back- 
wtBI  utd.  Raptayaa  South  Shields  v Btaek- 
pool  (Wien]  BvnK  Loath  Utd  v Thedday; 
SaBron  Walden  Tnv  SwaHham  T«  Artemy 


bins  (US)  22524)7,  M MoQann  (US)  217.71; 
B,  M Motion  (US)  204JK  9,  J Geddas  (US) 
1B328;  10.  H AOredason  (Swe)  UB.0Q:  11. 
£ Klein  (US)  14829;  12.  A PukusWma 
l Japan)  146J7;  13,  V SWnner  (U®  ' 14522: 
14.  T Johnson  (Ena)  I4iat  IS.  P gnaehen 
(US)  13720;  10.  M Lde  Lorend  (Fr)  13522: 
17.  A Mchotas  (Eng)  13423: 18;  B Daniel 
(US)  12528;  IB.  L Hackney  (Eng)  119 AS; 
2D,  H Jonae  (US)  118-80.  OtUerw  88.  J 
Money  (Big)  BS-OS  42,  C Pierce  (Eng) 
70.90;  56.  L Felnitniflti  (Eng)  60 SB;  K Mar- 
shall (Scot)  53-19;  84,  p WrtflW  (Scot) 
3823;  90.  D Raid  (Scot)  32^8. 


Ice  Hockey 


Athletics 


Sport  in  brief 


Pearson  leads  Badminton 


EUROP8AN  TOUR  QUALIFYING! 
SCHOOL  (Sen  Roquo  end  Sotogranda): 
Fltth-renod  aaoraa  (QBJIro  unless 
Stetodl-  asa  B Davie  85.  72.  72.  72.  71. 
388  N Fostti  (Swe)  71.  77.  70,  89.  Bth  S 
Weostot  72.  71,  TO.  70.  72.  358  P GaMing 
72.  76.  68.  72.  70,  K Tomorl  (Japan)  73.  71. 
70  71.  71  J Show  (Snrol  68.  75.  65.  70.  74; 
J WadO  lAus)  70.  78.  84.  70.  75.  359  A 
Hansen  tDen|  73.  75,  72.  71.  B8;  D Wester- 
mar*  (Swe)  71.  73.  71.  73.  71;  B Ttomlng 
iDcnl  87.  70.  79.  72.  71;  W Bennett  73.  71. 
66.  7a  73;  J-F  Remesy  (Fr)  72.  70.  72. 
73  300  F Aitaersson  Owe)  72.  73.  74. 70. 
7i;  j Gronhageri  (Swe)  68. 75. 70.  74. 7%  M . 
Angtert  (Svra)  BS.  73.  73.  72.  73.  Ml  N 
Onosa  72. 71. 71. 76,06.  J BfcfceHOrt  68,  78. 
74.  78.  68:  II  Poster  71.  72.  72.  73.  73.  382 
A Hate  73.  76,  70.  73.  TO.  5 Henderson  72. 
70.  73.  7a  71;  C WTUMaw  (SA)  74,  7S.  70. 
fit  T3i  A Tatt  7).  72.  75.  71.  73;  S Allan 
lAus)  78.  74.  71.  73.  74.  363  M Scarpa  (8) 

70.  73.  73.  74.  71  D Cote  (Alls)  70.  74,  72, 

71.  78  384  A GIDnsr  (Sum)  77.  72.  73.70. 

72.  M Goggin  (Au6)  67.  73.  7a  72.  74;  F 
Uarsson  (Gate)  73.  78.  SB.  74,  73;  C Duran 
ISwitZ)  n.  7B.  ia  71.  70:  D Leo  74.  73.  73, 
69.  75.  MS  J tfiggfns  71  71  72.  71.  74;  A 
Sam  72. 75.  7&  70. 72:  A Blnafllil  (It)  70,  75. 

, 70.  71  78.  K Jonsion  (Swe)  72.  72,  71,  74, 
W.  J Outn»  (3pl  73.  7Z  89,  74.  77.  3W  A 
Wall  71  74.  71  72.  74;  N Von  HccWflem 
(Bell  75.  71, 70.  75,  75;  G Sherry  88.  WtTI. 
«7.  75;  L James  71,  72.  7G.  73.  75:  a Owen 
73. 76. 60.  73,  7ft  J HBWtowonh  72.  71  78. 

73.  71  A Canete  (Aig)  75,  74.  70.  74,  73:  B 
Jncqunlitl  (Ft)  72.  Ta  73.  T9.  72;  MA  Kata 


SUPSRUBAOUKr  Bracknell  4.  Basing- 
stake  5;  Manchester  5,  Notuoglmen  4. 
atendteger  1.  Cardltt  ■ (GPU.  PH2B);  2. 
Newcastle  <17-22);  3.  SheBteM  (13-19);  4. 
Ayr  (15-74);  a BMingstake  (17-14;.-  0. 
Manchester  (15-14);  7.  Nottingham 
(16-13):  a Bracknell  (15-9). 

F ni.MPI  LSMWB  Macwey  4,  Rough  9; 


Tn  v Avatey. . 

aw  vjunaiALL  cotmHMca  Betti  v 


Hedneeford  (7.46):  Southport  v Gateshead 
{7.45H  Statytjrtdgo  v Maracambs  (7j4S). 


bum  4.  Whitley  ft  Castteraagh  4.  Dutidrtas 

X Murrayt) aid  5.  Paisley  a 

HMa  AnaMVm  ft  Dmroir  J.  I,ea,anw 


Basketball 


MMU  Cleveland  103.  Sacramento  74;  Boa- 
tan  IDs.  Danes  91;  New  York  92.  Seattle 
102;  Ptaenfc  84.  Miami  87)  tAtncouvar  ML 
San  Antonio  in;  LA  Lakers  84  Houston  » 


wee  4flw*  DMatew  1 . Ortando  (Wft 
L2,  PclTSL  G8);  2.  Miami  (M-  6B9-0);  3. 
New  York  (S-SsfftS-1).  Centre*  WmMbmi 
j.  anew  ca-t'X3-0h  2.  QetroK  (10-Z* 
.833- Ilf):  3.  Cleveland  I9-3-.760-2S). 
Western  Ourfweeete  IWewt  Dtv- 
Moo.  1.  Houston  Cta-T-JK83-GJ;  2.  «tfl 

|B-2-H)0-a»;  3,  Iflnnwtsa  (5-6^-S). 


seel  pteWowt  1.  Hanford  (WlO.  LA  74. 
GRBft  GABO.  Pta24J;  2.  BuUalo  (10-10-1- 
59-63-21);  3.  Montreal  (9-1 1-3-85-87-21 L 
AttenPc  PMvtom  1.  Florida  (14-3-6- 
70-43—38);  2.  Waahlnglon  (12-9-1- 
86-60-23);  3.  Philadelphia  (13-10-1- 
66-82-25).  Wailen  Cewfatenete  Camral 
tWeletaet  I.  Denaa  (14-7-1^4-68-29;  .2. 
Detroit  (13-8-3-70-45-291;  3.  Chicago 
ni-10-34M-6*Ka5).  PacHle  CMeWooc  1. 
Cotarwdo  (15-5-4-S1-SO-34);  2.  Vaocounr 

(12-8-0-81—59-84);  3.  Edmonton  (11-11-1- 

77-74-88). 


Chorley  v Marine:  FricVtey  v Hvda  Utt 
Lancaator  v Wtratanj  Utd.  PM  MMm 
Ot  Harwood  Th  v NateerfMId;  Harrogate  Tti 
v Radcflfte  Bon  Warrington  TP  » Atherun 
LH.  Piesldeat’e  Cw  Hni  rewadi 
Barahar  Bridge  v fttmcom;  Barrow  ir  ao- 
ertngton  Stahlay.  Guteetey  v Fandey 
Celtic:  Spenrtymoor  v Blytti  BpaitinK 
Wortown  v Uncoin  Utd. 

•CM  taanwpr  tVnlw  Dt.rwrmi  Brom- 
ley V ChetfMy  Tn.  Cepe  Beoend  rneeik 
Banstwtd  Alh  v Wetetteune;  LMahtaA  Tti  v 
Hendon.  Ha  plan  Yaovfl  v Taadtog.  ndnf 
wtfc  Grays  v Ctwaham.  PM  PI  riel— 
. Aiaemhot  Tn  v Marlow:  Canvey  bland  v 
BartofrHvra;  Hampton  v Barfdiamstad  Tn. 


Mom  Gloucester  C V NewpoO  AFC.  MM* 
land  P«Mmu  Qtatrtham  To  v Oudtey  Tn; 
Peddttch  Utd  v Boston  Tn;  Rothwefl  Tn  v 
'Sollhun  Borr  Tarawocth  v Xneiday  Tn. 
laaBham  DMatam  Ctevodon  Tn  v Ctran* 


PaeMo  WeaisWl.  Satffle(l4-®-J67' 
2.  LA  Letters  [9-6-J643-SA;  3.  Portend  (8 


S.  LA  LSMM  (94-6*3-9: 3. 1 

■BIS-SQ. 


Motor  Sport 


Chess 


WOULD  JUMfOR  (IMO)  CHAtePWW. 

3MB*  ( Medellin.  Coif  "am  maanm  1.6 
SutOveHy  (ter)  10773:  Z X Zhong  iCtHno)  9; 


HMWOSmOBAC  BALLYi  leufte  Heat 
evens  naidhga  1,  A Schwarz  (Bar) 
Toyota  Cades  4 fir  48mln  50sae:  2.  U Ka- 
mtoka  (Japan)  Subarv  impress  « 7nvn 
Ssaeci.  8 BkMnqvlst  (6wa)  Skoda  SeHcte 


Mam  Cnadderton  v TratRint;  Bnracough  v 
NawcaaSe  Tit  noutm  Tveaten  tewed 
rommh  Eaetwbod  Htuitey  V BooSa;  Stettord 
C vOteBSOp  NE. 


SMstaoe  Uwnedge  v Qw«t 

Alfa;  Ooeea  Tn  v BaJper  Tn. 


t&|£  4,  U Wggins  (OB)  Nhom  Sumy 
2121;  5.  O Do  Mavlus  (Bel)  Ranautt  Me- 
aane  343ft  ft  j Easton  (GB)  Ford  Escort 
27.09;  7,  D Budday  (GST  Subaru  (mpraea 
3104;  8,  Rannpera  SMtk  8,  6 Wetter 
(Ger)Ss8UhtU3&54,  ia  R BteumscMager 
(Ant)  Volkswagen  God  36.35.  - • ■ 


(FTJ  72.  75.  72.  75.  72:  M Guzman  (Ary)  72, 
77.  72,  73.  TS;  S Watson  72,  72,  75:  7®,  71. 
SBT  G Mddaua  |US)  73. 7ft  73, 71. 75;  Q J 


3.  t QyUntal  (Hon)  tt  WUBtD 
C Zhu  (CMna)  I2n&  2.  c Piptan  (Rom)  BJfi 

ft  X yuwe  (CMria)  B J 

MOULD  MIOR  COvwHW)  etttHBI- 
ORSMIP  (Bad  LKtMbzan.  Oat}:  fm 
won  1 . A Smtin  (Bus)  WH 1;  2,  A Lrtiv 
(US)  Bt  ft  J KlovaM  MO  » 4,  W W- 1 
mann  (Gor)  8:  ft  M Tabnanov  (Rua)  ft 
77ieni  were  IW  W*  playara  #1  e#tw  event  , 


Brand  71. 78.  M.  7ft  76;  B May  (US)  7ft  71, 
70.  74, 76;  J M Camus  (Sp)  73,  77. 71.  71. 
7ft  R Winchester  72,  74,  74,  7ft  74;  J WW- 
ah,.*  7H.  Bft  71.  77.  74: 0 MUGOroft  7ft  70. 
7ft  75.  74.  M Thompson  87,  7ft  7&  7ft  73:  D 
Tapping  72. 09. 76, 72.  7ft  a Gaitora  (US) 
I 6ft  74.  72.  si.  7ft  JOwUng  (US)  7ft  7ft  7ft 
7ft  73:  S Galfachar  72.  75.  74,  74.  72;  C 
Cavaar  (Fr)  75. 7ft  7ft  72,  75.  ass  C Hoin- 
I hns  (US)  75.  eg.  73,  75.  7ft  m Watson  7ft 
76.  6ft  DS.  7ft  A Lobouc  (Fr)  71.  7ft  715.  7ft 
77:  SCrantn  7ft  74.  7ft  7ft  74;  M Litton  75. 
i 74.  72.  73.  ?«.  A Sohrtotto  (Por)  7ft  74.  72. 

7ft  74.  MM  M Schoiz  (BA)  79,  74,  7ft  71. 

! 7ft  H P Thuai  (Gof)  73.  8ft  74.  67.  75;  J 
Ryetrom  (Swe)  78.  73.  7ft  74,  74.  370  B 
MafChoank  7ft  72.  IB.  7J.  75;  C Ronald  7ft 
18.  •«.  67.  75.  5 71001110  (Dan)  75.  75.  74, 
I 71.  7ft  ®T1  A Clapp  70,  71.  71,  7ft  77:  R 


Fixtures 


American  Football 


NFL  BattiKM  2ft  JacMonvIlto  28  (at); 
Buriato  33.  NY  Jets  IK  CMcapo  31 . Dotrcjt 
14;  OotiftpMI  *1,  Aflanla  M:  Houston  ft 
Carolina  31;  Kansas  Crty  14.  San  Otago  *: 
UniMsctt  I7.£tenvsr  21;  New  Extend  27. 
UvAanapoHs  1ft  Tampa  Bay  13.  New 

Oterts  2ft  Danas  6:  Sasnw  81.  Oakland  ffl: 
St  Latda  a.  Qrsen  Bar  «•  Lea mgeia"1!' 


(730  unlssa  stated] 

.Soccer 


MeMaiw  .BtOjgwxtW  Ta  v Torrtnotan; 
Bristol  MF  v psunon  Rws. 

POWTtotS  UEACUM  Peals'  MeMoac 
aacttAon  v snart  wad  (7J&  rest  otv- 
Waaa  Cowmry  V Note  County  (7.0), 
Mecond  MetofuiL  Rothcrhaai  v CarUsto 
(70)- 

AYOM  IHSURAMCHI  COHWHATIOMi 
Hrst  DhMm  Crystal  Palaco  v Totten- 
ham (2.0). 

.COUMTV  ANTRIM  StHBLUi  Rnt  raoKfe 

BMTytSare  v CMmney  Corw:  BsJfymana  v 
Cantok:  Bangor  v Lirflwt  cmunrifie  v 
Ards:  Crusaders  v Comber  Roc;  Lama  v 
OtaOOary:  Newty  v Cteatontn;  Fortadown  v 
QiemvofL 


PA  CUPt  HwwiC  leppqrte  Barnet  v 
Ferroorough  (T.45);  Brighton  v Sudbury  Tn  1 
(7A57.  Bristol  C v Swansea  (7.46);  Hayas  v 
Stevenage  &A67,  Hull  v Whiter  Trr  (7.45)r 
MJfletafl  v Waking  (T.4S);  RusMen  A 1 
ffrnonda  v Bwaham  wood  (746).  ficar- 


Rugbf  Union 


tterough  v Shreeaburp  Walsall  v Norin- 
wtdi  (T4S):  Wrexham  v Cotwyn  B ay;  York 
if  Hartlepool  (7.45) 

COCA-COLA  CDPi  puiwiii  raeoft  too- 
wteh  v GSNngtwm  (7.45J.  Oxtord  UU  v 
Saufharnpton  (748);  Wimbledon  v /Mon 
VHIa  (7j*8). 

MAnOHWIBtt  LEAOUBr  HrM  DMakaw 

Chariton  v Ofimehy  (748);  Reading  v B*r- 


Tlow«jrth  74.78, 76.  95.  77;  O Rteahn  (Nor) 
6ft  01.  is,  74. 76. 3TB  B Ingteby  74. 73. 7*. 
74.  77.  in  R Victor  (Fr)  73.  7ft  77.  7ft  7ft 
3TA  S Dalagrange  (Fr)  71.7ft  7ft  7ft  83*.  M 
McLean  73.  77.  7ft  7t  80. 


Dtvtalewe  1.  BuBeta  (Wft  1ft  Pf«7. 
w«02);  ft  MW  BigtondB^aiO^ft 
MMTb  Ifr-5JKW25).  CawteM  OWefo-r  L 
Pittsburgh  »«SB-WaiS 1 *5 
986-244);  3.  cindimah  (6-7-273-386). 


YOUR  MATCHES:  Carcun  u western 
BMTtok  Munster  v Australia  (230. 
Tnomgod  PUJ. 

cun  ■atoms*  Bam  v comoinwi 

v&M«(  O.ia.  Pool  **t  Nonhannlpttmv 


lea  Hockey 


ANDREW  PEARSON  wfll 
#%head  a British:  team  seek- 
ing to  sustain  the  revival  of 
the  nation’s  cross-country  for- 
tunes at  fee  European  Cham- 
pionships in  Charleroi,  Bel- 
gium, next  month. 

The  Lcmgwbod  Harrier  be- 
came the  first  British  man  for 
I seven  seasons  to  win  an  indi- 
vidual international  champi- 
onship medal  when  he  fin- 
ished third  at  last  year’s 
event  in  Alnwick.  The  tea*™ 
took  the  bronze  then  and, 
with  Keith  Cullen,  fourth  last 
year,  and  the  Olympic  10,000 
metres  finalist  Jon  Brown, 
Britain  have  a gold-medal 
chance  on  December  15. 

They  are  joined  by  Darrius 

Burrows,  who  helped  Britain 
finish  second  to  South  Africa 
in  the  weekend’s  Chiba  EM- 
ani 

^nnstian  Stephenson,  who 
persona1  best  in  a 
6,000m  track  race  there. 

Andrea  Whjtoombe,  winner 
of  Saturdays  Gateshead  in- 
temattanaL  and  the  Olympic 
nmner  Suzanne 
RJ«g  head  a women's  team 
most  of  tfr*  top  Brit- 

Scot  hafled  as  the  new  T i» 
McCotean  before  four  Injury, 
mined  years,  returns  tointa» 

natfc»al  competition.  ™er' 

Trig'll. 
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Andy  Goode’s  contract  as 
British- Olympic  manager  Is 
not  being  renewed  after  next 
month,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  England  manager  Steve 
Baddeley  is  unlikely  to  be 
offered  the  new  director  cf 
performance  Job  as  the  Brit- 
ish Olympic  Committee  wants 
the  home  countries’  interests 
protected.  Favourite  is  Cana- 
da’s coach  Billy  Gilliland,  a 
Commonwealth  gold  medallist 
for  Scotland  in  1986. 
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Sailing 

Britain’s  Chris  Law  lost  3-1  to 
Paul  Cayard  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Steinlager/Line 
7 match-racing  grand  prix 
final  off  Auckland,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  Law  led  the  fourth 
race  but  was  penalised  when 
“*s  spinnaker  brushed 

Cayard 's  rigging. 

Isabelle  Autissier’s  PRB 
taken  the  lead  tram  Yves 
Farlier’s  Aquitaine  Innova- 
tions in  the  Vendee  Globe 
non-stop,  sinde-handed  race 

Golding's  Group  4,  winner  of 
tofe  leads  the  BT 
global  Challenge  fleet  to  Cape 
Horn  on  the  second  leg. 

Boxing 

Lennox  Lewis’s  rematch  with 
Olnrer  McCall  for  the  vacant 
wbc  title  has  been  postponed 
January  24  to  February 
7at  avenue  to  be  chosen  from 
Wembley  Arena.  Las  Vegas 
and  Atlantic  City. 

Golf 

g«g  Norman,  the  world 

hrai  a thrae-month 

break  after  hosting  the  Greg 
^“r®an  Holden  Classic 
which  starts  on  Thursday  at 
Roy*1  Melbourne.  He  needs  to 
rest  a Persistent  back  strain. 
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David  Hopps  says  no  excuses  will  be  tolerated  as  Mike  Atherton’s  tour  party  head  for  Zimbabwe  and  New  Zealand  in  search  of  respectability 

England  in  fear  of  a bleak  midwinter 


UNLESS  cricket’s 
growing  appetite 
for  expansion  has 
brought  overnight 
Test  recognition 
Tor  Malaysia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  England  wisely 
opt  for  an  immediate  detour, 
their  winter  tours  of  Zlmba- 
bwe  and  New  Zealand  offer  an  j 
unrivalled  opportunity  to  ar- 1 
rest  a dismal  overseas  record.  ! 

Even  before  England  left 
Heathrow  yesterday  assess- 
ments were  being  quietly 
readjusted.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  the  usual  talk  is  being 
bandied  about  showing 
respect,  no  easy  games  and 
not  underestimating  the  oppo- 
sition. But,  if  England  do  not 
win,  and  win  well,  this  win- 
ter, their  prospects  of  staging 
a serious  challenge  for  the 
Ashes  next  summer  can  be 
virtually  dismissed. 

In  every  unofficial  league 
table  England  are  placed 
seventh  out  of  nine  among  the 
Test-playing  nations,  with 
only  New  Zealand  and  Zimba- 
bwe below  them. 

Zimbabwe  possesses  fewer 
active  adult  cricketers  than 


the  smallest  of  our  18  first- 
class  counties  (their  youth 
programmes  are  more  impres- 
sive) and  their  only  victory 
since  achieving  Test  status 
sparked  allegations  that  Paki- 
stani players  had  taken  bribes 
to  throw  the  match. 

New  Zealand,  far  alt  their 
unexpected  victory  against 
Pakistan  in  Lahore  on  Sunday, 
have  fared  little  better  of  late 
and  were  the  last  country  to 
lose  a home  series  to  England, 
when  Graham  Gooch’s  side  tri- 
umphed 2-0  five  years  ago.  For 
England  the  coming  weeks  are 
not  so  much  a matter  of  show- 
ing respect  as  preserving  their 
own  respectability. 

The  England  captain 
Michael  Atherton  recognises 
this  need  only  too  welL  Ray- 
mond Illingworth,  during  hie 
term  as  chairman  of  selectors, 
took  every  opportunity  to  por- 
tray Atherton  as  a novice,  un- 
tutored in  the  wiles  of  cap- 
taincy; it  was  a constant 
surprise  that  he  did  not  take  to 
the  field  in  a Manchester 
Grammar  School  cap  with 
chewing-gum  stuck  to  his 
boots. 


Now  Illingworth  has  de- 
parted, chuntering  Into  a 
Spanish  sunset,  Atherton  be- 
latedly bag  the  authority  that 
his  responsibilities  merit  Not 
that  Illingworth  has  omitted 
to  provide  a parting  gift, 
wrapped  in  a ribbon  of  plain 
speaking.  "If  we  don’t  win 
this  winter,  we’re  in  a right 
mess,”  he  said.  Much  as  Ath- 
erton will  not  thank  him  for 
pointing  it  out,  he  is  abso- 
lutely right 

Without  at  least  one  victori- 
ous series  to  show  for  this 
winter’s  efforts  Atherton's 
prospects  of  overhauling 


The  Tour 


mauufD  muadi  m a.  aumtuhi 

(Lanes,  capo.  K HmA  (Essex,  vtco- 
capQ.  A J filial  (Surrey}.  OMtap* 
(Stray).  J r Cnmtoy  (Lanca),  N V 
KoioM  (VWwtckB),  R C kal  (Essex],  R C 
ISml  (Qlouca).  RDI  Craft  ((Sain].  D 
Qoaqh  (Yot&x).  A R CWUU  (Somarsat), 
ClWWwnfoed  (YorttS).  PCHTuSmS 
(UMttO.  A O ■winy  (Laica).  B a Ceric 
(Derttys)  folns  squad  In  Now  Zealand-  J II 
T Ilsur  lay  (manager).  D Uoyd  (coach).  W 
P Morton  (physio},  M N AaMoa  (scored- 


(Harare  South  Country  Club).  Diuimbin 
1 PraaMimPa  XI  (Harare  Sports  Club). 


Peter  May’s  record  of  41  Tests 
as  England  captain  next  sum- 
mer will  dramatically  recede. 
He  would  become  tna+pn*  die 
principal  boy  who  never  quite 
reached  adulthood,  a formida- 
ble opening  batsman  whose 
career  was  in  limbo  before  his 
30th  birthday.  It  would  be  an 
outrageous  waste. 

Dermot  Reeve’s  criticism  of 
England’s  World  Cup  perfor- 
mances under  the  ming- 
worth-Atherton  axis  last  win- 
ter will  not  he  lightly 
dismissed.  "Way  off  the  pace 
in  terms  of  preparation, 
tactical  ■ flexibility  arjH  naan- 


3-6  HaafeanilMd  (Harare  SC).  > 
tatsboiatad  [Quaan'a  Chfe.  Bulawayo). 
10-13  Maialialalaml  (00000*8  Club. 
Bulawayo).  IB  artiliwii  lot  naa  ih| 
hu  (Quran's  Club,  Bulawayo),  IB-33 
Zhababara,  1st  Taat  (Quran's  Club. 
Bulawayo),  36-80  >bn  Hainan  Bad  Taat 
(Harare  SC),  raananrl  awbabaia,  Snd 
w day  had  [Harare  SC],-  B Ztariabaa 
M aaa-dra  Mbd  (Harera  so. 

Hew  ZlAJLAMDi  Janaary:  10  HZ 
Aaadawy  XI  (Puhakura  ' Park.  New 
Plymouth),  13-16  KZC  BalaaH oa  XI 
(Ficcharban  Park.  Pahnarston  NortflJ. 
IB-31  Hartbara  MabrMa  (Trusts ank 


management,*’  was  Reeve's 
assessment 

Limited-overs  cricket  is  not 
Atherton’s  forte,  and.  Paki- 
stan was  not  Illingworth's, 
but  it  would  be  too  simplistic 
to  dismiss  Reeve's  evaluation 
in  his  new  biography  as 
merely  the  sound  of  grinding 
axes;  grinding  personalities, 
maybe. 

If  England  need  encourage- 
ment it  has  been  provided  by 
the  A team  in  Australia 
which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Adam  HoHioake’s  captaincy 
and  Mike  Gaffing’s  manage- 
ment cannot  stop  winning,  in 


Part.  Hamilton).  34 -OS  Now  Titan*. 
i*t  Thi  (Eden  Park.  Auckland). 
30  rrimray  « How  Totanrt  A (Victoria 
Park.  Wanganui),  «-to  Mm  Taalwnl. 
and  TM  (Brain  Rnwvs.  WaUlngton), 
14-18  Now  Zealand,  3rd  ThI 
(Lancaster  Park.  Ctirtsdunh),  20  Mow 
Zaalrad,  Id  ora  day  htaT  (Lancaster 
Park.  Chrunchurcn).  33  Maw  Tntaul, 
Znd  oMHday  kauri  (Eden  Park.  Auckland). 

26  Haw  ~ — ' ‘ 3nl  naa  day  btf 

(McLaan  Park.  Napier).  Marehi  1 Haw 

4a,  oaHHday  htai  (Eden  Park. 

Auckland).  « Hw  TaafaiL  Slta  ana  day 
latai  (Basin  Reserve.  Wellington). 

~Dmy-nfgbt  malcfi 


contrast  to  the  previous  A 
tour  to  Australia  four  years 
ago  which  was  a huge  embar- 
rassment Even  such  a habit- 
ual Pom-eater  as  Rod  Marsh, 
the  Australian  Academy’s 
head  coach,  has  praised  not 
only  the  A squad's  ability  but 
their  animation. 

It  will  take  more  than  ban- 
ning wives  and  girlfriends 
over  Christmas  (logical  as 
that  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  itinerary  foisted  upon 
them)  for  England  to  foster 
such  a collective  spirit  al- 
though David  Lloyd’s  uplift- 
ing presence  as  the  coach 
should  help  enormously  and 
Ian  Botham’s  motivational 
qualities  will  also  be  wel- 
comed by  players  who  idol- 
ised him  in  their  youth. 

To  the  tourist  Zimbabwe 
might  mean  Victoria  TOUs, 
Lake  Kariba,  Hwange  Game 
Park  and  the  Eastern  High- 
lands but  for-  the  England 
party  the  reality  Is  six  weeks 
banged  up  in  two  centres, 
Harare  and  Bulawayo,  where 
their  resourcefulness  will  be 
tested  to  the  limit 

Logic  suggests,  however. 


that  England  should  win  in 
Zimbabwe.  A two-Test  series 
likely  to  be  played  on  slow 
pitches  can  quickly  develop 
into  a stalemate,  and  the 
fanners  will  be  anticipating 
the  December  rains.  But  Zim- 
babwe's overriding  need  to 
expand  their  cricketing  base 
Insists  that  they  must  aban- 
don the  safety-conscious  atti- 
tudes that  have  marked  their 
formative  years  as  a Test 
nation. 

David  Houghton,  approach- 
ing his  40th  birthday,  is  Zim- 
babwe's one  batsman  of  high 
calibre  and  he  is  yearning  for 
his  swansong.  The  Flower 
brothers  and  Alistair  Camp- 
bell are  also  not  without  abil- 
ity. But,  If  England  cannot 
dismiss  a side  that  made  only 
133  and  200  against  Pakistan 
last  month,  to  lose  by  10  wick- 
ets in  Falsalabad.  they  will 
not  make  much  impression 
against  Australia's  top  six 
next  summer. 

Zimbabwe's  bowling  threat 
rests  predominantly  with 
Heath  Streak,  whose  strike 
rate  is  unmatched  by  any  Test 
bowler  over  the  past  two 1 


Australia  v West  Indies:  first  Test,  fourth  day 


Taylor  sets  a record  target  for  Lara  v Wame 


Hike  Setway  In  Brfebane 


WEST  INDIES  nego- 
tiated a substan- 
tial hurdle  at  The 
Gabba  yesterday 
evening,  losing  only  one 
wicket  and  keeping  the  score- 
board  ticking  over  after  Aus- 
tralia’s captain  Mark  Taylor 
asked  them  to  make  420  in  the 
best  part  of  four  sessions.  In 
1.339  previous  Test  matches 
over  almost  122  years  only 
two  sides  have  made  in  excess 
of  400  to  win.  This  would  be  a 
world  record. 

In  the  29  overs  they  faced 
West  Indies  kept  their  cool, 
played  with  common  sense 
and  spirit  and  reached  89  for 
the  loss  of  the  left-hander 
Robert  Samuels,  who  was  un- 
lucky to  be  caught  by  Taylor 
at  slip  when  an  outside  edge  , 
from  Shane  Warne’s  top-spin- 1 
ner  deflected  to  the  captain 
off  Ian  Mealy’s  pads. 

It  left  them  requiring  a far- 
ther 331  on  the  final  day,  or 
alternatively  to  negotiate  90 
overs  for  a draw.  Crucially 
Brian  Lara,  at  the  crease  once 
Samuels  and  Sherwin  Camp- 
bell were  parted  on  54.  played 
with  same  panache  in  making 
29,  surviving  some  testing  de- 
liveries from  Wame  into  the 
rough  outside  his  off-stump. 

The  right-handed  Campbell 
dug  in  well  for  28,  realising 
that  be  needed  to  be  at  the 
crease  for  the  final  day;  foe 
last  40  minutes  of  his  innings 
were  run-less. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Australia, 
eight  for  no  wicket  overnight, 
added  a farther  209  for  six  off 
59  overs  before  they  declared 
20  minutes  into  the  final  ses- 
sion. Mark  Waugh  made  57 
and  Healy  an  iinh^fen  45, 
thereby  taking  his  mflfoh  ag- 
gregate to  206  without  dis- 
missal and  in  the  process  pass- 
ing CMXX)  Test  runs.  For  a man 
deemed  to  be  on  the  way  out  it 
has  been  a good  four  days. 

However,  the  groin  injury 
that  prevented  Steve  Waugh 
from  batting  yesterday  means 
that  he  win  miss  the  second  I 
Test  starting  in  Sydney  on  Fri- 1 


day.  His  place  is  likely  to  be 
taken,  by  Stuart  Law,  who  im- 
pressed at  Essex  last  season. 

Yesterday  much  of  foe  .de- 
bate still  centred  on  Taylor’s 
decision  not  to  enforce  the  fol- 
low-on after  West  Indies'  spec- 
tacular first-innings  collapse, 
relying  instead  on  Warae’s 
powers  as  a leg-spinner. 

Consensus  was  that  Taylor 
had  taken  an  unnecessarily ; 
cautious  route  with  only  six 
overs  of  foe  day  to  go  and  foe 
West  Indies'  euphoria  at  the 
achievements  of  Carl  Hooper 
and  Shhmarine  Cbanderpaul 
quashed  by  foe  excesses  of  the 
lower  order. 

In  Taylor’s  defence,  how- 
ever, was  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  untoward  had  hap- 
pened for  the  bonders,  apart 
from  the  sappy  unpredictable 
opening  overs.  Wame,  with 
his  powers  cf  spin  returning 
and  a phenomenal . record 
here,  would  always  in 
Taylor’s  mind  have  been  foe 
key  to  success. 

He  was  bowling  from  the 


Scoreboard 


AinmiAUAi  Rrn  Inning*  478  (Italy 

1B1no|- 

WBST  mn  First  tarings  277  (Hooper 
102). 

AUSTRALIA 

Imri  lra*n»  (gvsmlgtt  3-0)  - . 

*M  Tsytor  c Brawns  b Bat)|  sm  In  — 36 

M EHott  b Bishop 21 

R Rooting  c Browns  b Bishop a; 

M Waugh  a Brawns  b Bishop BT  ; 

M Barn  c sub  (QiMita)  b Ambrose  » ! 

H Italy  not  out  — 4*  I 

P Rofflsi  run  ori 11 

Extras  (bl.  IDO,  nbM) « j 

Total  (lor  B dee.  BB  overs) *17  ■ 

PH  «(  wlokriM  SS.  74.  B2.  147.  IBS.  217. 
DU  not  bta  S Waugh.  S Warns.  M I 
Ksaprawte,  G McGrath. 

BwwBnsi  Ambrose  iB-a-47-1;  Walsh  | 
T7-4-S8-0;  Benjamin  (is-1-62-1;  Bishop  ! 
13-2-40-3;  Hooper  S-0-7-0.  j 


S Campbell  rat  OW  ZS 

R Swtumts  e T*ytar  o Warns » 

B Lara  not  out ZB 

Extras  (nta) 3 

Toad  (lor  1, ,28  overs) 80 

To  baH  C Hooper,  3 ChandarpauU  J Ad- 
ams, ic  Brawn.  K Beniamin,  I Bishop.  C 
Ambrose.  X Walsh. 

■mrihHR  McGrath  10-6-19-0:  KosprowtCZ 
5-1-16-0;  Rental  4-0-26-0;  Warna 
10-4-34-1. 


Stanley  Street  end  after  only 
nine  overs  and  immediately 
the  ball  began  to  spit  out  of  the 
footmarks.  It  was  his  fourth 
over  — one  of  mixed  fortune 
— that  produced  the  wicket 
With  Wame  dropping  short, 
Samuels  had  puffed  him  over 
foe  leg-side  for  six  and  then 
four  to  bring  up  the  half-cen- 
tury partnership  but,  in  at- 
tempting the  shot  again,  he 
top-edged  foe  hall  straight  to 
Paul  Reiffel  on  foe  square-leg 
boundary  who  barely  laid  a 
mitt  on  it,  the  ball  rolling  over 
the  boundary  rope  for  four. 
Two  balls  later,  however, 
Samnaifi  pushed  forward  and 
Taylor  took  the  catch. 

ff  Ramnalfi  wan  unfortunate, 
fallowed  a glimpse  of  vintage 
Lara,  and  his  contests  with 
Wame  promise  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  series. 

He  got  off  the  mark  by  drill- 
ing Reiffel  through  mid-on 
and  then,  when  the.  bowler 
tried  to  slant  one  across  his 
bows,  descended  an  to  one 
knee  and  lashed  it  through 
extra-cover,  a stroke  that  for 
sheer  theatre  will  not  be  bet- 
tered this  series.  In  the  penul- 
timate over  of  foe  day  he 
twice  laid  back  and  puffed 
Wame  savagely  to  the  mid- 
wicket  fence. 

For  Australia  foe  two  in- 
nings of  most  significance 
came  from  the  debutant 
opener  Matthew  Elliott  and 
Michael  Sevan.  Both  were 
desperate  to  make  an  impres- 
sion as  neither  scored  in  foe 
first  innings  This  time  Elliott 
played  comfortably  for  mare 
thfln  an  hoar,  reaching  21, 
until  fan  Bishop  swung  one 
back  through  his  stiff  attempt 
at  an  on-drive. 

Sevan,  by  contrast,  was  a 
mass  of  nerves.  Oat  first  ball 
in  the  first  Innings,  he  was 
dropped  by  Lara  at  first  slip 
before  he  had  scored  and  took 
25  haitw  to  get  off  foe  mark. 
But,  having  twice  pulled  Am- 
brose to  the  boundary  to  reach 
20,  he  tried  it  a third  time  and 
sent  a catch  to  square-leg. 
Australia  may  have  needed  to 
pick  up  the  pace  but  the  jury 
remains  out  on  Bevan. 
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Atherton  . . . test  of  calibre 

years;  his  10  Tests  have 
brought  53  wickets  at  less 
than  20  runs  apiece.  If  Eng- 
land’s batsmen  can  negotiate 
Streak,  and  do  not  twitch  at 
the  first  sight  of  Paul  Strang's 
leg-spin,  foe  rest  of  their  pace 
attack  should  not  be  too 
demanding. 

Henry  Olonga,  Mpumelelo 
Mbangwa  and  Everton  Ma- 
tambanadzo  provide  exhila- 
rating evidence  that  Zimba- 
bwe’s development  pro- 
gramme is  finally  taking 
effect  but  all  three  remain 
relatively  unschooled  and 
inexperienced. 

The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able: Atherton’s  last  visit  to 
Zimbabwe  helped  to  establish 
him  as  a Test  batsman,  and 
seven  years  on  from  that  Eng- 
land A tour  he  has  to  prove, 
on  his  return,  that  he  does 
have  foe  calibre  to  be  a suc- 
cessful Test  captain. 


Bacher 
backs 
table  talk 


THE  league-table  compe- 
tition for  Test-playing 
nations  proposed  by 
foe  editor  of  Wlsden,  Mat- 
thew Engel,  has  been 
backed  by  South  Africa. 

All  Bacher,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  republic’s 
United  Cricket  Board,  said 
yesterday;  "The  time  is 
ripe  to  take  a fresh  look  at 
the  way  Test  matches  are 
organised.  Engel's  proposal 
is  well  thought  out  and  we 
will  be  giving  it  our  back- 
ing at  foe  next  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council 
meeting  in  June  1997.” 

Engel  envisages  each 
country  playing  a series  of 
between  one  and  five  Tests 
against  every  other  country 
over  a four-year  cycle,  with 
two  league-table  points  to 
foe  winner  and  one  each  for 
a drawn  series. 

Bacher,  speaking  in  the 
wake  of  his  country’s  Test 
defeat  in  India,  is  to  ask  the 
ICC  for  the  match  referee 
John  Reid’s  report  from 
Ahmedabad,  where  South 
Africa  were  skittled  for  105 
on  a wearing  pitch. 

"I  don’t  mind  losing  but  I 
don't  like  losing  having 
been  stuffed  for  three 
weeks  beforehand  on  wick- 
ets and  practice  facilities 
which  are  not  conducive  to 
what  we  want”  he  said. 

• An  undefeated  133  from 
Surrey’s  Ben  Hollioake  — 
brother  of  the  England  A 
captain  Adam  — saw  Eng- 
land Under-L9s  off  to  a styl- 
ish start  on  their  Pakistan 
tour  with  a 58-run  victory 
over  Rawalpindi  Under-I9s 
in  a 45-over  match. 

England’s  273  for  three 
was  never  threatened  by 
the  home  ride  in  the  face  of 
some  tidy  bowling  from 
Jonathan  Powell  of  Essex, 
who  took  three  for  38  off 
his  nine  overs,  and  Dur- 
ham’s Stephen  Harmison, 
whose  seven  overs  with  the 
new  ball  cost  25  runs. 


Baffled  out ...  the  debutant  Elliott  after  a duck  in  foe  first  innings,  is  bowled  by  Bishop  for  21  in  foe  second  seanqvnsworthy 


RAC  Rally 


Rugby  Union 


Ice  Hockey 


^ * 


Schwarz  finishes  best  in  slow 
lane  after  power  failure 


David  WOllaim  In  Chester 

THE  FIRST  half  of  Armin 
Schwarz's  season  offered 
nothing  but  frustration  and 
foe  second  half  nothing  but 
success,  yet  even  the  run- 
away RAC  Rally  leader  yes- 
terday found  that  this  event 
bites. 

In  his  case  a last-minute 
steering  problem  was  more  cf 
a cautionary  nip  but  others, 
notably  foe  intrepid  Formula 
One  driver  Martin  Brundle, 
who  escaped  a fiery  crash, 
learned  that  Britain's  fore- 
most rally  is  a daunting  chal- 
lenge in  any  conditions. 

Schwarz  had  calmly  negoti- 
ated everything  that  the  first 
blast  of  winter  could  throw  at 
him  over  the  three  days,  only 
to  suffer  a power-steering  fail- 
ure in  his  Toyota  with  three 
stages  to  run. 

His  team  decided  to  accept 
extra  time  penalties  and  sac- 
rifice some  of  the  German’s 
enormous  lead  rather  than 
risk  a last-minute  accident, 
but  it  was  a gamble  that  could 
have  led  to  exclusion  for  ex- 
ceeding his  meagre  15  min- 
utes oT  permitted  lateness. 

As  his  co-driver  Denis  Gir- 
audet  glanced  fretfully  at  fate 
watch  and  a 10-minute  job 
stretched  to  IS  minutes,  it 
was  plain  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  on  easy  victory 
In  this  rally  even  when  foe 
serious  opposition  has  gone. 


It  was  foe  only  time  when 
Schwarz's  comprehensive  tri- 
umph over  the  Japanese 
Subaru  driver  Masao  Ka- 
mioka  looked  in  doubt 

“It’s  a vary,  very  good  feel- 
ing. It  was  specially  difficult, 
because  the  RAC  is  never 
easy,  even  when  there  is  no 
Ice.  I Tmrt  nothing  to  lose.**  de- 
clared Schwarz,  the  first  Ger-  j 
man  to  win  foe  RAC. 

Skoda  will  savour  a 
remarkable  third  place 
♦hanks  to  Stig  Blomqvlsfs 
mastery  of  froot-wheetdrive 
cars  on  tee.  Yet,  if  that  was  a 
personal  triumph  for  the  51- 
year-cOd  Swede,  25  years  after 
his  first  RAC  victory,  overall 
the  rally  was  a disappoint- 
ment for  the  Czechs.  . 

Their  ehancea  of  winning 
the  two-litre  title  for  two- 
wheel-drive  cars  — foe  only 
world  championship  for 
which  this  year’s  RAC  quali- 
fied — melted  away  with  the 
snow  when  the  team  leader 
Pavel  Sibera  blew  his  engine 
and  Bernard  Munster  of  Bel- 
gium suffered  a fuel  leak. 

When  Alain  Oreille’s 
Renault  succumbed  to  electri- 
cal problems.  Seat  were  cata- 
pulted into  the  points  lead 
even  though  their  ibizas  were 
easily  the  slowest  of  foe  two- 
litre  factory  cars.  . 

Tn  a year  when  most  or  the 
HfffffUng  Britons  left  the  road, 

1 foe  best  of  the  survivors  was 
the  Manxman  Mark  Higgins, 
whose  Nissan  took  fourth. 


Bath  draw  revitalised  Irish  in  cup 


Robert  Armstrong 

BATH  will  stage  the 
only  all-League  One 
Hash,  against  London 
Irish,  when  the  fifth  round 
of  the  Pilktngton  Cup  is 
played  on  December  21. 

Bath,  the  holders,  have 
rated  the  knock-out  compe- 
tition as  one  they  must  win, 
having  been  eliminated 
from  the  European  Cup  at 
the  quarter-final  stage.  The 
Exiles,  whose  only  final  ap- 
pearance in  1980  ended  in 


defeat  by  Leicester,  con- 
ceded nine  tries  to  Bath  in  a 
league  hammering  in  Octo- 
ber but  have  since  acquired 
a powerful  motivator  in 
Willie  Anderson,  their  di- 
rector of rugby. 

Yesterday  the  Bath  and 
England  captain  Phil  de 
GkmvfUe  was  “delighted"  to 
get  home  advantage  after 
playing  the  majority  of  their 
cup  ties  away  from  the  Bee 
since  the  start  of  the  Nine- 
ties. However,  Bath’s  five 
defeats  this  season,  their 
worst  ran  since  the  early 


Eighties,  offers  the  Irish 
some  hope  of  a surprise. 

Sale’s  reputation  as  a dan- 
gerous floater  will  be 
strengthened  by  their  home 
draw  against  Richmond,  al- 
though the  London  club 
could  prove  mare  formida- 
ble than  some  sides  from  the 
lower  half  of  League  One. 
Sale  have  yet  to  reach  the 
final  but  a recent  league  vic- 
tory over  Harlequins  hinted 
at  extra  staying  power. 

Martin  Offiah  will  make  a 
nostalgic  return  to  Wigan 
when  Bedford  visit  Orrell 


Rowell  adds  Ubogu  and  Dawson  to  squad 

VICTOR  UBOGU  may  make  | draw  in  favour  of  Chris  I It  is  understood  Rowel 
an  unexpected  interna-  Sheasby,  who  Hayed  at  No.  8.  would  prefer  to  announce  a 


Van  unexpected  interna- 
tional comeback  for  England 
against  the  New  Zealand  Bar- 
barians at  Twickenham  on 
Saturday,  wrttes  Robert 
Armstrong. 

- The  experienced  Bath  tight- 
head  prop,  who  has  21  caps,  is 
Included  in  a 24-roan  squad 
from  which  the  team  to  face 
the  New  Zealanders  will  be 
announced  today. 

Matt  Dawson,  the  North- 

- wnpta  scrum-half,  imH  Rich- 
mond’s captain  Ben  Clarke 
have  also.been  'added  to  foe  21 
players  on  duty  for  last  Satur- 
day’s victory  over  Italy. 

Clarke  was  in  the  original 
XV  but  a dead  leg  forced  the 
England  open-ride  to  with- 


; draw  in  favour  of  Chris 
Sheasby,  who  played  at  No.  & 

Ubogu,  32,  lost  his  place 
| after  England's  defeat  by 
South  Africa  at  Twickenham 
| last  November.  Since  tbe 
start  of  foe  season  he  had  not 
been  Included  in  any  squad 
named  by  England's  coach 
Jack  RowelL  Ubogu  may  be 
recalled  if  the  pack  leader  Ja- 
; son  Leonard  does  not  recover 
from  foe  injured  elbow  suf- 
fered on  Saturday. 

However,  Rowell  make 

keep  faith  with  foe  Coventry 

prop  Robin  Hardwick,  who 
made  his  England  debut  when 
he  replaced  Leonard  near  foe 
end.  To  date,  Hardwick  is  the 
only  player  to  sign  a contract 
with  the  RFU. 


It  is  understood  Rowell 
would  prefer  to  announce  an 
unchanged  side  — which 
would  probably  leave  Clarke 
on  the  bench  and  allow 
Sheasby  to  make  a second  ap- 
pearance at  No.  8.  In  that 
event  Bristol’s  Martin  Corry 
would  drop  out  of  the  match 
squad. 

Dawson,  ever  present  In 
England’s  championship  win- 
ning team  last  season,  joins 
two  other  scrum-halves,  foe 
new  cap  Andy  Gomarsall  and 
Kyran  Bracken.  If  Gomarsall, 
who  came  off  with  a leg  in- 
jury after  scoring  two  tries 
against  Italy,  fails  to  recover, 
then  Bracken  is  likely  to  join 
Mike  Catt  at  half-back  with 
Dawson  on  foe  bench- 


Blaisdell  rumpus  provokes 
official  call  for  stick  gauges 


but  his  chances  of  playing  at 
Central  Park  look  slim.  Or- 
rell are  Hkely  to  prefer  pack- 
ing 6.000  spectators  into 
their  compact  Edge  Hall 
Road  ground  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  extra  capacity. 

Newcastle  and  West  Hart- 
lepool meet  in  a North-East 
derby  at  Kingston.  Park 
knowing  that  their  league 
status  could  be  reversed 
next  season  if  the  promotion 
and  relegation  battles  follow 
present  trends. 

Preston  Grasshoppers,  the 
League  Five  hopefals,  will  ; 
give  a special  welcome  to 
their  former  fly-half  Paul  i 
Grayson,  now  of  Northamp-  I 
ton  and  England. 

“It  win  be  great  to  see  him 
back  here:  we  couldn’t  have 
hoped  for  a better  draw,” 
said  Ken  Moore,  a Preston 
committee  man.  Preston, 
hoping  to  treble  their  aver- 
age league  gate  of  1.000. 
could  opt  for  a larger  local 
ground. 

PtLKUMXrON  CUP,  im  ratradi  Coventry 
v Exeter  or  Kendal.  Nottingham  v London 
Scottish.  Rotherham  v Roosyln  Pare  or 
Esher.  Bristol  v Btacfcneath.  Wasps  * 
Robot.  Sale  * Richmond.  Harlequins  v 
Cheltenham.  Both  u London  Irish.  Preston 
Grasshoppers  v Northampton,  Wakafleid  » 
Waterloo,  OmU  u Bedford.  Gloucester  v 
Leeds,  Newcastle  v West  Hartlspori. 
Moseley  u wtgton.  Reading  or  Wldnss  v 
3arat»n*.  LeteeslBr  w Lydray  w Newbury. 

• Neath  are  set  to  complete 
the  signing  of  the  former 
Wldnes,  Leeds  and  Great 
Britain  rugby  league  for- 
ward Richie  Eyres.  Cur- 
rently with  Sale. 


Vic  Batchefcfer 

NICO  TOEMEN,  the  BIHA 
technical  director,  has 
said  he  will  ensure  that  cus- 
tom-made stick -measuring 
gauges  are  delivered  to  all 
British  referees  later  this 
week  in  response  to  a furious 
row  involving  Ayr’s  Markus 
Berwanger  at  the  weekend. 

Toemen,  who  claimed  that 
the  International  Ice  Hockey 
Federation  could  not  supply 
foe  device,  says  he  has  been 
forced  to  act  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  legality  of  sticks 
often  “doctored’’  by  players 
seeking  to  enhance  puck  con- 
trol and  shooting  power. 

Referees  do  make  checks  if 
requested  by  an  opposing 
team's  coach  or  captain.  If  the 
curvature  cf  the  blade  exceeds 
1.5cm,  tbe  stick  is  Illegal  and 
earns  foe  user  a two-minute 
penalty;  if  not,  the  complain- 
ing team  is  penalised. 

Nottingham  Panthers' 
coach  Mike  Blaisdell  made 
such  a request  37  seconds 
from  the  end  of  Saturday’s 
game  with  visiting  Ayr,  then 
a player  short  and  3-2  up. 

Blaisdell  described  as  “a 
Joke”  the  referee  Andy  Car- 
son’s  attempt  to  check  Ber- , 
manger’s  stick  with  a tape 
measure.  "You  cant  measure  i 
a stick  that  way.  When  1 saw  j 
he  didn't  have  a gauge  I tried  : 
to  cancel  the  call.  But  he  went  j 
ahead,”  the  coach  added  after  i 


the  stick  was  declared  legal 
and  Ayr  hung  on  to  win. 

Earlier  Berwanger  had 
scored  one  of  foe  Eagles'  goals 
with  foe  others  coming  from 
Mark  Cupolo  and  Sam  Gro- 
leau;  Derek  Laxdal  and  Neil 
Morgan  scored  far  Panthers. 

Nottingham’s  luck  was  also 
ont  on  Sunday  when,  despite 
arriving  90  minutes  late  for 
their  game  with  Manchester 
Storm  and  going  2-0  up  in  II 
minutes  thanks  to  goals  from 
Ashley  Tait  and  Laxdal.  they 
lost  5-4. 

Storm  hit  back  through 
Hilton  Ruggles.  who  scored 
twice,  Craig  Woodcraft,  Nick 
Poole  and  Dale  Jago.  Daryl 
Olsen  and  Garth  Premak 
replied  for  Panthers. 
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T oo  easy  ]ust 
to  tear  the  FA 
off  a strip 
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Richard  Williams 

I DON’T  know  what  you’re 
aE  getting  so  upset  about,  I 
really  don’t  The  way  1 took 
at  it,  the  chaps  at  the  Foot- 
ball Association  are  practically 
providing  a social  service.  I 
mean,  if  they  didn’t  change  the 

England  ktt  every  five  minutes, 
the  fans  would  still  be  spending 
money.  And  on  what?  Soft 
drugs  and  Spice  Girls  posters, 
probably.  Graham  KeUy  should 
get  a knighthood.  And  as  tor 
that  David  Mellor... 

Well,  no,  not  really.  It  was 
the  sheer  commercial  vicious- 
ness of  the  FA’s  latest  strip 
i?h«ngi»  that  upset  people,  and 
no  wonder.  The  timing  was 
calculated  to  cause  maximum 
damage  to  the  wallets  of  any- 
one  who  follows  England  with 
enough  devotion  to  buy  such 
things,  representing  a blatant 
exploitation  of  innocent  emo- 
tions like  enthusiasm,  loyalty 
and  patriotism. 

We  live  In  a free-market 
economy,  set  up  In  such  a way 

as  to  encourage  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers  to  maximise 
their  takings  in  all  circum- 
stances. First  Mrs  Thatcher  le- 
gitimised avarice,  then  the 
National  Lottery  institution- 
alised It  Between  them  they 
officially  removed  greed  from 

— thelistofdeadlysins.So,  if 

Eire  escape . . . Martin  Brundle’s  debut  in  the  Network  Q RAC  Rally  came  to  a sadden  end  shortly  before  dawn  yesterday  when  the  engine  of  his  Escort  Cos  worth  burstinto  flames  Kelly  and  his  minions  have 
after  the  car  careered  into  a ditch  on  the  first  stage  near  Hafren  in  Wales.  “The  extinguisher  in  the  car  wouldn’t  work,’  said  a spectator  who  helped  pull  the  grand  prix  driver  and  his  indeed  provided  a service  in 
co-driver  Roger  Freeman  from  the  wreck  before  flagging  down  the  next  car  to  put  out  the  blaze.  Both  men  escaped  with  cuts  and  bruises.  Report,  page  15  pHoroeRAWts  itPicN  lee  recent  days,  it  is  by  provoking 

a furore  which  reminds  us 
that  the  acceptance  of  finan- 
cial rapacity  has  its  limits. 

Premiership;  Nottingham  Forest  2,  Blackburn  Rovers  2 titeEngiish  citizenry  of  the 

mid-1990s. 

■ m ■■■  ■ ■ ■ What  the  affiair  also  calls 

Cooper  saves  bargain  Forest’s  bacon  =«£ 

■ ment  to  operate  on  a sound 

commercial  footing  and  its 

n .rM I company  Porterbrook  to  Sta-  crowd  to  stone.  | either  side  threatened.  For-  [ almost  allowed  Rovers  to  I for  handball,  after  consulting  essential  fliaction  as  an  ad- 

pawia  Hopps I gecoach  for  £475  million.  The  absence  of  Woan,  the  esfs  Kevin  Campbell  ran  at  steal  the  lead  seven  minutes  1 an  assistant  ministrator  of  services  pro 

The  takeover  battle  is  for  latest  Forest  player  to  be  the  Colin  Hendry  and  was  before  half-time,  Gallacher  In-  Haaland’s  downward  bano  publico. 

goals  in  three  from  settled  however.  For-  subject  of  transfer  specula- 1 brought  down  on  the  right- 1 tercepting  his  misplaced  pass  I header  from  Lyttle’s  cross  Thanks  to  the  legacy  of 


Cooper  saves  bargain  Forest’s  bacon 


David  Hopps 


TWO  goals  in  three 
second-half  minutes 
seemed  to  have  trans- 
formed Blackburn's 
night.  Gallacher  equalising 
and  Wilcox  apparently  pro- 
viding the  winner  to  a match 
that  neither  side  could  afford 
to  lose.  But  then,  with  Rovers 
counting  the  benefits  of  a six- 
pointer  that  would  have  lifted 
them  clear  of  the  basement 
and  above  Coventry,  Cooper 
equalised  Tor  Forest  from 
point-blank  range  in  the 
dying  seconds. 

Blackburn  always  have 
Jack  Walker's  millions  to  sus- 
tain them  through  a bitter 
winter,  and  for  Forest  subject 
all  season  to  takeover  specu- 
lation. there  was  a further  de- 
velopment yesterday  with  the 
board's  recommendation  of  a 
£13  million  bid  led  by  a long- 
standing supporter.  Sandy 
Anderson. 

A former  Partick  Thistle 
player.  Anderson  made  £37 
million  in  seven  months  dur- 
ing the  privatisation  of  the 
transport  industry,  selling 
the  Derbyshire  train-leasing 


company  Porterbrook  to  Sta- 
- gecoach  tor  £475  million. 

The  takeover  battle  la  fiur 
from  settled,  however.  For- 
est’s financial  advisers.  Price 
Waterhouse,  still  favour  a 
rival  bid  prepared  by  a con- 
sortium led  by  a Monte  Carlo 
businessman,  Lawrie  Lewis, 
and  including  the  former 
Spurs  chairman  Irving 
Scholar.  i 

They  have  vowed  to  approach  I 
the  shareholders  directly  and 
that  could  extend  the  uncer- 
tainty deep  into  the  new  year.  i 

That,  though,  was  off  the 
I pitch.  Forest's  priority  was 
points  and  Stuart  Pearce  had 
marked  his  500th  league  game 
by  declaring  Forest  would  not 
endure  a second  relegation  in 
four  years.  A juddering  early 
tackle  against  Gary  Flitcrofl 
was  enough  to  dissuade  any- 
body from  open  disagreement 
and  bis  penalty,  in  first-halT 
stoppage  time,  even  made  his 
words  credible. 

The  award  came  when 
Chris  Allen  was  clumsily 
brought  down  by  Jeff  Kenna 
on  the  right  of  Blackburn's 
defence.  Pearce  rammed  in 
the  penalty  with  an  expres- 
sion that  could  turn  an  entire 


crowd  to  stone. 

The  absence  of  Woan,  the 


either  side  threatened.  For- 
est’s Kevin  Campbell  ran  at 


latest  Forest  player  to  be  the  Colin  Hendry  and  was 
subject  of  transfer  specula-  brought  down  on  the  right- 


before  half-time,  Gallacher  in- 
tercepting his  misplaced  pass 


tion,  had  removed  the  last  hand  angle  of  the  area;  from  defence  and  quickly  then  bounced  against  the  bar, 
semblance  of  creativity  from  Pearce's  wickedly  swerving  transferring  to  Sherwood,  bringing  a courageous  clear - 
their  midfield  and  the  first  free-ldck  cleared  Blackburn’s  whose  first-time  shot  was  ing  header  by  Hendry,  and 
half  was  half-over  before  bar  by  inches.  pushed  aside  by  a bulky  fig-  both  Haaland  and  Rovers’ 


ministrator  erf  services  pro 
born  publico. 

Thanks  to  the  legacy  of 
Thatcherism,  the  Idea  of  giv- 
ing something  back  to  society 


free-kick  cleared  Blackburn’s  whose  first-time  shot  was  Ing  header  by  Hendry,  and  has  been  almost  wholly  ex- 
bar by  inches.  pushed  aside  by  a balky  fig-  both  Haaland  and  Rovers'  ponged  from  the  conscience  oT 

Then  Pearce,  a wondrously  ure  in  stomach-churning  day-  Sutton  spurned  fine  chances  anyone  engaged  in  the  world 


inspirational  figure,  put  in  a gjo  orange,  otherwise  known  as  the  contest  became  in- 

reckless  tackle  on  Gallacher  as  Mark  Crosaley,  the  Forest  creasingly  feverish. 

tight  by  the  touchline  that  goalkeeper.  ihmw*  ry*  crosaiey;  Lytue. 

was  a frightening  miscalcula-  Forest’s  toll  was  evident  SS5.S3SS?S®ttSSS!r5255S2i 

tion.  Tim  Sherwood,  in-  but  Blackburn,  in  flashes,  (Hoy.  re),  cunpMi. 

rented,  rarori  10  vards  and  tXKsessed  the  greater  finesse  HtaoWwm-  Romtc  Plow  ora;  Kenna. 


censed,  raced  10  yards  and  possessed  the  greater  finesse  “•<** 
seemed  to  throw  a punch.  A and  12  minutes  Into  the 
less  lenient  referee  than  Mr  second  half  they  were  in  whcol 
Alcock  would  have  dismissed  front.  Gallacher  equalised 


anyone  engaged  in  the  world 
of  commerce.  After  all,  if  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  society, 
how  can  you  give  something 
hack  to  it?  The  only  impera- 
tive is  to  produce  profits,  and 
a dividend  for  the  sharehold- 


&«Ly"  SSSirSfBSS:  ers- From  that,  or  so  we  are 


i P Ateock  (HwlhIH). 


both  players,  but  he  settled 
for  two  yellow  cards. 


with  an  instant  finish  from  10 
yards  after  Le  Sana's  flick 


taught,  all  else  will  flow. 
The  FA.  set  up  more  than  a 


McKinlay,  just  as  ferocious  with  the  outside  of  his  left 


on  Haaland  a minute  later, 
and  Campbell,  late  on  Senna, 
were  also  booked  by  half- 
time. 


foot  bad  completed  an  intri- 
cate movement 
Then,  before  Forest  could 
steady  themselves,  Wilcox 


The  insecurities  of  both  scored  at  the  for  post  after 
teams  were  heightened  by  a Crossley  had  pushed  Gal- 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,820 

Set  by  Crispa 


strong  blustery  wind  and  the 
more  frantic  the  game  be- 
came the  more  Forest  pros- 


lacher’s  rasping  shot  into  his 
path. 

Forest  were  convinced  they 


pered.  Hendry  was  deceived  bad  equalised  on  the  hour 
on  more  than  one  occasion  when  Flowers  fooled  to  gather 
but  what  the  wind  created,  Phillips's  corner  and  Blather- 
n either  Campbell  nor  Dean  wick  forced  the  ball  over  the 


Clark  — in  the  hot  seat 


Saunders  could  complete. 


line  only  for  the  referee  to  dis- 


An  error  by  Steve  Cbettle  I allow  his  effort,  presumably 


Charlton  player  positive  for  drugs  cocktail 


IMI  Robinson 


A N 18- year-old  Charlton 
ZA  Athletic  footballer  was 
# Vvstcrday  suspended 
Indefinitely  after  testing 
positive  for  a cocktail  of 
drugs  Including  cocaine, 
cannabis  and  Ecstasy. 

Jay  Notley,  a first-year 
professional,  was  charged 
with  misconduct  by  the 
Football  Association,  Both 
Ecstasy  and  cocaine  arc 
class  A substances,  the  lat- 
ter being  considered  perfor- 
mance enhancing. 


Notley,  who  faces  a 
| lengthy  ban  when  he  ap- 
pears before  an  FA  disciplin- 
ary commission,  was  tested 
by  the  doping  control  unit 
which  visited  Charlton's 
training  ground  on  Novem- 
ber 4 — two  days  after  he 
returned  from  a month's 
loan  with  Dagenham  and 
Redbridge,  the  ICIS  Premier 
League  club. 

He  is  the  third  Charlton 
player  to  be  caught  by  the 
random  tests.  The  teenagers 
Dean  Chandler  and  Lee 
Bowyer,  who  has  since 
moved  to  Leeds,  were  or- 


dered to  have  drug  counsel- 
ling after  their  positive  tests 
for  cannabis.  Another 
Charlton  player  Craig  Sloan 
publicly  admitted  drug 
abase  bnt  has  never  beat 
charged. 

The  Last  footballer  to  be 
convicted  of  cocaine  abuse. 
Orients  Roger  Stanislaus, 
was  banned  for  a year  and 
sacked  by  his  club.  Earlier 
thit  month  the  former  Sus- 
sex cricketer  Ed  Giddies  had 
his  appeal  rejected  against  a 
ld-month  ban  imposed  for 
cocaine  abuse. 

The  FA's  spokesman  Steve 


Double  said:  “It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  come  across  a 
cocktail  of  drugs  like  this,  so 
it  is  obviously  a serious  mat- 
ter." He  claimed,  however, 
that  football  is  winning  the 
fight  against  drugs.  “This 

season  we  have  stepped  up 
our  testing  to  around  500 
and  this  is  the  first  positive 
result  from  around  300  al- 
ready carried  out,  which  is 
encouraging.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  complacent" 
However,  last  year  a sur- 
vey on  drug  abuse  among 
footballers  for  a television 
documentary  reported  that 


one  in  four  footballers  at 
London  clubs  admitted  hav- 
ing faicfln  drugs,  and  nine 
out  of  10  said  they  had  been 
approached. 

Charlton’s  manager  Alan 

Cnrbishley  said:  "We  are 
very  disappointed.  After 
the  Lee  Bowyer  situation 
we  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  FA  and  the 
police.  We  have  had  drug 
awareness  talks  here  for 
everyone  and  we  have  been 
doing  in-house  drug  test- 
ing. The  players  at  this 
football  club  know  they  are 
going  to  be  tested.” 


£ 


Sigmund  Freud  might  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  gourds," 
speculated  Boston.  That’s  what  happens  in  the  world  of  Glen  Baxter. 
You  find  yourself  talking  in  inverted  commas  and  doing  unacccustomed 
things  like  speculating.  Minutes  later  I was  surmising. 

Richard  Boston  on  Glen  Baxter 
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e Always  alter  small  cut  (5) 

9 Referring  to  a young  woman 
as  a queen  (5) 

10  Return  of  copies  considered, 
but  not  all  together  C9) 

11  Endeavour  to  introduce 

fore©  (10) 

12  A bird  in  danger — nearly 
extinct  (4) 

14  Forms  a secret  organisation 

15  Far  from  coot  (7) 

17  No  way  to  hold  court  In  a 

metropolitan  area  (7) 

19  Butters  unfortunately  talk 

big  (7) 

20  The  fool  may  be  seen  about 
^ good  deaf  (4) 

22  Cope  with  direction  and 


25  Decoration  of  gotf  dub — 
quite  unpleasant  (4,5) 

26  Put  into  a container  and  ruin 
possibly  a quarter  (5) 

27  An  article  about  a note’s 
number  (5) 

28  Sang  ■Atone"  off  key  in  a 

Texan  place  (3,6) 

Down 


1 Few  put  inside  mind— 
that's  cutting  (5j 

2 Personal  covering  for 

retirement  (9) 

3 The  afflicted  tire  a lot  No 
allowance  is  made  (10) 

4 Restaurants  the  brethren 
nngfirst(7) 

5 Once  sat  for  a picture  in  the 
nude  (7) 

« Cupid  may  be  sem  up  with 
some  irritation  (4) 

7 Choosy  individual  making 
his  mark  (5) 


\jrfi  jilts*  V&& 


century  ago  to  do  no  more  than 
took  after  the  game,  has  caught 

the  bug.  It  could  hardly  have 
done  otherwise,  given  the  temp- 
tations created  by  the  wealth 
flooding  Into  the  game. 

Of  course,  such  commercial 
awareness  has  its  beneficial 
side.  Visitors  to  the  FA’s  Lan- 
caster Gate  headquarters  leave 
with  an  Impression  of  an  effi- 
ciently run  organisation  which 
blends  a proper  respect  for  the 
illustrious  post — a suggestion 
of  oak  panelling,  a vista  of  tro- 
phy cabinets  bulging  with  cups, 
vase**,  shiplds  and  other  memo- 
rabOfo— with  a recognition  of 
the  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  Changing  culture  of 
sport  in  general  and  football  In 
particular. 

On  balance,  too.  Its  modern- 
isation strategies  have  been  a 
success.  The  FA’S  role  In  the 
renovation  of  so  many  stadi- 
ums. Its  support  of  the  launch 
of  the  Premier  League  and  Its 
carefully  staged  relationship 
with  satellite  television,  com- 
bined with  an  Improved 
stewardship  oT  the  senior  In- 
ternational XI.  have  pushed 
the  English  game  back  Into 
something  approaching  Its 
former  standing. 

But  someone  has  to  be  there 
to  identify  the  moment  at 
which  the  balance  is  lost,  and 
to  say  enough  is  enough. 

Whena  greenish  stripe  ap- 
peared on  the  England  ldt  last 
year,  at  shout  the  same  time 
as  the  insurance  company 
Green  Flag  became  the  team’s 
Chief  sponsor,  I began  to  feel 
the  tali  might  be  wagging  the 
dog.  So  for  as  I am  aware.  Eng- 
land’s colours  are  white,  red 
and  blue.  Green  belongs 
I elsewhere. 

Nobody  said  anything  about 
I that  But  now  the  FA's  com- 
mercial department  really  has 
let  things  go  too  Car  and  is  in 
inelegant  retreat 


Perhaps  we  shouldn’t 
get  too  pious  about  it- 
Our  society  loves 
brand  names,  logos 
and  peer-group  Identification 
with  such  fervour  that  it  will 
take  a sociologist  as  yet  un- 
born to  devise  a satisfactory 
explanation.  It’s  a relatively 
harmless  addiction. 

And  most  children  want 
whatever  they  think  they 
stand  a chance  of  getting, 
from  a Big  Mac  with  extra 
fries  to  an  Apple  Mac  with  all 
the  trimmings.  Saying  no  at 
the  right  time  Is  a parent's 
responsibility,  as  is  accompa- 
nying the  denial  with  an  hon- 
est explanation  of  the  reasons. 

The  FA  has  a duty  to 
remember  what  it  is  there  for. 
and  to  act  responsibly.  But, 
instead  of  expecting  it  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a definition  of 
materialism's  acceptable  lim- 
its, perhaps  we  should  be  tak- 
ing a harder  look  at  ourselves. 


□□□□□□  LjDiunDa 
no  □□□no, 
□□□□ 

Q O Q H 

□□QOuD  QDEauncm 
□ □ Q a D 
□□□□□□□□□  anon 
£3  q a . 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□□! 
m Q a □ n □ 
□□□□□□□a  □□□□□□ 
h ts  u n □ □ o 
□QQQaaQann  aoaal 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□Ernan  □aanna 


CROSSWORD  SOUmON  *0,818 
8 Rubicund  character  of  great 
importance  (3-6) 

13  Taking  on  a certain 
braggadocio  (IQ) 

14  A man  forced  into  private 
service  (9) 

1 8 Assign  property  (9)- 

18  Put  out  — used  badly, 
though  obliging  (1) 

19  The  peak  is  over,  whtob  Is  a 

blessing  (7) 

21  SrneflnotNngdbayoeBbte(5) 

23  Got  an  assembly  to  dance  (5) 

24  Pain  in  the  stomach,  entirely 
due  to  stress  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


W Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solubora  hw 
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